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mSTOBT OF THE TUDOR PERIOD, 

(1486—1603). 



HENBY Vn. 

Dates of Birth, AceesnoUy and Death. — 1466, (in Pem- 
broke Castle ; — Aug. 22, I486;— April 21, 1600, (in 
Bichmoud Palace, — of consumption, brought on by repeated 
attacks of gout), in his 53rd year. Buri^ at Westminster, 
in the chapel bearing his name, and which he had built. 
Beigned 23f years. 

Descent — Son of Edmund Tudor, Earl of Bichmond, 
and Margaret Beaufort, daughter of John Beaufort, Duke 
of Somerset. On his mother's side he was a Lancastrian, 
as shown by the following table of his pedigree : — 

Edwabd ni. 

John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
4th Bon. 
(by Catherine Swynford.) 

I Owen Tudor, 

John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset. m. Catherine of France, 

I widow of Henry V. 

John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset. I 

Margaret Beaufort - -Edmund Tudor, Earl of 

I Bichmond. 

HkhbtYIL 

# 

His father dying in the same year that Henry was 
bom, he became Earl of Bichmond, and was placed under 
tiie jruardiauship of his paternal uncle, Jasper, then Earl 
of Pembroke. On Ed. lY.'s accession Jasper left the 
countijy and Henry was placed in the chax^ge of Sir Wm. 
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Herbert. Duriog the time of Henry VI.'s restoration he 
was received at Court, and went to Eton. After the 
battle of Tewkesbury, he fled, with Jasper, and took 
refuge in Brittany, where he remained, handsomely sup- 
ported by Duke Francis II., till 1484, when, in conse- 
quence of an attempt made by Kd. III. to gain pos- 
session of his person, he sought shelter in France, whence 
he conducted his expedition against Hichard. 

Married Elizabeth, eldest daughter and heiress of 
Ed. IV. (d. 1503), — thus uniting tha rival Houses of Lan- 
caster and York, By the Treaty of Pecquigny, iJetween 
her father and Louis XI., she had been bietrotned to the 
Dauphin, Charles ; but Louis broke the contract. At her 
father's death, she and her mother took sanctuary in 
Westminster, and there remained until starved into sur- 
render after Buckingham's revolt. She was then placed 
under the charge of Queen Anne, and a marriage was 
arranged between her and Edward, Prince of Wales, who, 
however, died almost directly afterwards. On Anne's 
death Kd. proposed to marry Elizabeth, but, finding 
public opinion dead-set against the union, placed her, 
with her cousin Edward, Earl of Warwick, in close cus- 
tody, in which she remained till after Henry's victory at 
Bosworth. 

Though his marriage with Elizabeth was the condition 
on which he was invited to dethrone Ed., and reign in his 
stead, Henry delayed their union until the succession was 
vested in himself and heirs, by Parliament, — lest it should 
be considered that there were doubte of his individual 
claim, and that his title was derived from his marriage 
alone. 

The enthusiasm displayed on the occasion of the mar- 
riage ^ave Henry great umbrage, since he regarded it as 
viitu£uly an expression of pubuc opinion in favour of the 
House of York. In consequence, he postponed Elizabeth's 
coronation until after Simnel's rebellion, when, to con- 
ciliate the Yorkists, whose disaffection had been alarmingly 
manifested in that rising, and had proceeded mainly from 
his treatment of the Queen, he allowed the ceremony to 
beperformed. 

It is sometimes stated that Henry's suspicions of the 
Yorkiste extended to his wife, and caused dislike and 
coldness on his part towards her ; but the balance of 
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eTidence is in favour of their wedded life having been 
quietly happy. 

Issue. — Arthur, (d. 1502;, — a gentle and promising 

prince. 

In 1501, Arthur, then aged 16, was married to Catherine 
of Arragon, daughter of I^rdinand and Isabella, of Castile 
and Arragon: she brought a dowry of 200,000 ducats. 

Margaret, — ^m. 1. Jas. lY., of Scotland. 

2. Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus. 
From the xnterrMirriage of the issue of these two unions 

sprang the English House of Stuart. 

3. Henry Stuart, Lord Methven. 
Henry YIII. — As Ferdinand wished to preserve Henry's 

alliance, as a counteipoise against France, and Heury did 
not relish the idea of refunding Catherine's dowry, it was 
mutually agreed by the parents that she should be con- 
tracted to Prince Henry. A special dispensation having 
been obtained from Pope tTulius II., they were betrothed 
1504, Hy. being then 13 years old 

Hary,— m. 1. Louis XII. of France. 

2. Chas. Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. From 
this vnxMriage sprang Lady Jane Grey. 
Three other children, who died in infancy. 

Claim to the Throne.— iVb* goodj-Amt made so by 

Parliament. 

Henry based his title on his Lancastrian descent. This 
was unsound, for — 

1. The House of Lancaster never had any just claim 
to the throne. 

2. Even if the succession lay in the House of Lan- 
caster, Henry was debarred from the crown. John 
of Gaunt's children by Catherine Swynford were 
illegitimate. They were legitimatized under Rd. II. , 
and the Act was confirmed by Hy. IV., but with 
the express stinulation that they and their issue 
should he excluaed from the succession. 

The rightful heir was Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Ed. IV., who, by the death of her two brothers in the 
Tower, had become the nearest representative of the 
House of York, in which the succession justly lay. 

Parliament, on meeting, pronounced no opinion as to 
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the validity of his claim, bat, relying upon Henxy's pro^ 
mise to marry Elizabeth, enacted that tne inheritance of 
the Crown should '' be, rest, remain, and abide " in Henry, 
and his lawful heirs. 

He then procured from the Pope a ratification of his 
title. 

Character*— Cool, cautious, sagacious, and reserved. 
Avarice was his dominant passion, and to its gratifica- 
tion he sacrificed the ties of gratitude and friendship, 
the national honour, and the welfare of his people. 
His early hardships did much, doubtless, to form and 
strengthen this miserly habit. His bitter hostility to the 
Yorlosts, and stem treatment of them, are to be attri- 
buted less to cruelty of disposition, than to inherited anti- 
pathy, — a determination to effectually crush the House,— 
and a desire to confiscate and appropriate their possessions. 

EVENTS LEASnrO TO HENETS SVCCESSIOIT. 

At Edward IV.'s death he left two sons,— Edward V., 
and the Duke of York. 

Their uncle, Bichard, Duke of Gloucester, assumed the 
title of Protector, and took steps to secure the crown for 
himself. He ffot rid of the nobles friendly to the young 
Eong, — caused him and his brother to be declared ille- 

fitimate, — and had himself proclaimed King, as Bichard 
IL He then caused Edward Y. and his brother to be 
murdered. At this time, Henry, (then Earl of Bich- 
mond), was living abroad. 

General dislike was felt towards Bichard III., and a 
plot was formed, incited by Morton, a zealous Lancas- 
trian, to place Henry on the throne, on condition of his 
marrying Elizabeth of York. 

Henry accepted the offer, — landed at Milford, — met 
Bichard at Bosworth, — and there gained a complete vic- 
tory, Bichard being killed on tiie field. 

WAS. 

WITH FfiAKOS. — France had long wished to annex 
Brittany, the last of its great fiefs remaining indepen- 
dent, and advantage was taken of its Duke, Francis Il.'s 

'altering the Duke of Orleans, an enemy to the French 
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Courty to iQYade the oountry with the design of oonquer- 
ingit. 

Both Chas. YIII., and Francis, had claims npon Hj., 
since he had been a refugee in both countries, — and both 
appealed to him for ajBsistance. He obtained a mut 
from Parliament to meet expenses, should he decide on 
espousing either side ; but made no sign of action till 
the death, in 1488, of Francis, who left Brittany to his 
daughter Anne. 

ibme, hard-pressed by Chas., besought Henrjr's aid« 
He sent over 6,000 troops, on condition that Anne should 
pay for their equipment, and not marry without his con* 
sent. At the same time, he agreed privately with Chas. 
that, in consideration of a sum of money, they should 
remain inactive. Accordingly, after an absence of six 
months, they returned, without having accomplished any- 
thing. 

l&anwhile Anne was, with Hy.'s consent, betrothed, 
and married by proxy, to Maximilian, Emperor of Ger- 
many. 

On hearing of this. Chas. invaded Brittany in person, — 
besieged Anne in Bennes, — and gaVe her the choice of 
becoming his captive, or his wife : she chose the latter 
alternative, — ^they were married, 1491, — and Brittany was 
peaceably annexed to France. 

Henry, seeing his way dear to making a good market 
of the affair, professed to be highly indignant at Cha&'s 
treatment of him, and declar^ war against France. 
Parliament granted him large supplies, wmch he supple- 
mented by exacting Benevolences, (though these had oeen 
abolished by Bd. III.) 

In the autumn of 1492 he landed at Calais with 26,000 
men, and then marched to Boulogne, and besieged it 

Meanwhile he had sent agents to Chas. to treat for 
peace, — his demands being entirely monetary. Chas., 
anxious to secure settled possession of Brittany, and eager 
to invade Italy, closed with the ofQnr, and the monardis 
signed the 

Treaty of Btaploi, 140S. 

Terms: — 

1. Peace and alliance between England and France. 

2. Chas. to pay Hy. £149,000, in half-yearly instal- 
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ments of 25,000 crowns, — partly to coyer the ex- 

pences Hy. had incurrea in the war, a nd p artly as 

arrears of the pension secured to Ed. TV. by the 

Treaty of Peomdany, 

Hy. returned with his troops in November, having 

<< made profit upon his subjects tor the war ; and upon his 

enemies for the peace." 

With the exception of this one miserable farce, England 
was exempt from war during this reign, owing to the 
cautious and avaricious character of Hy., which led 
him to prefer profitable negotiation, to strife of doubtful 
issue. 

PLOTS AND BEBELUOirS. 

1. LoYel*8 Insurrection, 1486 — While Hemy was 
in the course of a progress through the kingdom. Lord 
Lovel, late Chamberlam to Bd. III., and the two Staf- 
fords, cousins of the Duke of Buckingham, who were 
amongst those attainted at Hy.'s accession, raised a 
Forkist insurrection. The insurgents planned the seizure 
of Hy. on his way from Pontetract to York ; but the 
King was forewarned. He sent his uncle Jasper, (now 
Duke of Bedford), against the rebels, and issued a pro- 
clamation offering pardon to all who would lay down tneir 
arms. The leaders, in consequence, found themselves 
almost deserted. Lovel escaped to Flanders, to the Court 
of Margaret, Duchess-dowager of Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy, and sister of Ed. IV. The two Staffords took 
sanctuary, whence the elder was dragged, and executed. 

2. Lambert Simners Rebellion, 1487.— Taking ad- 
vantage of the widely-spread disaffection caused by Hy.'s 
treatment of the Yorkists, and of a report that the Earl 
of Warwick had escaped, Bichard Simon, an Oxford 
priest, instigated a pupil of his, Lambert Simnel, a baker's 
son, aged 15, of precocious intelligence and engaging man- 
ners, to personate the Earl, and head a rebellion against 
Heniy, 

It was resolved to make the first attempt in Ireland, 
where the Yorkist cause was popular, — both Bd., Duke of 
York, and the Duke of Clarence, having ruled that coun- 
try. Simon and Simnel landed in Dublin, and were 
—'^Icomed by the Earl of Ealdare, the Viceroy, — ^nearly all 
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the Pale declared in Simnel's favor, and he was crowned 
in Dublin Cathedral, under the title of Ed. YI. 

In England the insurrection found little favour, since 
Heniy proved the falsity of Simnel's pretension by 
causing the true Warwick to be publicly exhibited in 
London. At the same time, and for no apparent cause, 
he stripped his mother-in-law, the Queen-dowager of Ed. 
lY., 01 her possessions, and caused her to be confined in 
the Convent of Bermoudsey, where she died. 

John de la Pole, Earl of Lincoln, (son of John de la 
Pole, Duke of Suffolk, and Elizabeth, eldest sister of 
Ed. IV.), whom Ed. III. had declared heir to the throne, 
but who had made submission to Henry, now deserted 
the King, and fled to Flanders to Margaret, who, at the 
solicitation of De la Pole and Lovel, joined the conspi- 
racy. She hired 2,000 German troops, and sent them 
under command of Martin Schwartz, Lincoln, and Lovel, 
to Ireland. 

On their arrival, it was determined to invade England. 
Simnel, with about 8,000 followers, (composed of English 
of the Pale, wild Irish, and Germans), landed at Fumess, 
in Lancashire, and marched southwards through York- 
shire, without much augmenting his strength. Henry 
hastily assembled his forces at Kenilworth, his Queen's 
palace, where he then was. The armies met at 

Stoke, (near Newark, Notts,) — Koyal forces victorious. 

Royalist Commander^ — Earl of Oxford. 

Insurgent Commanders^ — Schwartz, Lincoln, and Lovel. 

Lincoln, Schwartz, and 4,000 insurgents were killed. 
Lovel escaped, but was never heard of more : a skeleton 
discovered in an underground chamber of the seat of the 
Lovel family, towards the close of the 17th century, is 
supposed to have been his. Simon and Simnel were taken : 
the former, being a priest, was not tried, but imprisoned for 
life ; while Hy. showed his contempt for Simnel and his 
claim by making him a scullion m the Eoyal kitchen, 
from which post he rose to that of falconer. The King, 
with his usual sharp look-out for the main chance, took 
care that all the insurgents who possessed property should 
be attainted. 

The object of this plot was to depose Hy., and place a 
Yorkist on tfie throne ; but it is not clear who was in- 
tended for the honour. It seems most probable^ however, 
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that the leaders of the movement meaut to use Simnel as 
their tool until they had ensured the success of their 
cause, and that then they would have made the real 
Warwick King, or, in case of his beinff put to death by 
Hy. before they could release him, womd have bestowed 
the crown on the Earl of Lincoln. 

3. Insurrection in the ITorth, 1488. — Parliament 

f ranted Hy. a subsidy to provide for contingent war with 
nmce. The northern counties refused to pay their 
share, — slew the Earl of Northumberland, who endea- 
voured to exact it, — and, headed by Sir John Egremont 
and John ^ Chambre, rose in rebellion. Thev were 
speedily scattered by the Earl of Surrey, — 1 Chambre 
was taken, and executed, — Egremont escaped to Flanders 
to Margaret's court. 

4. Parkin Warbeok's Bebellion, 1492-1497.— 

Taking advantage of the war between Hy. and Charles 
YIII. of France, and of a report current in England that 
Rd., Duke of York, brother of Ed. V., had not been 
murdered, but was still alive, the enemies of Hy. abroad 
sought some one to personate Bd., and to head a new 
Yorkist insurrection. They fixed upon a youth named 
Perkin Warbeck, son of a Jew at Toumay, but bom in 
London in Ed. lY.'s reign. He had been a page in an 
exile Yorkist family at Lisbon, but was remarkable for 
hisprincely bearing and high intelligence. 

Tne preoilections of the Irish people being still strongly 
White Kose, Warbeck decided on making hut first appear- 
ance amongst them. 

In 1492 he landed at Cork, — assumed the name of 
Richard Flantagenetf — and found considerable support 
amongst all classes. Before, however, he had time to 
organize any plans, Chas. YIII., temporarily espousing 
Perkin's cause, with a view of obtaining advantageous 
terms from Hy., with whom he was in treaty for peace, 
sent for the pretender to Paris, received him as the JOuke 
of York, and gave him a mansion, a pension, and a body- 
guard. When the Treaty of Etaples was concluded, 
Chas., having no further neea of him, ordered Warbeck 
to quit France. 

in 1493 Perkin retired to the Duchess of Burgundy, in 
uders. She professed to identify him, by his likeness 
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to his father, aB her nephew Bichard, — ^bestowed on him 
the title of the " White Rose of England" — and main- 
tained liiTn in a position becoming his assumed rank. 

The Yorkists m England sent over Sir Bobert Clifford 
to report upon Warbeck's pretension. His inquiries led 
him to assure his employers that Perkin's claim was 
genuine. In consequence, a strong feeling in his favour 
sprang up in England, — a large number of men of position 
and influence joined his party, — and a regular correspond- 
ence was mamtained between the conspirators in this 
country and those in Flanders. 

Hy. was acquainted with all that passed, through con- 
fidential agents and spies at home and abroad. Having thus 
learned the names of the leaders of the plot in England, he 
caused them to be arrested, and tried for high treason. 
Lord Fitzwalter, Simon Mountford, Bobert Batcliff, and 
William Daubeney, were condemned, and executed. Soon 
afterwards the Kin^ succeeded in corrupting Clifford, and 
the latter denounced, as one of the conspirators. Sir Wm. 
Stardey, The only evidence against him was that he had 
told Clifford, in confidence, that, were he satisfied of the 

genuineness of Warbecls^ daim, he would not oppose him ; 
ut on this testimony he was condemned. He had saved 
Hy.'s life at Bosworth, but the King allowed the desire of 
appropriating his immense wealth to outweigh the claims 
oi gratitude, and sanctioned his execution, 1495. 

Warbeck now found himself placed in critical circum- 
stances. The executions of their leaders had cooled the 
zeal of his English partizans, while the Archduke Philip 
and his people were anxious to get rid of him, since Hy. 
had, in consequence of his finding shelter in Flanders, 
ceased commercial intercourse with that country, greatly 
to the detriment of its revenue and prosperity. 

Accordingly, Perkin determined on decisive measures. 
In 1495 he sailed from Flanders, and made a descent 
upon the coast at Deal, which failed, his forces being 
driven back to their ships, with a loss of about 200 pri- 
soners, who were all afterwards executed. 

He then returned to Flanders. 

In 1496, owing to the ratification of the Intercurmi 
Ma^uSy which provided, inter alia, that neither Hy. nor 
Philip diould allow each other's enemies shelter, Warbeck 
was obliged to quit Flanders. 
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He sailed to Ireland, and landed at Cork ; but found 
no encouragement, as Pojnings, the Viceroy, bad reduced 
the countiy to quiet submission. 

He next went to Scotland. Jaa lY., influenced by the 
recommendation of the Duchess of Burgundy and Chas. 
YIII., and hoping to injure Hy., had early embraced Per- 
kin's cause, and had projected on his behalf an invasion 
of England, which came to nothing, owinjy^ to the check put 
to the plot by Hy.'s severe measures against its leaders. 

The Scotch King now, however, welcomed Warbeck as the 
Duke of York, — ^gave him his kinswoman, Lady Catherine 
Gordon, to wife, — and prepared to take decided steps on 
his behalf. Having assembled a large army, he and 
Perkin invaded the North of England, hoping that the 
people would rise and join them. Being disappointed in 
this expectation, they plundered the country, and returned 
home laden with booty. 

In 1497 Jas. made another expedition into England, 
but retreated before a large army under the Earl of 
Surrey. A seven years' truce was then concluded between 
Englsmd and Scotland, by the intervention of the Spanish 
ambassador, and Warbeck was again compelled to nee. 

He oncd more had recourse to Ireland. Aided by the 
Earl of Desmond, he besieged Waterford, but failed to 
take it. 

After lurking for some time in the island, he determined 
on attempting a descent on Cornwall, where a disaffected 
and rebellious feeling prevailed. 

He landed near Penzance, and was soon joined by 6,000 
followers, — assumed the title of "Richard lY." — besieged 
Exeter unsuccessfully, — ^and advanced thence to Taunton. 
Here he learned that the King's forces were approach- 
ing, — lost heart, though his army was full of courage and 
confidence, — and fled to sanctuary at Beaulieu, m the 
New Forest. His followers then submitted to the King's 
forces: some of them were executed, — others, (together 
with the places which had supplied the rebels), fined, — 
and the rest pardoned. 

Perkin was induced, by a promise of pardon, to surren- 
der, — taken to London, — and kept in a kind of loose 
custody for six months. Having then tried to escape, he 
was put in the stocks for two days, and there made to read 
a confession of his imposture, — and was then conmiitted 
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to the Tower. Here, hj means of some of the prison 
officers, he opened communication with the Earl of War- 
wick, and a plan was concocted between the two prisoners 
to murder the Lieutenant of the Tower, and effect their 
escape. The plot being discovered, Hy. determined that 
Warbeck was too dangerous to be longer spared. Accord- 
ingly, he was condemned for high treason, and hanged, 
and quartered at Tyburn, 1499, confessing himsdf an 
impostor. 

The Earl of Warwick was beheaded a few days after 
on Tower Hill. The ostensible charges on which he suffered 
were that 

1. He had joined in Warbeck's plot to seize the Tower, 
and murder its Lieutenant. 

On this point the evidence against him was not 
decisive. 

2. He had excited rebellion on his behalf. This accu- 
sation was based on the fact that Ealph Wilford, son 
of a shoemaker in Kent, encouraged by a priest 
named Patrick, had recently proclaimed himself to be 
Warwick. [Wilford was executed, and Patrick 
thrown into prison, (where he died), before the con- 
spiracy had tmie to grow important.] 

Of this charge uiere was not a snadow of proof, 
ffy,*s real motives seem to have been — 

1. To dispose of a formidable rival, and obviate future 
risings in his name. 

2. To clear the way for Prince Arthur's marriage with 
Catherine, her father having refused to consent to 
the union as long as a Yorkist claimant existed. 

Warwick's execution was generally execrated by the people. 

Was Warbeck an impostor 1 Hiere is hardly room for a 
doubt that he was so. 

The only evidence in favour of his heing Ed., Duke of 
York, is that he Was owned by Chas. VIIL, James IV., 
and Margaret, Duchess of Burgundjr. But their recog- 
nition is easily explicable, as being dictated by their hos- 
tility to Henry. 

The main proofs that he vhjls a pretender a/re — 

1. His own dying confession. 

2, There is abundant evidence that Bichard, Duke of 

York, perished in the Tower, with his brother 
Ed. V, This evidence is that . 
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(\\ lllie fact of the mnrder was generally believed. 
(2). Tyrrel, Slater, Dighton, and Forest, who are 
alleged to have been the agents of the crime, 
were objects of Bd. IIL's munificence. 
(3). Hy. obtained from Tyrrel and Dighton, (the sur- 
vivors of the four assassins), shortly after War- 
beck's appearance, a full confession of the deed. 
To this it IS objected that, though they pointed 
out the spot in the Tower where the princes had be^i 
buried, no bodies were found there, on search being 
made. 

This, however, is explained by the fact, stated by 

More, that the bodies had been removed from their 

first place of burial, by order of Ed. 

(4). In Ohas. II.'s reign, during some alterations in 

the Tower, there was found, at the bottom of a 

staircase, a chest containing the bones of two 

youths, corresponding in size with the respective 

ages of the princes. 

5. Insurrection in Cornwall, 1497.~Hy. having de- 
manded a subsidy to equip an army to repel Jas. lY.'s 
invasion of the North, the Comishmen refused to pay 
their share, alleging that it was the duty of the Northern 
Counties to provide for their own defence, — ^and, headed 
by FlammocK, a lawyer, and Joseph, a farrier, 16,000 of 
them, rudely armed, marched for London to demand 
the punishment of the instigators of the tax. When 
they reached Wells, Lord Audley joined them, and took 
the command. When iJiey had arrived at Blaokheath, 
they were attacked by a Boyal force under the Earl of 
Oa^ord, and, though they made a stubborn stand at D^t- 
ford Bridge, were defeated, with a loss of 2,000 killed, and 
1,500 prisoners, amongst whom was Lord Audley. He 
and other leaders were executed^ — and the rest pardoned, 
and sent home. 

The great caiue of the Yorkist plots in this reign was the 
bitter animosity displayed throughout by Hy. towards that 
party, and specially manifested by the following acts : — 

1. He imprisoned, in the Tower, Edward, Earl of War- 
wick, son of the Duke of Clarence, brother of Ed 
IV., who had put him to death. This nobleman wa» 
the last Flantagenet in direct male descent. 
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^ He revoked all crown grants made since the 34th 
year of Hy. VI. , — ^the grantees being nearly all of the 
WkUe Rose faction. 

3. He attainted the wealthy partisans of the hostile 
House. Having by this revocation and confiscation 
stripped them of their property, he issued an amnesty 
to tne Yorkists! 

STATUTES. 

1. Act declaring fhat no one, who shonld, by arms 
or otherwise, assist the reigning monarch, should 
afterwards be tried for such assistance,— thus enunciat- 
ing the great constitutional principle that '^ Possession of 
the throne gives a sufficient title to the subjects' allegiance/' 

2. Statute of Fines, — allowing the nobles to cut off 
the entail of their estates. 

8. Act restraining "Benefit of Clergy," by allowing 

it only once to laymen. 

4. Vagrancy Laws, — pressing heavily on beggars, and 
enacting that impotent poor should be supported in the 
hundred where they were bom. 

5. Laws against "Maintenance,"— forbidding, under 

penalty of heavy fines, the enlistment of retainers, by the 
nobility, who had been in the habit of maintaining large 
numbers of men in their service, wearing their liveries, and 
bound to fight in their (][uarrels, — a practice which had 
enabled the barons to act independently of the Crown, and 
had provided the leaders during the Wars of the Boses 
with the means of supporting their factions. 

TKEATEBSy (not elsewhere mentioned). 

1. Intercxirsas Magnns, 1496. — ^A commercial treaty 
with Flanders, greatly to the advanta^ of the latter 
country. It also provided that Hy. and the Archduke 
Philip should not shelter each other^s enemies. 

8. Interenrsas Mains, 1506.— A commercial treaty 
with Flanders, less favourable than the former one, — 
whence the name. 

It was extorted by Hy. from Philip, when the latter, on 
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the death of his mother-in-law, Isabella, was on his way 
to take possession of Castile, and was driven by stress of 
weather into Weymouth. It also provided that — 
(1). Philip should many his sister Margaret to Henry, 
with a large dowry. 
This was not carried out. 
(2). Philip's son, Charles, should, (though betrothed to 
a daughter of the King of France), marry Hy.'s 
- daughter Mary. 

This was not carried out. 
(3). Philip should surrender to Hy., Edmund de la Pole. 
Earl of Suffolk. ' 

ECCLESIASTICAL AND BELIOIOTTS AFFAIBS. 

Primates. — Bouchier, Morton, Dean, and Wareham. 

Joan BoxLghton, a widow over 80, was burned for 

heresy, \^A^— first English /ema^6 martyr, 

VAEIOXTS MATTERS. 

Pestilence twice visited London during this reign. 

The Sweating Sickness, 1495, numbered 20,000 victims. 
A Plague, of Asiatic origin, 1600, carried off 30,000 of 
the inhabitants. 

The Conrt of Star Chamber is, by many authorities, 
stated to have been founded by Hy. This is not correct. 

The Court was of much earlier date,— originally con- 
sisted of all the members of the King^a Council, — and 
took cognizance of civil and criminal causes of all kiuds. 
It sat in a hall in the Palace of Westminster,^-called, from 
its decorations, the Star Chamber, which name it retained 
after the place of its assembling was changed. 

It gradually became such an instrument of oppression 
that, under Ed. III., its powers were limited by statute, 
irfter which its authority was little exercised imtil Hy.'s 
reigo. 

In 1487 Hy, established a fresh tribunal in place of the 
old Star Chamber Court, of which it may, however, be 
regarded as a modification, since it was composed chiefly 
of members of the Council. 

It consisted of the Chancellor, the Treasurer, the Privy- 
Seal, (who acted as presiding judges)^ — a fourth temporal 
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peer of the Council, one bishop, and the two Chief- Justices, 
or, if they were unable to attend, any two of the Bench. 

Its design was to punish breaches of the law against 
Maintenance^ — sheriffs for unfair summoning of juries, 
and false returns of elections, — juries for taking bribes, — 
conspiracies, — and riots. 

Under Hy. Vlll. the President of the Council was 
appointed a fourth judge, and towards the end of this 
monarch's reign the old Star Chamber Court was revived, 
and the tribunal erected by Hy. VII. was merged in it. 

The judges, however, remained the same, while the 
number of members was increased by the addition of all 
the peers of the realm, whether belonging or not to the 
Council. 

Under Jas. I. and Chas. I., bishops, and temporal peers 
not of the Privy Council, ceased to be members of the 
Court. 

On its revival under Hy. VIIT. the Court of Star 
Chamber resumed its ancient general civil and criminal 
jurisdiction. The former, however, was gradually trans- 
ferred to the other Courts, and the attention of the S. 
Chamber confined to the latter. 

It punished, — besides the offences of which Hy. VII. 's 
Court took cognizance, perjury, forgery, fraud, libel, — 
and clLI misdemeanours, (especially those of a political cha- 
racter), heyorid the scope of the law. 

Informations were, as a rule, to be laid by the Attor- 
ney-General, but might proceed from private individuals 
also. The method of trial was most unjust, and almost 
certain to issue in conviction, — for evidence was taken 
beforehand, and read at the trial, the witnesses being 
absent, — and all cases were decided tpithottt the interven- 
tion of Juries. 

Frequently the person accused was examined, (some- 
times under torture), in private, and convicted on his own 
confession, without trial. 

The penalties, (both of Hy. VIL's tribunal and the 
Star Chamber), consisted, at first, of fines and imprison- 
ments, to which were afterwards added the pillory, flog- 
ging, and mutilation. 

The Court established by Hy. VII. was not guilty of any 
very great abuse of power, though it was made an instru- 
ment of exaction, by the greedy King. 

B 
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The revived Court of Star Chamber, however, became an 
engine of monstrous oppression, — its chief power arising 
from its power over juries, which enabled it virtually to 
re-try all causes, and thus to control and overrule ail the 
other tribunals. 

It was abolished by the Long Parliament, 1641. 

Henry's Exactions. — Hy/s chief agents in extorting 
money were two lawyers, — Bd. Empion, and Edmund Dudley. 
The former was low-born, coarse, and brutal ; the latter 
of good birth, and address. Hy. made them Barons of 
Exchequer, and thus placed them in a position where they 
could abuse their legal knowledge in his behalf. They 
revived obsolete penal statutes, — sold offices and privi- 
leges, — and condoned offences, for bribes. They kept a host 
of spies ail over the country to inform against violators of 
the laws. 

By this means,— by the monev obtained from marriage 
contracts, and other treaties, — by the war-supplies voted 
by Parliament, and not used by him, — and by rigid 
economy, Hy. amassed, and left behind him, a sum fully 
equal to £8,000,000 of our money. 

When his health began to decline, his past extortions 
greatly troubled him ; and, as a sop to conscience, he dis- 
tributed alms, founded religious houses, and, in his Will, 
ordered restitution to be made to those whom he had 
wronged. 

MARITIME DISCOVEBT, COMMERCE, AHD 

NAVAL AFFAIRS. 

Two great events of nautical discovery occurred in this 
reign : — 

1. America was discovered, by Christopher Colum- 
bus, a Genoese, — Sebastian Cabot, a Venetian by parentage, 
but Bristolian by birth, — and others. 

Columbus discovered the Bahamas, 1492. 

It was not Hy.'s fault that the credit of fitting out this 

expedition is not attached to England. Columbus, finding 

no countenance at the Courts of Spain and Portugal, sent 

' * ' "'^ther Bartholomew to London, to ask the King's aid 

\terpiize. Hy. entertained the proposal, and sent 
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the envoy back to fetch Columbus to England, Bartho- 
lomew, however, on the return voyage, fell into the hands 
of pirates, and was detained by them as prisoner. Mean- 
while, Columbus had obtained from Ferdinand and Isabella 
the ships he needed. However, England had a by no means 
unimportant share in opening up the New World, for 

Sebastian Cabot, and his father, being sent out under 
Hy.'s patronage on a voyage Westward, disoovered the 
mainland of America, 1497, — touching at Labrador, and 
coasting Southward thence to Florida. 

ColnmbnB reached the mainland, 1498. 

Cabral, a Portuguese, discovered Brazil, 1500. 

2. Vasco da Gama, a Portuguese, discovered the 
route to India ronnd the Cape of Good Hope, 1497. 

( Vasco was not, however, the first to dovble the Cape ; 
Diaz had already done so.) 

These two events, besides giving a vast impetus to 
navigation, completely changed the commercial relations 
of the European States. The Western nations command- 
ing the traae with the New World, and that with India 
by the new route, sprang into maritime importance, — 
while Venice, and Genoa, which had hitherto monopolized 
the commerce of the East, and the sovereignty of the seas, 
began rapidly to decline. 

Hy. gave considerable encouragement to commerce and 
navsd affairs ; — 

The Merchant-Adventnrers Company was incorpor- 
ated 1505) under his auspices, with a view to share in the 
traffic with America and the East. The Company claimed 
a monopoly of all the foreign trade of England ; Parlia- 
ment met their demands so far as to order that all other 
ships should pay them for permission to engage in the 
English carrying-trade. 

A Commercial Treaty was made with Denmark. 

The Great Harry, a two-decked man-of-war, of 1,000 
tons burden, was built by the King, at a cost of £14,000. 

SCOTCH AFFAIRS. 

Hy. continued the secret encouragement that Bd. III. 
had afforded the Scotch nobles in their conspiracy to de- 
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throne jTas. lit., and place his son, (afterwards Jas. TV^, 
on the throne. 

He appears to have been influenced in this course by no 
particular motive, beyond a desire to see the neighbouring 
kingdom weakened by civil war, and torn by dissensions, 
which might eventually turn to his own proiit. 

However, upon the accession of Jas. IV., a treaty of 
peace was concluded with England, and, with the ex- 
ception of Ja8.'8 invasions on behalf of Warbeck, cordial 
relations existed between England and Scotland until 
H}'.'8 death, — a state of things owing chiefly to Hy.'s 
sagacity and repugnance to war. 

lEISH AFFAIRS. 

The English Paley (i,e. the portion of Ireland obeying 
English rule), at the commencement of Hy.'s reign em- 
braced, nominally y the E. and S. of the country, — but really 
extended only to the counties of Dublin, Louth, Kildare, 
and the Meaths. 

It has been stated that Ireland was a stronghold of 
Yorkist feelin<r, and that nearly all the island, headed by 
the Earl of Kildare, the Viceroy, declared in favour of 
Simnel. 

After the battle of Stoke, Kildare and the other rebel 
leaders were pardoned by Hy., and took an oath of alleg- 
iance t-o him. 

In consequence of Warbeck's finding support in Ireland 
on his first visit, and Kildare's being suspected of com- 
plicity in the plot, the latter was dismissed from his 
lieutenancy, and determined steps were taken by Hy. to 
reduce the country to submission and order. 

He sent over, as Viceroy, Sir Edward FoyningB, a wise 
and vigorous ruler, who completely subjected the whole 
Pale, — principally by an Act called 

Foynings' Law, or the Statute of Drogheda, 1495. 

Chief Articles : — 

1. The Law of Sanctuaty to be abolished. 

This Act, by which any offender against the law in 
England, Wales, or Scotland, might take sanctuary in 
Ireland, had originated with the Duke of York, when 
Viceroy of Ireland, and was calculated to promote 
rebellion, by affordmg a shelter to traitors. 
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2. All statutes hitherto made in England to be valid in 
Ireland. 

3. No Parliament to be henceforth held in Ireland 
without the Lieutenant first informing the King and 
the Council of the causes requiring its assembling, 
and of the measures to be brought before it, — and 
receiving the King's licence to hold it. 

This was the most important article. Upon the basis of 
this Statute Ireland was governed till the Union. 

Poynings arrested Kildare, and sent him to England to 
be tried for high treason. Hy., however, pardoned him, 
in consequence of his witty replies t^ his questions, and 
restored him to his lieutenancy, which he loyally exer- 
cised till his death, and subjugated Connaught to English 
rule. 

CONTEMPOBAET EUROPEAN SOVEREIGNS. 
Scotland. Franca Germany. Spain, 

(Castile ft Arragon). 
James III. Charles VIIL FrederioV. Ferdinand V., and 
James IY. Louis XII. Maximilian I. Isabella. 

Popes. 

Innocent viii. Pros III. 

Alexander YI. Julius H. 



HENRY Vm. 



Dates.— 1491, (at Greenwich);— April 22, 1509; — 
Jan. 28, 1647, (at Westminster,— of general decay, caused 
by his gross bodily habit), in his 56th year. Beigned 37| 
years. 

Descent. — Second, (but eldest surviving), son of 
Hy. VII. 

Soon after his birth he was created Duke of York, and, 
in 1494, was made Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Po3mings 
being his deputy. Until his brother Arthur's death, he 
was being educated for the Church, his father intending 
to make him Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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Married six times. 

1. Oatherine of Arragon, — ^m. 1509, — divorced 1533, — 
d. 1536. 

Hy. married Catherine when 12 years old ; but, at 
14, protested against the union, (without specifying any 
reason), by suggestion of his father, so that he might 
hereafter be in a position to make another choice. He 
re-married her, however, a few weeks after his accession, 
against the opinion of the Primate and several members 
of the Council. 

About 1524 the King began to entertain doubts as to 
the legality of his marriage with his brother's widow. 
Severed children had been bom to him ; but they had all, 
excepting Mary, died in infancy, — and he pretended to see 
in this the judgment of Heaven upon an unlawful union. 
He professed also to be alarmed lest, should Mary succeed 
him, her legitimacy should be called in question, — the 
Scotch King, who was next heir, assert his claim, — and 
England be again plunged into intestine war. 

Influenced thus, apparently^ by conscientious scruples, 
and genuine patriotism, he ceased cohabitation with 
Catherine, and determined to apply to the Pope for ar 
decree annulling the sanction formerly given to the mar- 
riage by Julius II., and pronouncing a divorce. 

Hewnfi real motive^ however, in desiring a dissolution 
of the union was that he had grown tired of Catherine, 
and fallen in love with Anne Boleyn. 

Catherine, though amiable and affectionate, chilled 
Henry by her nun-like austerity and absorption in reli- 
gion ; she was, besides, six years older than himself, had 
lost her youthful charms, and was afflicted by disease. 
Anne, on the contrary, possessed youth, extraordinary 
beauty, wit, and vivacity, with a truly French love of 
gaiety and pleasure. 

In 1527 Hy. sent his secretary. Knight, to Clement VII., 
to apply for the divorce. The Pope was then a prisoner 
of Chas. y.'s ; but the Kin^ of England and France had 
made a league to drive the Imperialists out of Italy, and 
release Clement Accordingly, he was anxious to please 
Hy., and, receiving Knight cordially, promised that the 
^'--y^% wishes should be gratified. 

m afterwards Chas. restored the Pope to liberty upon 
'.vanoe of the French into Italy. 
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The Pontiff having thus secured his end without Hy.'s 
aid, and being deterred from granting the divorce by 
terror of Chas., (who was Catherine's nephew, and had 
pledged himself to support her caused showed no anxiety 
to fulfil his promise made to Knight, out, while professing 
willingness to meet Hy.'s wishes, kept him in suspense by 
ingenious expedients. 

At length the King grew so restive, and even threaten- 
ing, that Clement was compelled to adopt some measure 
having about it a show of business. Accordingly, he 
gave a commission to Cardinals Campeggio and Wolsey to 
try the legality of the marriage. 

The Cardinals, — after a vain attempt to induce Cather- 
ine to consent to a separation, and to become a nun, — 
commenced their sittings in London, May 31, 1529, Hy. 
and the Queen being present by summons. Catherine, 
however, when called upon to answer to lier Tiame, fell at 
her husband's feet, uttering a most touching appeal to 
him ; and then, after declaring that she would not be 
tried by a Court biased against her, rose, withdrew, and 
did not again appear. The trial, after being prolonged 
till July 23, was suddenly adjourned till October ; and, a 
few days afterwards, Hy. and Catherine received an inti- 
mation from the Pope that the cause was removed to 
Bome, where he summoned them to appear, personally 
or by proxy. These measures, which were forced upon 
Clement by Chas., were virtually a refusal to grant the 
divorce. Hy. unjustly laid the blame of the miscarriage 
on Wolsey, and that Minister's fall was the result. 

The King was now a prey to conflicting motives: his 
desire to possess Anne led him to contemplate a rupture 
with the Pope, — while his loyalty to the Bomish faith 
restrained him from such a step. While debating within 
himself what course to pursue, a seemingly easy way out 
of the difficulty presented itself. Hy., in the course of a 
progress which ne waa making, accompanied by Anne, 
stayed awhile at Waltham. Here Gardiner, the Secretary, 
and Fox, the Almoner, chanced to spend an evening with 
Dr. Thos. Cranmer, then Fellow and Theological Tutor of 
Jesus Coll., Cambs. The question of the divorce coming 
under conversation, Cranmer suggested that the legality 
of the marriage was a matter to be decided, not by Bome, 
but by theological scholars^^and that, consequently, the 
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opinion of the nniversities of Europe shonld be sought, 
which, if favourable to Hy., could not fail to compel the 
Pope to yield his consent to the divorce. This being re- 
ported to Hy., he declared that Cranmer had '' the right 
sow by the ear," — sent for him, — and employed him to 
draw up a statement of the case, which was then submitted 
to the universities. Those of France, Italy, and Grermany 
declared the marriage unlawful, though the latter ex- 
pressed some doubts as to the expediency of dissolving it ; 
Oxford and Cambridge, (fearing a breach with Bome, and 
the consequent spread of Protestantism), were inclined to 
pronounce against the divorce; but, on pressure being 
brought to bear upon them, decided in Hy. s favour. 

These opinions were laid before the Pope, — he refused 
to be influenced by them, — and Hy. determined to cany 
out his wishes without regard to Clement. He privately 
married Anne, and then gave Cranmer, now Archbishop 
of Canterbury, a commission to try the legality of the 
marriage with (Catherine. 

Cranmer opened his Court 1533, at Dunstable, six miles 
from Ampthill, where Catherine then resided. The Queen 
refusing to appear, personally, or by proxy, the Archbishop 
proceeded to pronounce a divorce, on the ground that the 
marriage had been illegal, and, therefore, void, from the 
first, — and then confirmed Hy.'s union with Anne. 

Clement, on hearing of these doings, annulled Cranmer'a 
sentence, and threatened Hy. with excommunication^ 
should he be guided by it. 

After the divorce, Catherine was styled Dowager- 
Princess of Wales, and, with a reduced retinue and in- 
come, retired to Kimbolton, Hants, where she died after 
a lingering illness, caused chiefly by mental anguish. One 
of her last acts was to write a pathetically aifectionate 
letter to Hy., urging on him the importance of religion 
and the vanity of earth, — declaring her devoted attach- 
ment to him, — and tenderly commending their daughter 
Mary to his care. 

2. Anne Boleyn, — m. 1533, — divorced and beheaded, 
1636. 

Anne was daughter of Sir Thos. Boleyn, and niece of 
the Duke of Norfolk. She went to France as maid-of- 
honour to Mary, when the latter married Louis XII. On 
that monarch's death, and Mary's return to England, Anne 
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entered the bousehold of Francis I.'s Queen, and after- 
wards that of Margaret of Navarre, sister of Francis. On 
occasion of the quarrel between the French King and H7. 
in 1522, she returned to England. Hy., on seeing her, 
was so struck with her beauty and wit that he declared 
to Wolsey she was worthy of a crown. She was appointed 
one of the Queen's maids-of-honour, — Hy.'s attentions to 
her became marked, — and his conscience began to he uneasy 
about his marriage mth Catherine. 

Percy, son of the Earl of Northumberland, now became 
enamoured of her ; but Hy. compelled him to leave Court, 
and marry the Earl of Shrewsbury's daughter. 

Hy. having proposed to Anne to become his mistress, 
she retired in anger to France, where she remained two 
years. 

She returned in 1527, — and Hy. commenced proceed- 
ings to enable him to marry her. 

Their union was privately solemnized, Jan. 25, 1533, 
four months before Cranmer pronounced his judgment, 
she having previously been created Marchioness of Pem- 
broke. Some authorities, however, give Nov. 14, 1532, 
as the date of the union. 

A week after the divorce she was crowned with great 
pomp. 

She is said to have shewn unbecoming joy on the death 
of Catherine, but her own terrible end came in less than 
five months after. 

Her proud elevation, and her partiality to Protestant- 
ism, had procured her many enemies, — those of her own 
family being not the least bitter. Her conduct, owing to 
her French education, was giddy, free, and imprudent, 
and gave her foes the means of accusiug her to the King 
of infidelity to him. Hy. was quite ready to listen to 
their stories, for his affection for Anne had now cooled, 
and had been replaced by a violent dislike, in consequence 
of her having recently borne a dead son, — while he had 
conceived a violent passion for Lady Jane Seymour. 

She was, accordingly, committed to the Tower on a 
charge of incest with her brother, Viscount Rochefort, — 
and of adultery with Norris, Brereton, Sir Francis Wes- 
ton, and Smeton, gentlemen of the Court, her chief accuser 
being her sister-in-law, Yiscouutess Rochefort. The latter 
four were tried, condemned without any legal evidence, 
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and executed, Smeton being hanged, and the others be* 
headed. Smeton confessed that he was guilty ; but no 
reliance can be placed upon this statement, since he was 
induced to make it bj false promises that his life would 
be spared, and the Queen's accusers did not dare confront 
him with her. 

Anne and Rochefort were then tried by a jury of peers, 
presided over by the Duke of Norfolk, (Anne being ac- 
cused of compassing the King's death, and promising her 
respective paramours to marry them after his decease), — 
found guilty, (on what evidence is not known), — and con- 
demned to death. 

By Hy/s orders, though against his own judgment, 
Cranmer now pronounced Anne's marriage with Hy. null 
and void, on the flimsy pretext that she had been be- 
trothed to Percy, before her union with the King. 

She was then executed, calmly protesting her innocence, 
sending her grateful thanks to Hy. for ail his kindness 
to her, and commending their daughter Elizabeth to his 
care. 

Authorities are divided on the question of Anne's crim- 
inality ; but the balance is in her favour, and, at any rate, 
no evidence exists in proof of her guilt. 

Whether guilty or not, however, her execution was a 
monstrous injustice, since her marriage with Hy. had 
been declared void, and, consequently, she could not be 
guilty of adultery. 

8. Jane Seymour, — ^m. 1536, — d. 1537. 

Jane was daughter of Sir John Seymour, a Wiltshire 
gentleman, and possessed great beauty and accomplish- 
ments. She was, like her predecessor, in the service of 
Mary, Louis XII.'s Queen, and then of Francis I.'s con- 
sort. She returned to England, — became one of Anne 
Boleyn's maids-of-honor, — and gained Hy.'s affections. On 
Anne's imprisonment she retired to her home in Wilts : 
thither the King followed her, post-haste, immediately 
after his late wife's execution, and married her, apparently 
nothing loth, the day after that event ! She died at 
Hampton Court, thirteen days after giving birth to a son, 
(Ed. Vl.) Hy. seems to have loved her more than any 
other of his wives. 

4. Anne of Gleves, — m. and divorced, 1540, — d. 1557. 
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Anne was daughter of John, Duke of Cleres, a Pro- 
testant prince, and her eldest sister Sibylla was married 
to the Elector of Saxony, the great Lutheran chief of 
Germany. 

Hy., after in rain negotiating for a Boman Catholic 
princess to succeed Jane, was induced by Cromwell, whose 
pet scheme was a league of the Teutonic nations of Europe 
m favour of the Eeformation, to ask for Anne's hand, 
being prepossessed in her favour by a flattering portrait of 
her by Holbein. 

The princess was sent over to England, and Hy., in his 
eagerness, hastened incog, to Bochester to meet her, and 
was disgusted to find her stout, unwieldy, destitute of all 

gace of manner, and unable to speak a word of English, 
e would have repudiated the contract, and sent her 
home at once, but that Francis and Chas. were now in 
alliance, and, consequently, he could not aiford to insult 
the German princes. He accordingly married her, — ^but 
in his heart determined to get rid of her, and be revenged 
on Cromwell for his unlucky speculation, as soon as pos- 
sible. His wish for a separation was intensified by his 
falling in love with Catherine Howard. In the same 
month that Cromwell was executed, Convocation annulled 
the King's marriage, on the pretext of Anne's having been 
betrothed to the Marquis of Lorraine previous to her union 
with Hy., and Parliament confirmed the judgment. 

Anne was then informed of the decision, and was 
offered, if she acquiesced in it, a pension of £3,000, — 
Kichmond Palace for a residence, — and the title and rank 
of a sister to Hy. She, being stolidly good-tempered and 
easy-going, readily accepted the conditions, and consented 
to the divorce. 

The rest of her life was spent in quiet comfort : she was 
always on cordial terms with the Court, and appeared in 
public at Mary's coronation. She died at Chelsea, greatly 
esteemed for her piety and charitableness. 

6. Catherine Howard,— m. 1540, — ^beheaded 1542. 

Catherine was daughter of Lord Howard, and niece of 
the Duke of Norfolk. Early left motherless, she was 

I)laced under the charge of the Duchess of Norfolk, who 
eft her to do much as she pleased. The consequence was 
that she drifted into immorality. After Hy.'s marriage 
with Anne of Cleves^ Gardiner, knowing his determination 
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to be rid of her, and wishing, in the interests of his faith, 
to see her succeeded hj a Boman Catholic Queen, brought 
Catherine under the notice of Hy., who conceived a vio- 
lent afifection for her, — ^appointed her maid-of-honour to 
Anne,-and married her a few days after his divorce from 
that princess. 

After about eighteen months' happy union, Cranmer 
imparted to Hy. reports that were current of her nuchas- 
tity both before and after her marriage. The King reluc- 
tantly issued orders to arrest two of her lovers, Derham, 
and Culpepper, together with Lady Kochefort, who, though 
the chief witness against Anne Boleyn, had been Cathe- 
rine's confidante in her amours. They were all condemned, 
and executed, the Queen confessing her criminality before 
marriage, and little doubt existing of her guilt after her 
union with Hy. 

6. Catherine Parr,— m. 1543, — d. 1548. 

Catherine was daughter of Sir Thos. Parr, an officer of 
Hy.'s household, who died while his child was very young. 
She married 

1. Lord Broiujh, who left her a widow at the age of 15. 

2. Lord LatimeTy during her union with whom she 
heartily embraced Protestantism. He died in 1543. 

3. Hy, VIIL 

Her position was one of great peril, for the King had 
become a brutal tyrant, and the Soman Catholic officials 
watched her closely; but her strong good sense enabled 
her to outride all dangers, while, at the same time, she 
eflfectually fostered the Reformation. 

4. Sir Thomas Seymour, who had courted her at Lord 
Latimer's death, but had been set aside in favour of 
Hy., and who was extremelv unkind to her. She died 
a few days after the birth ot a daughter, — not without 
suspicion of poison. It is disputed whether her child 
died young, or grew up and was married. 

Issue. — Mary I., — by Catherine of Arragon. 
Elisabeth. — ^by Anne Boleyn. 
Edward VI., — ^by Jane Seymour. 

Claim. — Ooody — being next heir to Hy. VIL, on whom 
Parliament had settled the succession, and uniting in him- 
self the opposing claims of Lancaster and York. 

Character. — Hy.'s appearance was strikingly prepos- 
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Beesing at the time of his accession. His person was 
elegant, his face frank, and his manners cordial. In later 
life he became gross and unwieldy, and his countenance 
assumed a cruel, sensual cast. 

His intellect was vigorous and penetrating, his wit con- 
siderable, and his education learned. 

He was naturally generous, ardent, energetic, and firm ; 
but circumstances unfortunately gave an evil bias to 
qualities that might, under favourable auspices, have 
developed into a lofty and virtuous character. 

He found himself in early youth uncontrolled master of 
himself and of vast pecuniary resources. The Earl of 
Surrey, anxious to ingratiate himself with the new mon- 
arch, induced him to enter upon a course of reckless 
prodigality and pleasure, whence originated the sensual 
selfishness Hy. afterwards displayed. 

Indulged in every whim by his Ministers, and finding 
Parliament subservient, his strength of will degenerated 
into tyranny. 

At the same time, being flattered by his attendants, and 
courted by foreign powers, he became vain and arrogant. 

These master passions, having taken possession of him, 
naturally brought other vices in their train. To gratify 
his lust, he sacrificed the ties of affection; to provide 
means for his extravagances, he was guilty of injustice 
and dishonesty; while to those who opposed, or who 
seemed to oppose, his will, he shewed himself violent, 
cruel, capricious, and ungrateful 

With all his faults, however, Hy. retained the admira- 
tion, if not the attachment, of his people till the last, which 
was doubtless owing to his being a thorough Englishman 
in his bluff and jovial address, his open-handeduess, his 
bull-dog coura^ and tenacity of purpose, and his genuine 
patriotism. 

WAB8. 

THSEB WITH FSAHCE. 
1. 1611-1614. 

Origva,—lu 1610 Pope Julius II. formed, with Spain 
and Venice, against France, the Holy League, with the 
prime object or expelling the French from N. Italy. 

In 1511 Hy., who was anxious to exert a commanding 
influence in European politics, was induced by the Pope, 
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who flattered him by the bestowal upon him of the title 
of " Head of the Italian League^* to join the alliance 
against England's hereditary foe. 

Events. — In 1612 Hy. was led by his long-headed 
father-in-law, Ferdinand, to unite in an expedition against 
the S. of France, for the purpose of regainmg Guienne for 
England, and conquering Navarre for Spain. 

10,000 English troops, under the MarquU of Dor$et, 
were despatched to Biscay to co-operate with the Spanish 
force. Ferdinand, — on the plea that it would not be safe to 
enter France, leaving hostile Navarre in their rear, — induced 
the English commander to consent to the latter kingdom 
being first attacked. Accordingly, employing the English 
forces to watch the frontier against the French, Ferdinand 
invaded Navarre, — conquered it,— and made it part of 
Spain. The army of the Marquis of Dorset, meanwhile, 
suffered bitterly from privation and sickness, and became 
so reduced that, after six mouths' absence, its commander 
returned home, having done nothing but act as a cat's- 
paw for the Spanish monarch. 

At Sea Sir Edward Howard defeated the French fleet, 
under Admiral Primauget^ off the coast of Brittany, with 
the loss, however, of the " Eegent/' the largest English 
ship engaged. 

In Idlo the Emneror Maximilian joined the Ijeague. 

Sir Ed. Howard was killed in attempting, with two 
ships, to cut out six French vessels near Brest. 

25,000 English troops were despatched to France, under 
the Earl of Shrewsbury and Lord Herbert y and besieged 

Teronenne, in Artois, defended by Teligny. Hy. and 
Maximilian^ (with a mixed German and Flemish force), 
afterwards joined them, — the Emperor, to flatter Hy., 
nominally serving under him, but in reality commanding 
the expedition. 

A Dody of 10,000 French cavalry, under the Duke* of 
Longtteville, coming to the relief of the town, were attacked 
and routed by an inferior number of German horse and 
English archers. The engagement is known as the 

Battle of Guinegdte, — from its locality ; or the 

Battle of Spurs, — from the good use made of their 

rowels, by the French, in their speedy and disgraceful 

flight. 
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Terouenne soon afterwards surrendered. 

Tonmay was then besieged, and capitulated. 

After these small results Hy. returned to Englan(^ with 
a great part of the army. 

In lol4 the French and English fleets amused them- 
selves by ravaging respectively the coasts of Sussex and 
Normandy. 

The French having been meanwhile expelled from N. 
Italy, the League was now dissolved, by Leo, Ferdinand, 
and Maximilian making terms with Louis. 

Hy., finding that Ferdinand and Maximilian were nego- 
tiating for the marriage of their grandson, Archduke 
Charles, (who was already betrothed to Mary, Hy.'s sister), 
with a daughter of the King of France, was also induced 
to make Pecuie with Louis : — 

jTerms; — 1. Louis, (then aged 53), to marry Mary, 
Hy.'s sister, (aged 16). 

(The marriage took place, and Louis died three months 
after). 

2. Hy. to receive 1,000,000 crowns, by half-yearly in- 
stalments,— -partly as war indemnity, and partly as arrears 
due to Hy. Vll. 

3. Hy. to retain Toumay. 

2. 1622-1626. 

Origin. — Francis and Charles appealed to Hy. to me- 
diate between them. By his desire they sent ambassadors 
to Calais to arrange a settlement, under the arbitration of 
Wolsey and the Papal Nuncio. Chas., having previously, 
through Wolsey's agency, enlisted Hy.'s sympathy for 
himself, made outrageous demands, which Francis refused, 
and so put an end to the negotiations. 

An alliance against France was then entered into by 

ay., Chas., and the Pope, — it being arranged that Chas. 
ould marry Hy.'s daugnter, Mary 
Events, — In 1522 Hy., dunng a visit of the Emperor 
to England, declared war against France ; but the contest 
was feebly carriea on, and languished throughout, owing 
to the King's want of money. 17,000 men, under the 
Earl of Surrey, landed at Calais, and laid waste Northern 
France, as far as Amiens, — returning to Calais with large 
booty. 
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In 1623 the Duke of Siiffolk led the English army 
within sight of Paris, devastating the country on his 
march ; but sickness amongst the troops compelled his 
return to Calais. 

In 1626 Francis was takeu captive at Pavia by Chas. 
Hy. then proposed to the Emperor that they should 
jointly invade France, on the N. and S., — that the two 
armies should meet at Paris, — that Hy. should there be 
crowned Eling of France, — and that he should then aid 
Chas. to recover Burgundy. 

Chas., calculating upon obtaining all he wanted from his 
captive without war, and little willing to see any increase 
of the power of the King of England, rejected the latter's 
proposition. 

Hy. thereupon, influenced by Wolsey, concluded, through 
the Queen-mother, as Regent, a Treaty with France : — 

Terms: — l. Hy. to use his influence to procure the 
release of Francis. 

2. Hy. to be paid 1,800,000 crowns, in half-yearly in- 
stalments of 50,000 crowns. 

3. Mary, Hy.'s sister, to receive regularly, in future, the 
profits of her dowry. 

4. Wolsey to be paid 100,000 crowns, — nominally, as 
arrears of pension granted for resigning the bishopric of 
Toumay, — really, for his good offices with Hy. on behalf 
of France. 

a 1643-1646. 

Origin, — Chas., alarmed by Francis concluding an 
alliance with the Turks, determined on war, and induced 
Hy. to join him, on pretext of aid afforded to Scotland, 
(then at war with England), and of non-payment of 
money due hy treaty. It was agreed that the two mon- 
archs should invade France, — march direct on Paris, and 
there unite their forces. 

In 1644 Hy. landed at Calais with 30,000 men, and 
was joined by 14,000 Flemings, while Chas. entered France 
on the N.E. with a large army. 

Hy., instead of moving on Paris, besieged 

BoxdognOt which surrendered after two months. 

Chas., on advanciug towards Paris, learned how Hy. 
was engaged, — professed great indignation at his breach 
of compact, (though himself had stopped by the way to 
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take some towns), — and concluded with Francis the 
Treiitj of Crdpy, leaviog England to continue the war 
alone. Hy. then returned home. 

In 1545 Francis prepared a fleet of 200 ships, and an 
army of 60,000 men, for a descent upon Enff&,nd. Hy. 
assembled 120,000 troops, and put the coast in a state of 
thorough defence. After an engagement oflF Portsmouth, 
in which the French sank the Mary Rose, with 700 men, 
part of the French force effected a landing on the L of 
Wight, but were compellea to retreat to their ships, and 
the expedition was shortly compelled by disease to return 
home. 

, In 1546, after some unimportant fighting in the N. of 
France, Peace was concluded : — 

TerTna.—!. Francis to pay Hy. 2,000,000 crowns, — 
partly as war-indemnity, and partly as arrears due by past 
treaties. 

2. Hy. to hold Boulogne for eight years, or until the 
money should be paid. 

THBEB WAES WITH SCOTLAND.— (See" ^co<cAJ/air».") 

EEBELLIOVS. 

1. 1525.— After the conclusion of peace with France, 
in 1525, Hy.y expecting a quarrel with the Emperor, by 
Wolse/s advice, endeavoured to raise a large svheidy with- 
out consent of Parliament. A general opposition fol- 
lowed,— ^Ae whole country was ripe for revolt, and in Suflfolk 
and several other counties a rising actually commenced. 
The King then revoked the commission authorising the 
subsidy, and the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk induced 
those in arms to lay them down. The ringleadejra s\irren- 
dered, but were pardoned. 

2. In LincolnsMre, 1536. 

Origin. — Discontent at religious innovations, and es- 
pecially at the dissolution of the smaller monasteries, 
whereby great distress was caused. 

Object — To expel from Court, and punish, " base-bom 
persons," (i,e. Cranmer, Cromwell, and other Reformers), 
— to suppress heresy, (i.e. Protestantism), — and to restore 
the old order of things in the Church. 

Leaders, — "Dr. Mackerel, Abbot of Barlings, and a 
man named Melton, who called himself Captain Cobler. 

c 
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The Duke of Suffolk marched against them, and in- 
duced them, OD promise of pardon, to submit, and to give 
up their leaders, who were afterwards executed. 

3. The Pilgrimage of Oraee, 1636 and 1637,— had 

the same origin and object as MeltorCs Rehelliony of which it 
was really an extension into Yorkshire. 

It took its name from the fact that at the head of the 
insurgents marched a number of priests, bearing crosses 
and banners, on each of which were woven representations 
of a crucifix, a chalice, and the five woimds of Christ. 

Leaders, — Aske^ a Doncaater lawyer, and several 
abbots, nobles, and gentlemen, including Lords Latimer, 
Scrope, and Hussey. 

The insurgents, 40,000 in number, took York, Hull, and 
Pontefract, — the Archbishop of York and Lord l^Arcy, 
who had been shut up in the latter place, joining them, 
ostensibly through compulsion ; — but found themselves 
opposed at Doncaster to a force of 5,000, under the Duke 
of Norfolk. By offering to pardon those who submitted, 
and promising that a Parliament should meet at York to 
redress wrongs, the Duke speedily reduced the revolt. 

In 1637 the insurrection broke out again. Norfolk ad- 
vanced with a large army, — the insurgents dispersed, — 
and Lords Hussey and D'Arcy, Aske, and many of the 
rank and file, were executed. 

HENBY'S FABLIAMEHTS 

Were, on the whole, subservient to him. 

The only occasions on which they opposed him was 
when they were annoyed at Wolsey's overbearing and pre- 
sumptuous treatment of them. 

In 1602, led by More, the Commons refused a subsidy. 

From 1515-1523 there was no Parliament, Wolsey having 
the administration entirely in his own hands. 

In 1528 want of money for the French war compelled 
Hy. to summon a Parliament. 

Wolsey came in person to the Commons, and demanded 
a property-tax of 4s. in the pound on every one worth £40 
and more. After a debate of fifteen days, however, they 
voted only 2s. in the pound, the payments to extend over 
four years. 

Wolsey, greatly chagrined, again came down to the 
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House, and wished to reason with its memliers ; but he 
was summarily dismissed, with the answer that they rea- 
soned only amongst themselves. 

Hy. was so enraged at this opposition to his will that he 
called no Parliament from 1623 1629. 

The Parliaments assembled after the latter date were 
intensely loyal, and even servile. 

STATXTTES, (not mentioned elsewhere). 
Three Acts of Succession. 

1. 1634« — 1. Confirmed Hy.'s divorce from Catherine 
of Arragon, and his marriage with Anne Boleyn. 

2. Settled the crown upon his issue by Anne. 

All who refused, upon demand, to swear to be bound by 
this Act were declared to be guilty of 

Misprision of Treason, — i,e, an ofm/oe almost cmxywndng 
to treason, — ^^ miaprisions" (from Fr. mJipris^neglect or 
contempt), being all offences closely bordering upon capital 
ones. 

The penalties for Misprision of Treason were, " loss of 
the profits of land during life, forfeiture of goods, and 
life-imprisoument.'' 

2. 1636. — 1. Confirmed Hy.'s divorce from Anne Boleyn. 

2. Declared Mary and Elizabeth illegitimate. 

3. Settled the crown on Hy.'s issue by Jane Seymour, 
or, (should she die childless), by any subsequent wife. 

4. Gave Hy. power, should he have no further issue, to 
aetUe the succession, thereafter, by will or letters-patent. 

8. 1644. — Settled the crown, first, on Edward and his 
issue, — secondly, on Mary, — ^and, thirdly, on Elizabeth. 

(No provision was made by this Act for the succession 
should Ed., Mary, and Elizabeth all leave no issue ; but 
Hy., by the authority given him by the Act of 1536, 
directed in his will, that, in such case, the crown should 
devolve on the descendants of his younger sister Mary, 
Duchess of Suffolk, — ^thus exdvding th^ Scotch branch oi 
the family descended from his elder sister Margaret^. 

Statute releasing Hy. from all his debts, 1529. 

Sta^tute empowering the monarch to repeal all 
Acts passed while nnder the age of 24, 1637. 

Statute declaring proclamations made by the King 
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and Coxmoil, and not prdndicial to the people's 
liberties, or opposed to establislied laws, to have the 
same force as if they were Acts of Parliament, 1640. 
Statute remitting to Hy. all money borrowed by 
him since 1542, and ordering that any snms he had 
repaid should be returned to him, 1544. 

A Poor Law, — enforcing, for the first time, compul- 
Bory support of paupers. 

Two statutes against Vagrancy. 

1. 1531, — J.P.'b to grant to the aged poor ana jnpotent, 
begging-licences, authorizing them to beg within certain 
limits, — any one exceeding the prescribed bounds, to be 
confined in the stocks for two days and nights. 

All persons begging without licence, to be whipped, or 
kept in the stocks for three days and nights. " Sturdy 
and valiant beggars" to be whipped at a cart's-tail, — re- 
turned to their parishes, — and there put to hard labour. 

Proctors, pardoners, quacks, fortune-tellers, &c., wan- 
dering about in the exercise of their calling, to be whipped 
for two successive days, for first offence, — for second, to 
be whipped for two days, be put in the pillory, and lose 
the rignt ear, — for third, two whippings, pillory, and loss 
of other ear. 

These measures not proving sufficiently repressive, and 
less excuse existing for vagrancy, after the dissolution of 
the smaller monasteries, (since much of the property of 
these institutions was devoted to public works, and em- 
ployment for the labouring-classes was thus ensured), 
severer enactments were deemed necessary, and Hy, him" 
tdf drew vp 

2. 1536, — the main articles being that 

1. No private charity, save " broken meat," should be 
bestowed. 

2. Alms for the needy should be collected on Sundays 
and holidays, and that the priest should keep account of 
such sums, and their disposal. 

3. Idle children above five years old should be appren- 
ticed to some trade. 

4. Labourers might not change their masters at will, or 
wander in search of employment, — or keep their children 
at home, without accounting for their time ; — and, if out 
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of work, might be compelled to enter the senrice of any 
master who might claim their labour. 

5. Able-bodied vagrants found begging a third time to be 
pta to death cu felons/ 

These statutes were rendered necessary by the great 
increase in the number of beggars, which can be accounted 
for on two grounds : — 

1. Landed property had been gradually passing out of 
the hands of feudal lords, who were bound to maintain a 
number of vassals, into the possession of those who owned 
no such obligations. 

2. The monasteries had been in the habit of relieving, 
and affording lodging to, the destitute, while the lands 
belonging to them had been let to tenants at light rents. 

When the religious houses were suppressed, however, 
their charities ceased, and the new proprietors of the 
lands either dispossessed the former tenants, or compelled 
them, by the heavy rents they demanded, to give up their 
holdings. 

The majority of those deprived of their means of sub- 
sistence by these two causes became paupers or vagrants. 

Wilfiil Murder by Foisoning was made Treason,— 

the punishment to be boiling to death ! 

(This law was passed in consequence of his cook attempt- 
ing to poison the Bishop of Rochester's family). 

Statute of Uses. — Declared it illegal to leave land to 
churches for a longer period than 20 years. 

The First Statute of Bankrupts. 

Statute allowing all persons, with a few exceptions, 
being absolute owners, to dispose o( by will, two- 
thirds of their lands held in chivalry, and all their 
lands held in socage. 

Statute forbidding bound books to be imported 
from the Continent. 

TBJBATIES, (not mentioned elsewhere). 

Between Hy. and Francis, 1618, for the restoration 
of Toumay to France, — ^brought about by Wolsey's in- 
fluence. 

Terms.— I. The Dauphin to marry Hy.'s daughter, 

Mary. 
2. Toomay to be restored as her dowry. 
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3. Francis to pay Hj. 600,000 crowns in 12 annual in- 
stalments. 

4. Wolsey to resign the bishopric of Toumay, and to 
receive a pension of 12,000 Kvres as compensation. 

Between Hy. and Francis, 1627.— In pursuance of 

Chas.'s policy of making Austria supreme in Italy, his 
forces, under the traitor Duke of Bourbon, sacked Bomey 
and made Clement prisoner in the Castle of St Angelo. 
Hy. and Francis thereupon concluded a treaty. 

Terma.—l. The Pope to be released, and the Imperial 

ists driven out of Italy. 

2. Hy. to rive up all claim to the French crown. 

3. Hy. and all his successors to receive a pension o 
50,000 crowns from France. 

(Nothing ever came of this treaty, for Chas. and Francis 
reconciled their diflferences by the First Peace of Cambray, 
1529). 

ECCLESIASTICAL AND BELIOIOXTS AFFAIBS. 

PSIMATES. — ^Wareham, Cranmer. 

THE BEFOBHATIGIV, (i»e, the establishment of Protest- 
antism in place of Eoman Catholicism), oommenoed in Ger- 
many in 1617, when Luther published his 95 propositiona 

Hy. wrote against Luther a ^^ Defence of the Seven Sacror- 
merUs,*' in Latin, 1521,— and was rewarded by Leo X. 
with the title 

(* Fidel Defensor,'* (^Defender of the Faith), — ^whence 
the F.D. on our eoinage. 

TEE BEEOBHATIOV IN ENGLAKD. 

The development and eompletion of the Befonna- 
tion form the main featnre of the Tudor Period. 

The commencement of this revolution dates much further 
back than the reign of Hy. VIII. 

There had long been opposition to the impudent pre- 
tensions of the Church, and Fap<d Supremacy had re- 
ceived heavy blows from such statutes as that of Free- 
munire, and that limiting Benefit of Clergy. 

The change in rdigi<m had been inaugurated by Wycliffe. 
His doctrines had, at first, spread rapidly ; but the con- 
vulsion caused by the Wars or the Rosea seriously retarded 
their progress, — otherwise it i« more than probable that 
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the Beformation, as far as the national faith was con- 
cerned, would have been completed in England before the 
Tudors. 

But, though retarded, the reformed religion was not 
crushed. During the reien of Hy. YIL it had made con- 
siderable progress, and m>m the beginning of the l6th 
century, London, the ^at centre of intellectual activity, 
was hostile to the Popish clergy. 

At the Accession of Henry VIII. there were, besides the 
existence of a *' leaven of LoUardism '' amongst the people, 
two influences at work preparing the way for the mignty 
revolution soon to be efi^ted : — 

1. A deep and ever-increasing disgust with the tyranny 
of Bome, and the immunities', pride, rapacity, luxury, and 
immorality of the clergy generally. 

2. A spirit of inquiry, — ^resulting from the spread of 
knowledge, (consequent upon the mmtiplication of printed 
books, and the Eevival of Learning), and from the in- 
creased intercourse between European states. 

The ReformoUion during this reign presents two aspects^ 
— a religioits and 9.polUioal, each of which it will be best 
to treat separately. 

EeligionB Progress.— The Beformation in Germany 

Save a mighty impetus and encouragement to Protestant 
octrine in England. 

The Translation of the Scriptures into English was, how 
ever, ths chief agency by which the change of religion was 
advanced in this reign. 

Tyndale'a Translation of the New Testament, 

based chiefly on the Vulgate, was printed at Antwerp, 
1526, and secretly conveyed to England. Its circulation 
caused intense alarm to the Bomish party. All of the 
unsold edition was bought up at Antwei-p by their agents, 
— search was made in London, and at the Universities, for 
copies, — and the books thus procured were burned, in 
Wolsey's presence, at Paul's Cross. This measure, how- 
ever, only aided the spread of the Scriptures; for the 
money paid for the unsold copies afforded lyniale the 
means of publishing the 
2nd Edition, 1534, also printed abroad. The 
^rd Edition, 1536, was published in England, — being 
the first translation of the New Testament printed in thie 
coufitry. 
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In 1634 Convocation requested Hy. to authorize an 
English Bible. As a result appeared 

Goverdale'a Bible, 1536,— by Coverdale, Tyndale, and 
Bogers, — ^the Jirst complete English printed Biblet^-dedi" 
cated to Hy. 

Cromwell, by Hy.'s authority, ordered every clergymau 
to have a copy of C/s Bible and a Latin version of the 
Scriptures placed in his church for the people's use, and 
allowed the sale of the English Bible, 1536. 

Matthew's Bible, 1637, — edited by John Rogers, the 
Marian proto-martyr, — little more than a 2nd edition of 
Coverdale's. It contained marginal notes on the errors of 
Popery. 

The Great Bible, (or Cranmer'a Bible), 1639, — 

a revision of Matthew's, with a preface by Cranmer. From 
this is taken the version of the Psalms found in the Book 
of Common Prayer. 

Tavemer'a Bible, 1539,— an almost new translation, 
— by Rd. Tavemer, an Oxford scholar. 

In 1538 the order to set up a copy of the English Bible 
in every church was renewea, and in 1541 a^ain repeated, 
(the Oreat Bible being the one prescribed), with a penalty, in 
ease of non-compliance, of 40s. monthly until canied out. 

In 1543 Hy. forbade the sale of Tyndale's '^ false trans- 
lation," and the reading of the Bible by tradesmen, appren- 
tices, yeomen, labourers, and women, — and rescindea the 
order to place a Great Bible in every church. 

This was owing to Gardiner's influence. 

Service-Books, ftc. — At Hy.'s accession the following /^arto 
of thetmblic service were in English: — 

1. The Exhortation and Confession in the Communion. 

2. The Creed, Lord's Prayer, and Ten Commandments, 
— ^frequently expounded from the pulpit. 

3. Parts of the " Occasional Ofl&ces.'' 
1516. The Samm Breviary was revised. 
1633. New edition of Sarum Missal. 

1536. MarshMs Primer, 2nd edition, appeared, — ^with- 
out authority. 

1536. The Epistles and Gospels appeared in English. 

Boyal Injunction, explaining the use of images, rites 
and ceremonies, and the honour to be paid to saints,— cur- 
tailing holidays and pilgrimages, — ^ana directing the clergy 
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to explain to the people the Creed, Lord's Prayer, and Ten 
Comm andments. 

Ten Articles of Beligion set forth by Convocation, with 
Eoyal authority. 

1537. The Institution of a Christian Han, or the 
Bishop^s Booky — a book of doctrine, leaning to the Be- 
formed Faith, — published by Craumer's influence, with 
Royal authority. 

1539. Bp. ffUse^s Frimery published, — ^by command of 
Cromwell. 

1541. Cranmer proposed in Conrocation that the exist- 
ing Service-Books should be reformed, by omitting the 
names of the Pope and Thomas k Becket, &c. 

1542. Convocation ordered that every Sunday and holi- 
day, after Te Deum and Magnificaty there should be read 
in English a chapter from the New Testament, and that, 
the New being completed, the Old should be read in like 
manner. 

Hy. requested Convocation to appoint a committee to 
examine and reform the existing Service-Books. The 
committee was appointed ; but its deliberations issued in 
no tangible result. 

1543. A Necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any 
Christian Man, or the King's Booh, — a manual of doctrine, 
leaning to Eomanism, — published by Gardiner's influence, 
with the Royal authority. 

1544. The Litany revised and set forth, in English, by 
Cranmer, with Royal authority, — the chief change from 
the Papist Litany being the omission of a long list of 
saints' names. 

1545. The Kincfs Primer, — in English, — containing 
Matins, Evensong, Compline, the Litany, Lord's Prayer, 
Ten Commandments, Creed, &c. 

Political Progress. 

In 1631 Hy. instructed the Attorney-General to pro- 
secute the whole of the clergy for PrcemunirSy incurred by 
their acknowledging the authority of Wolsey's Legatine 
Court. Convocation pleaded guilty, — condoned for the 
offence by paying Hy. £119,000, — and were compelled to 
sign a declaration that the Eling was *' Sv/preme Head of , 
the Church and Clergy of England,^ 

This was the first blow, (and a heavy one;, dealt by Hy. 
at the power of the Pope. 
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In 1582 Parliafnent gave to Hj. the option of allowing, 
or refusing, the payment of 

Annate!, or Firit-Fnuts, — i,e. a year's income of his see, 
paid to the Pope by every bishop, on his preferment. It 
was enacted, also, that any Papal censnre passed in coiki> 
sequence of this Act should not oe heeded. 

In 1533 an Act was passed forbidding appeals to Kome 
in causes of matrimony, divorce, and all suits of which the 
Ecclesiastical Courts took cognizance. 

Hitherto Hy.'s measures seem to have been intended 
rather to awe the Pope, and to punish him to some extent 
for his refusal to grant the divorce : a perfect severance 
from Borne does not appear to have been contemplated by 
him. But when, in 1533, Clement declared Cranmer's 
judgment illegal, and threatened Hy. with ezcommu* 
uication if he abode bv it, the King, seeing no hope of 
reconciliation between him and the Pope, determined to 
complete the work he had begun, and assure his own 
supremacy in the Church. 

IN 1684 THE FINAL SEPARATION OF THE ENGLISH 
CHUBGH PBOM BOME TOOK PLAGE. 

Acts were passed by which 

1. Annates were henceforth to he paid to the monarchy 
instead of the Pope. 

2. Peter's Fence, and all other payments to Borne, were 
abolished. 

3. Monasteries were to be visited, and governed by the 
King. 

4. Bishops were to be appointed by royal authority. 

5. Ecclesiastical licences and dispensations were to be 
granted by the archbishops. 

6. The statutes of Frovisors and Framiunire were re- 
enforced. 

7. Hy. was declared " Supreme Head on earth, next under 
Christ, of the English Ohurch,'' and declared to have the 
power to "visit, repress, redress, reform, order, correct, 
restrain, and amend all errors, heresies, abuses, contempts, 
and enormities," falling under auy spiritual authority or 
jurisdiction. 

8. All refusing to acknowledge Hy. as Supreme Head 
of the Church were to be guilty of treason. 

Convocation promised not to meet, or pass any canon, 
without Hy.'s authority. 
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In 1535 Pope Paul III., who had succeeded Clement, 
felt the injuries done by Hy. to Kome culminate in the 
execution of Fisher : consequently he drew up a Bull of 
Interdict and Deposition. It was suspended, through the 
influence of the French King, until 1538, when, in con- 
sequence of the supDression of the moDasteries, it was 
published, — but to noDody's hurt ! 

Hy.'s next act was toaisaolve the reiigicms hotuea. His 
motives in taking this step appear to have been 

1. The carrying out of his purpose of utterly destroying 
the Pope's power, of which the members of these insti- 
tutions were ardent supporters, preaching against Hy.'s 
supremacy, and sowing sedition throughout the country. 

2. To get possession of the property belonging to these 
bodies. 

The reports current of the evil lives led in the monas- 
teries and convents supplied a colourable ground for their 
suppression. 

Under the superintendence of Cromwell, commissioners 
visited the houses, and reported upon their conduct. The 
result was embodied in a Blaek Book, which was presented 
to the Commons, 1536, and whose pages were a long and 
horrif^g record of vice and immorsdity practised m the 
majority of these retreats. 

A pretext for their abolition having been thus laid before 
it. Parliament proceeded to the 

Sappresiion of the Lesser Monasteries, (having an income 
below £200 per annum), 1680. — There were thus despoiled 
376 houses, whose joint revenue was £32,000 per annum, 
and whose furniture and effects were worth at least 
£100,000. 

The smaller institutions were dealt with first, nominaUy 
because they had been found the most depraved, — recUli/ 
because they embraced the so-called Mendicant Friars, 
who, journeying all over the country, were most active in 
stirring up discontent. 

The monks having been very busy in the PUgrimage cf 
Gfrace^ Hy. proceed^, after the collapse of that rising^ to 
the 

Bnppreiiion of the Larger Monasteries, 1689-40. — Most 
of the heads of houses were induced, by the hope of ob- 
taining favourable terms, to give them up of their own 
accord| — while those tibat refused to yiela were uncere- 
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nioDiously expelled, and Dot a few, (0.^. the abbots of Col- 
, Chester, Beadiug, and Glastonbury), were executed. The 

{ larger monasteries thus dissolyed numbered over 500. 

In 1545, Parliament further granted Hy. all chapels, 

hospitals, and colleges, (excepting those of the Universities), 

belonging to religious houses, throughout the country, — 

i the result being the destruction of 90 colleges, 2374 chapels, 

^ and 110 hospiUds, and the confiscation of their property. 

Amidst tnis wholesale destruction, Henry displayed 
peculiar animosity towards Thomas ^ Becket Not only 
was his rich shrine at Canterbury plundered and destroyed, 
but his bones were burned, and the ashes thrown into the 
air, and his festival was abolished. This bitter hatred of 
the EJng to the great Churchman probably arose from the 
fact that the latter had been a most zealous agent of the 
Pope's in fixing the chains of Home upon England, and 
greatly resembled the now detested Wolsey in character 
and policy. 

The total revenue of the houses destroyed was nearly 
£2,000,000 of our money, — ^being four-sevenths of the en- 
tire possessions of the Church. 
I The property thus obtained was employed in the follow- 

ing manner : — 

1. The heads of the dissolved houses were pensioned. 

2. Six new bishoprics, — those of Westminster, Oxford, 
Peterborough, Bristol, Chester, and Gloucester, were 
endowed. 

I 3. Trinity College, Cambridge, and several schools and 

hospitals were founded. 

4. Dover Harbour was improved, the defences of the 
South Coast strengthened, ana other public works carried 
out. 

5. Large grants of land and tithes were made to favour- 
ites, or sold at a low figure to others of the nobility and 
gentry, — this being the origin of lay impropriators. 

The Dissolution of Monasteries, although it caused pre- 
sent want, and a truly lamentable and irreparable national 
loss in the destruction of the monastic libraries, was a 
most beneficial measure, for 

1. It was the means of supporting Protestantism undet 
Mary, for the new owners of the church lands naturally 
op]>osed the return to a religion under which they would 
have to restore their possessions. 
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2. The new proprietors, setting to work to improve, and 

Erofit by, possessions which had lain almost idle in the 
ands of the Church, gave a considerable impetus to 
national industry and traffic. 
ffy.^s share in the Eefonnatwn was undoubtedly great. 
By destroying the Pope's power in England, he cleared 
the way for the rapid advance of Protestantism, and so 
hastened on the great change in the national faithy which 
must have come eventually, but which would have been 
long delayed but for the King's fortunate rupture with 
Home. 
But it must be remembered that 

1. His share in the revolution was almost entirely 
politicaL 

2. No credit is due to Hy. for tbe part he took in it, 
since his quarrel with Home, and consequent schism, 
arose, not from conscientious conviction, but merely from 
being thwarted by the Pope in his efforts to obtain a 
divorce. 

The Sling's religious tenets underwent no change. His 
devotion to Romanism never swerved, and he desired, and 
strove, to retain it as the national religion. 

But his action in this particular was not uniform, owing 
to the fact that he was swayed in turns by the diverse 
counsels of his ministers. Cranmer and Cromwell, while 
appearing to conform to Bomanism, were really Protest- 
ants, and with infinite tact exercised their influence with 
the King to obtain toleration and assistance for the re- 
formed faith : the Duke of Norfolk, and Gardiner, keen 
Papists, exerted themselves to induce him to rigorous 
treatment of the so-called heretics, — and thus Hy.'s policy 
fluctuated according as the one or the other party hap- 
pened to possess for the time his private ear, and presents 
a strangely anomalous alternation of toleration and per- 
secution. 

The religious measures favourable to the Beformatinn 
which received Hy.'s sanction have been already noticed 
under " Religioua ProgressJ* The following are the chief 
steps taken oj him against it : — 

Parliament, at the Elin^s express desire, passed the 

Law of the Six Articles, fcallea by Protestants the Bloody 
Statute), 1689, '* for abolisninff diversity of opinion in cer- 
tain articles concerning the Christian religion." 
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It insisted upon 

1. The doctrine of Transubstantiation. 

2. Communion of the laity in one kind Ouxj. 

3. Celibacy of the clergy. 

4. Yows of continence Deing kept. 

5. Private masses being effectual 

6. Auricular confession being necessary. 

Those denying Article I. were to be burned ; any one 
denying any of the remainder to suffer loss of property 
for a first offence, and death for a second. 

Cranmer spoke against the Act; but, when it was 
passed, submitted, and separated from his wife. 

Thhs statute was put into speedy and effectual force : 
500 persons were almost immediately imprisoned for deny- 
ing its articles, — amongst them bemg bps. Latimer and 
Shaxton, who were also compelled to give up their sees. 

But Cranmer, Cromwell, Suffolk, and others, exerting 
their influence in turn, Hy. released the whole of the 
offenders. 

Upon Hy.'s marriage with Catherine Howard, the 
Papist party were again in the ascendant, and the Six 
Articles were put into action against the Protestants with 
fearful rigour. 

Two years after ordering, under penalty, a Bible to be 
placed in every church, an Act was passed condemning 
Tyndale's version, and forbidding all but persons of rank 
and station to resul the Scriptures. 

Hy.'s pet doctrine was TransubstantiatioiK and he never 
spared any one who denied it. For thus offending, Lam- 
bert, a schoolmaster of London, was burned in 1538, and 
Anne Asctte, a young Lincolnshire lady, of great beauty 
and intelligence, racked^ and burned, in 1546. 

While Hy. persecuted the Protestants, he punished with 
equal rigour all Roman Catholics who denied his supre- 
macy : thus he burnt, " as heretics, those who avowed the 
tenets of Luther," and han^d, *^as traitors, those who 
owned the authority of the l*ope." Frequently, indeed, 
Protestants and Papists sufferea in company. 

It is computed that 72,000 persons were executed in 
this reign for various offences. 
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VAEIOVS MATTERS. 

The Oipsies first came to England early in this I'eign. 

Empson and Dudley executed, 1510.~Ou Hy/s ac- 
cession these unpopular instruments of his father's extor- 
tions were imprisoned in the Tower, — tried upon a ridi- 
culous charge of having intended, at Hy. VII.'s death, to 
seize upon the Government, — ^found guilty, — attainted, — 
and beneaded, Hy., anxious to win popularity, leaving 
them to their fate. 

Wales incorporated with England, 1586. 

There existed in Wales 141 independent lords, or 
fnjorcherSf within whose lordships the King had no juris- 
diction ; in consequence, justice was badly administered, 
and robbery and violence were rife. 

To put an end to this state of things, an Act was passed 
proviaing that 

1. All Wales should be incorporated with England. 

2. The Welsh should have the same laws and rights as 
the rest of the Eling^s subjects. 

3. Gavelkind, (i,e, the practice of dividing a man's lands, 
at his death, amongst all the males of his family), should 
cease. 

4. The separate lordships should be annexed to the 
nearest counties. 

5. No marcher should have power to pardon any trea- 
son, murder, or felony, committed within his lordship. 

6. That each Welsh shire, and one borough in each, 
should send one member to Parliament 

Monmouthshire was separated from Wales in this 
reign, leaving to that country twelve counties, which, with 
the towns, henceforth sent twenty-four members to the 
Commons. 

Hy. was the first English monarch to assune the 
titles of '< Highness" and <' Majesty.'' 
Henry's Continental Eolations and Policy. 

Under Hy. VII. commenced "the political system of 
Europe," ije, " that series of wars and negotiations among 
its different kingdoms which has continued to the present 
da^," — Chas. YIII. of France being the first to upset the 
existing relation of States, by invading Italy. 

Hy.y nowever, as has been said before, did not take an 
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actiye part in contiuental politics ; but Hy. VIII., influ- 
enced by personal and national ambition, threw himself 
heartily into them. 

His policy, however, constantly fluctuated with his own 
interests, or those of Wolsey, (whUe the Cardinal's admi- 
nistratiou lasted). 

His reign commenced with a French war, into which he 
was naturally led by the Pope's influence, and the national 
animosity against France. 

Soon after the conclusion ofpeace, Francis I. ascended 
the throne, at the age of 21. He set himself to secure the 
friendship of Hy., and succeeded in his object by con- 
ciliating and bribing Wolsey. 

In 1519 MaximiUan died, and there presented them- 
selves for the Emperorship three candidates,— Francis, 
Chas. I. of Spain, (who, besides that country, ruled the 
Netherlands, Naples, and the New World), and Hy., who, 
however, iinding that he had entered the field too late, 
soon withdrew, leaving Francis and Chas. to contend for 
the post. 

The latter was elected, and thus became Chas Y. of 
Germany. 

Henceforth there was constant strife between him and 
Francis, and each naturally courted the alliance of Hy., — 
the resources of England, and her natural situation quali- 
fying her to hold the balance of power between the two 
monarchs. 

Francis, trusting to his personal powers of persuasion, 
urged Hy. to meet him near Calais. Hy. consented, and 
Wolsey was appointed to make the needful arrangements. 

The King of England crossed the Channel with his 
Queen and Court, met Francis at a spot between Guisnes 
and Ardres, on English ground, (an honour cunningly 
obtained by Wolsey for Hy. on the plea that he had taken 
the trouble to cross the sea for the interview). 

The English and French Court and nobles made such a 
magnificent display of dress and equipages that the meeting 
^ was called the 

Field of the Cloth of Gold, 1520.— It lasted three weeks, 

which were occupied in tournaments, festivals, and Court 

n ceremonies. Before parting, however, it was agreed that 

the Dauphin should marry Mary, Hy.'s daughter, and 

that, should their issue succeed to the crown of England, 
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FraDce should pay Eoglaod 100,000 crowns yearly for 
ever. 

Francis departed from the conference believing that he 
had succeeded with Hy., but he was totally mistaken. 

As soon as Chas. had heard of the projected meeting, he 
touched England on his way from Spain to the Nether- 
lands, and was met by Hy. and the Queen, at Hythe. By 
holding out to Hy. the prospect of recovering the pro- 
vinces in France that had formerly belonged to England, — 
and to Wolsey the vision of succeeding to the tiara, he so 
wrought upon the King and his minister, that, when they 
met Francis, their minds were already made up in the 
Emperor's favour, and consequently their cordiality 
towards the French King was assumed, and the treaty 
made was not intended to be binding. 

Immediately after the Field of the Cloth of Goldy Hy. 
went to see Chas. at Gravelines, and took him back to 
Calais on a visit. The Emperor here strengthened his 
hold on Hy., and completely won over "Wolsey by confer- 
ring on him the revenues of two Spanish bishoprics, 
besides renewing the promise of the Popedom. 

The result of these negotiations between Hy. and Chas. 
was seen in the immoderate demands made by the Emperor 
at the Calais Congress, and in the consequent league con- 
cluded between him, Hy., and the Pope, against Francis. 

In 1521 Leo X. died, and Adrian VI. was elected to the 
Papal chair. Chas., to conciliate Wolsey under his dis- 
appointment, re-visited England in 1522, and succeeded 
in retaining his good offices, by a promise of his certainly 
filling the next vacancy at the Vatican. 

In 1523, however, Adrian died, and Wolsey was again 
passed over in favour of Clement YII. Bealising at 
length the hollowness of Charles's promises, the great Car- 
din^ henceforth used his influence to detach Hy. from the 
Emperor, and to ally him with Francis. His efforts Anally 
resulted in the peace that closed the Second French War, 

Francis was released by Chas. in 1526, on condition that 
he should cede Burgundy, and abandon all claim to Naples, 
Milan, and the sovereignty of Flanders, which, when he 
had recovered his liberty, he refused to do. In this deter- 
mination he was upheld by Hy . War between Chas. and 
France was accordingly renewed. 

The bonds between the two mouarchs were strengthened 

o 
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by the treaty into which they entered after the sack of 
Borne, and by Hy.'s quarrel with Chas. and the Pope, (in 
consequence of the divorce), which led him to seek a 
closer alliance with the French monarch. For this end 
he crossed the Channel, and, at Boulogne and Calais, en- 
tered with him into fresh pledges of mutual friendship 
and aid. 

On the death of Catherine, in 1536, Chas., who was 
then engaged in a deadly struggle with Francis, made 
overtures to Hy., which he rejected. 

In 1637, however, the Pope, with a view to crushing 
Hy., having brought about a close alliance between the 
Emperor and Francis, the friendship of the latter with 
Hy. cooled. 

The aid given by Francis to Scotland finally detached 
Hy. from the French King, — he allied with Chas., (who 
had broken with Francis), — and the Third French War 
followed. 

The conclusion of Hy.'s reign left him at peace with 
the Emperor and with France. 

NAVAL AFFAIBS, AND COMMEBCR 
Hy. was the <' creator of fhe English navy." 

To the Oreat Harry he added, first the Lion^ captured 
from Barton, — then the Regent, of 1,000 tons, built at 
Woolwich, — and other vessels, until, at the end of his 
reign, the navy could boast 58 ships, of 12,000 tons aggre- 
gate burden, and manned by 8,000 men. 

Up to this time vessels for war purposes had been 
partly provided by the Cinque Ports, and partly borrowed 
from English apd foreign merchants. 

Hy. was the last English monarch that hired foreign 
ships. 

Ae also established fhe first Navy office, presided 
over by the chief officers, — ^the Corporation of Trinity- 

HonsOy and smaller institutions of the same kind at Hull 
and Newcastle, for Ucensing and ordering pilots, and 
placing beacons and buoys, — and the dockyardlS and 
stores at Woolwich and Deptford. 

The Cod Fishery in Newfonndland originated, 1536. 

Several Commercial Treaties were m^de with 
France and Spain. 
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SCOTCH AFFAIES. 

FIRST WAB WITH ENOLAUD, 1518-1611 
Origin, — Though James IV. was Hy.'s brother-in-law, 
he preserved the old alliance of Scotland with France, 
and was induced by Louis, during the first French war, 
to declare war against England, on three pretexts : — 

1. That the jewels bequeathed to Margaret, by her 
father Hy. VII., had not been handed over to her. 

2. That Sir Andrew Barton, one of Jas.'s naval com- 
manders, (and, in reality, a pirate), had been attacked in 
the Downs by an English fleet, — slain, — and his flag-ship, 
the Lion, captured. 

The cause of this act on the part of Thomas Howard, 
the English admiral, was that, during a war between 
Scotland and Portugal, Barton had spoiled a number of 
English vessels, — pretending that they were carrying 
Portuguese goods. 

3. That Ker, the warden of the Scotch border, had been 
assassinated, and his murderers not punished. 

Events. — ^A fleet of 23 ships was equipped for a descent 
on Ireland ; but it was defeated and dispersed. 

Jas., taking advantage of Hy.'s absence in France, 
crossed the border, with 100,000 men and 60 guns, and 
took some border fortresses. 

The Earl of Surrey advanced to meet him, with 26,000 
men, and fought the 

Battle of Flodden, 1518.— English gained great vic- 
tory. 

English commanderSj — Earl of Surrey, Lord Howard, 
Sir Edward Stanley, and Lord Dacre. 

Scotch com,, — Jas. IV., Lords Huntly and Home, and 
Earls Lennox and Argyle. 

Jas. was posted in a strong position, on Flodden Hill, 
in Northumberland, behind the Till. From some inex- 
plicable motive he made the fatal mistake of allowing 
Surrey to cross the bridge over the Till without opposition. 
The English general, wisely declining an attack on the 
front of the stet)nglv-entrenched enemy, outflanked them, 
and thus compelled Jas. to descend from the hill, and 
commence action. 

The battle was fiercely contested from 4 p.m. until 
night| and issued in a crashing defeat of the Scotch, with 
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the loss of their Kisf , 1 archbishop, 2 bishops, 27 noble- 
men, 400 knights and gentlemen, and 10,000 rank and 
file. The English lost at least 500 men. 

This defeat was " the greatest national misfortune ever 
experienced by Scotland." 

The Earl of Surrey was rewarded with the dukedom 
^ Norfolk, and his son, JLord Howard, became Earl of 
Surrey. 

The English forces were soon after disbanded, and no 
further nulitary operations were undertaken on either 
side. 

The new King, Jas. V., was now only three years old : 
he was placed by Parliament under the guardianship of 
his mother, who was appointed Begent. Soon after her 
husband's death she married Archibald Douglas, Earl of 
Angus, a handsome, young, and accomplished, but weak- 
minded nobleman. 

Peace was concluded with England, 1614, by the treaty 
which ended the First French War, 

For the next thirteen years, until Jas. Y. assumed the 
government, Scotland was a prey to anarchy, in conse- 
quence of the feuds of the leading nobles. Of this state 
of things Hy. took advantage, and, through the agency of 
Lord Dacre, the warden of the English border, maintained, 
chiefly by bribery, a strong party in the state, favourable 
to England, to which Margaret at first belonged. 

The French party, at the head of which stood Beaton, 
Archbp. of Glasgow, mistrusting Margaret, secretly sent 
to France to invite the Duke of Albany to come over, and 
assume the regency. He complied. At first there was 
the deadliest emnity between hmi and the Queen-dowa^er, 
and she refused to give up the young king to his care ; 
but, her husband deserting her, she became reconciled to 
Albany, and resigned Jas. to his guardianship. 

SECOND WAB WITH SNOLAKD, 1622-1632. 

Cause. — Dacre having written to Hy., representing 
that Albany was aiming at the throne, and that Jas. was 
not safe in his custody, Hy. sent a messenger to Scotland 
to demand of the nobles the dismissal of Aloany ht>m the 
oountiy. They returned a spirited refusal Hy. declai:>ed 
war. 

EveTVts. — In 1622 the Earl of Shrewsbury crossed the 
border, and an English fleet ravaged the E. coast Albany, 
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at the head of 45,000 men, invaded the N. of England ; but 
was deluded by Lord Dacre kito a truce, and immediately 
went to France to seek advice and aid. 

He returned with 87 ships, and 6,000 foreign meroe* 
naries, whose presence in the country was generally un- 
popular. The discontent thus causea was not, however, 
openly shewn, until, assembling an army of 80,000 men, 
Albany stai-ted to invade England. On reaching Melrose, 
officers and soldiers refused to advance further, — ^news 
ajL-rived that Surrey was marching agamst them, — and 
Albany, not caring to await him with a mutinous force, 
disbanded his troops, and ag^dn retired to France, osten- 
sibly to consult with Francis, but really with a deter- 
mination, (to which he adhered), never to return. 

On his departure, the Earl of Arran, and Margaret, 
obtained possession of Jas. Y., then in his 13th year, took 
him to Eoinburffh, and announced to the Council that he 
would hencefortn govern in his own name. Being pri- 
vately supported by Hy., they were able for some time to 
hold their ground ; but Henry, becoming suspicious of 
Margaret's allegiance, induced Aiigus, whom Albany had 
driven into. France, to return to Scotland, and there sup- 
port the English interests. 

Beaton and Angus coalesced, — and Arran deserted Mar* 
^et, leaving her powerless. She was consequently easily 
mduced to give up the custody of Jas., and oe reconciled 
to her husband, Angus, whose party, after a feeble resist- 
ance, Arran joined. 

Angus, now supreme in Scotland, conduded with En- 
gland a trace for three years in 1628. 

In 1526, Parliament declarin^f Jas.'s minority at an end, 
he assumed the' government ; But was really a mere tool 
in the hands of Angus, who, havinjo; entered into still 
closer alliance with Hy., ruled at his own will, keeping 
Jas. in a state of captivity at Falkland. 

After two years Jas. regained his liberty, by stratagemi 
and Angus was driven iJoSo England. 

Hv. now proposed an alliance bv marriage between 
England and Scotland ; but Jas. rerased to entertain it. 
In revenue, the King of England entered into an agree- 
ment with Angus and the E^l of Bothwell to aid them to 
dethrone Jas., on condition of his succeeding him. 

A fierce border warfare succeeded. The Engl ish cc 
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not effect any advanoe into the country, owing to Jaa's 
wise measures of defence ; but the terrible devastation and 
wretchedness, caused bj the war, led him to desire, and 
treat for, peace, which was eonclnded 1682. 

Terms, — 1. Angus, and the other Douglases, {i.e, his 

brother and his uncle), to remain in England, unmolested, 

afi subjects of Hy., on condition of their delivering up 

Edrington Castle, the only place they stiQ held in 

" Scotland. 

2. Eeparation to be made for any damage done by Hy. 
and the Douglases in any expedition they might hereafter 
undertake against Scotland. 

3. The peace to last during the joint lives of Hy. and 
Jas., and one year after the decease of either of them. 

Jas. was now invested with the order of the Garter. 

THnU) WAB WITH EHOLAND, 1542-1546. 

Origin, — Misunderstandings between Hy. and Jaa. 
commenced shortly after the last peace, and had been fest- 
ering ever since. 

Jas. had given offence to Hy. in the following parti- 
culars : — 

1. Hy. had urged him to throw off the Papal yoke : he 
refused, and allied himself closely to Home, (for which the 
Pope conferred on him the title Fidei Defensor^ formerly 
given to the King of England). 

2. When, in 1537, the friendship between Hy. and 
Francis was dissolved, in consequence of the League 
between the latter and the Emperor, the King of France 
succeeded in enlisting the sympathies of Jas., who, having 
married, for his first wife, a daughter of Francis, and 

\ having stayed at his Court for nine months after that 

union, had naturally a leaning towards France. Having 
lost his first wife, he now cemented his union with Francis 
by manying another French princess, Mary of Guide. 

Jas. had thus accepted the alliance of the Pope and 
Francis, two of Hy.'s oitterest enemies. 

Hy., on the other hand, had roused Jas.'s indignation 

' 1. TTifl overbearing and insolent maimer of treating him. 

2. Taking advantage of his absence in France to send a 

^ wily agent into Scotland to corrupt the nobles, attach 

Margaret to his interests, and excite the people against 

• '^ome. 
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The immediate cause of the war was that, 

Hy. having urged his nephew to throw off the dominion 
of the Pope, it was mutually arranged that they should 
meet at York to discuss the matter. Hy. journeyed 
thither, but Jas., influenced by Cardinal Beaton, the head 
of the Roman Catholic party, whose policy was war with 
England, failed to keep the appointment. Hy. thereupon 
declared war, and published a proclamation, laying claim 
to the Scotch crown. 

Events, — ^An English army, under Sir Jos, Bowes, ac- 
companied by the Douglases, crossed the border, but were 
defeated at 

Halydon Eigg, (in Roxburgh), 1542, by Lords Huntly 
and Home. Bowes and several other gentlemen were 
captured. 

The Duke of Norfolk now crossed the Tweed, and Jas., 
after vain attempts to negotiate, prepared to meet him. 

Having assembled 30,(KK) men, he advanced, — and Nor- 
folk, in want of supplies, retreated. 

Jas. now orderea the army to cross the borders and in- 
vade England. The nobles, amongst whom there was a 
general disaffection, owing principally to the king's stem 
treatment of them, refused to move, and Jas. was com- 
pelled to disband his forces and return to the capital. 

Having succeeded, by the aid of a few faithful nobles 
and the clergy, in raising 10,000 men, he despatched them 
on an invasion ot England, himself remaining near the 
border, deeply anxious as to the result. 

Distrusting, however, the nobles at the head of the ex- 
pedition, he privately gave a commission to his favorite, 
Oliver Sinclair , to assume the command as soon as the 
army should reach the Esk. When that point was gained, 
Sinclair presented himself in camp, and produced his com- 
mission. The army was instantly thrown into wild and 
mutinous disorder. Three hundred English cavalry, under 
Sir Tho8. Wharton, having approached to reconnoitre, dis- 
covered the state of affairs, and daringly attacked the 
whole Scotch host at 

Solway M088, 1542. — English completely victorious, — 
the Scotch fleeing in panic, with the loss of their artillery, 
and 1,000 prisoners, amongst whom were some of the 
leading nobles. 

This engagement is sometimes called the Bout of Solway 
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Jas., on hearing of this second disaster, was broken- 
hearted. The disgrace of the defeat, and the idea that his 
nobles intended to betray the crown to Hy., preyed upon 
hid mind. He retired to Falkland, and sank into low fever 
and melancholy. While in this state his wife ^ve birth 
to a daughter, Mary^ Queen of Scots, Jas. had ardently 
hoped for a son,— the disappomtment wafi a crowning 
blow, and he expired a few dlays after Mary's birth. 

After the death of Jas., IBeaton produced a will by 
which the late king had appointed him governor of Scot- 
land, and guardian of Mary. This was, however, set 
aside, and Arran, the head of the reforming and anti- 
French party, was made Eegent^ and custodian of the 
infant Queen. 

Meanwhile Hy., who had set his mind on marrying 
Prince Edward to Mary, had agreed with the Douglases, 
and some of the nobles captured at Solway, that they 
should return to Scotland, on condition that they should 
endeavour to obtain for him the government of the coun- 
try, and possession of the fortresses and of Mary, — ^and 
that, if Parliament refused these demands, they should aid 
Hy. in conquering Scotland. 

They returned, and at once took decided measures. 
Beaton was imprisoned, and a Parliament held, which pro- 
nounced in favour of the marriage, to which, ako, Airan, 
being in Hy.'s interest, consented. 

Hy., however, with his usual headstrong violence, was 
dissatisfied with what he considered the slow and partial 
fulfilment of the programme between himself and the 
nobles. He reproached them for not having delivered up 
the fortresses, and expressed his an^er because Parliament, 
while agreeing to the marriage, msisted that Scotland 
should remain a distinct kingdom. 

These outrageous proceedmgs considerably opened the 
ejres of the people to Hy.'s sweeping and treacherous de- 
signs, and strengthened the influence of the French party. 

Accordingly, Beaton, when, soon after, he regained )n» 
liberty, found himself in the ascendant. By his advice 
an embassy was sent to Hy,, to explain distinctly on what 
conditions Scotland woula consent to the marriage. The 
King, in his rage, let out all his schemes, declanng that 
the government of Scotland and the custody of the Queen 
rightfully belonged to him aa Lord !Raramount of the 
country. 
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The effect of this was a general feeling of indignation 
throughout Scotland, and a union between Beaton and 
Arran. 

By the influence of the Douglases, Hy. was induced 
ostensibly to withdraw the most violent of his demands, — 
Arran, and the nobles that followed him, deserted Beaton, 
held a convention amongst themselves, and concluded the 
treaty of marriage. 

Beaton, however, got possession of Mary, and refused 
to sanction the betrothal, and Arran, after various in- 
trigues with Hy. against the Cardinal, again joined the 
latter. Hy. thereupon resumed warlike operations. 

In 1S43 an English fleet of 100 ships, under Lord LUh^ 
sailed to the Forth, and landed a force that took, and 
sacked, Edinbui^h and Leith, and ravaged the surround- 
ing country. 

Earls Lennox and Glencaim, who had sold themselves 
to Hy., and had led an expedition into the centre of the 
country, were now compelled by Arran to lay down their 
arms, Lennox fleeing to England. 

Li 1544 Sir Ralph Eure and Sir Bryan Layton, having 
procured from Hy. a grant of all the estates of Angus, 
(with whom he had now quarrelled), that they could con- 
quer, advanced to Melrose at the head of 5,000 men, 
ravaged the country, and despoiled Melrose Abbey, dis- 
figurmg the tombs of the Douglases which it contained. 
Angus attacked them on their return, at 

Jjiornill Moor, and defeated them with a loss of 800 
killed, (amongst whom were Eure and Layton), and 1,000 
prisoners. 

Beaton, encouraged by this victory, and by a promise of 
French aid, held a convention of nobles at Edinburgh, 
which declared the marriage treaty with Hy. null and 
void, and determined to resist all further advances he 
miffht make, 

A French fleet now arrived, bringing 3,000 men, and a 
Scotch army was assembled to invade England. The 
leaders, however, were, as usual, at variance, and it re- 
treated after some feeble opei-ations. 

The Earl of Hertf(yrd, at the head of an immense Eng- 
Kflh force, now crossed the border, and, in 1544-5, in- 
flicted such fearful devastation as, according to his own 
statement to Hy., Scotland had not seen for 300 years. 
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He burned 7 monasteries, 21 towns and fortresses, 243 
villages, 13 mills, and 3 hospitals. 

Peace was concluded, 1546, by the treaty that ended the 
third French war, Beaton, the great enemy of England, 
having been murdered in the Castle of St. Andrew, a fe^nr 
days previously, by a band of fanatics, who are said to 
have Deen in Hy.^ pav. Whether this be true or not^ 
there is abundant evidence that Hy. repeatedly plotted 
the assassination of the CardinaL 

IBISH AEEAIBS. 

On Kildare's death, his son, Gerald, continued the war 
with the Irish chieftains, which his father had undertaken. 
Wolsey, distrusting his intentions, summoned him to the 
English Court, where he remained until the CardinaFs 
disgrace, when he returned -to Ireland, and resumed the 
Government. He found that, during his absence, the 
limits of the Pale had again become reduced to about the 
same Umits as at Hy. YII.'s accession. 

Having allied himself by marriage with some of the 
hostile Irish chiefs, he was suspected of traitorous designs, 
recalled to England, and imprisoned in the Tower. 

Hia son, Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, who was only 20 years 
old, was entrusted with the government, by his father, 
on leaving for England. 

The enemies of his house, anxious for his ruin, goaded 
him into 

BrebellioiL, 1534, by a false report that his father had 
been beheaded in England, and that orders had been issued 
for his own arrest on a charge of treason. 

Entering St. Mary's Abbey, where the Council of State 
was sitting, he gave up his sword of office, and renounced 
liis fealty to Hy. 

The rebellion grew into a civil war amongst the various 
chiefs, to the horrors of which were added those of a 
general pestilence. 

Kildare died in the Tower of grief at the conduct of 
his son, who, after an unsuccessfm Siege of Dublin Castle, 
was compelled to surrender to Lord Oray, the newly-ap- 
pointed V iceroy, at Maynooth, and, together with five of 
his uncles, who were arrested by treachery, was executed 
in London, 1535, and his estates forfeited. 

A plot, at the head of which was (yNiel, a great chief- 
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tain of the North, was now entered into to restore Gerald, 
a younger brother of Fitzgerald, to the Kildare estates. 
It was discovered, and Lord Gray, the Governor, beheaded 
for complicity in it. 

Hy. now turned his attention to destroying the Pope's 
supremacy in Ireland. To eflfect this, he took three im- 

gortant steps, by the aid of a Parliament from which he 
ad carefully excluded all that would prove hostile to his 



1. AnnateB, and all other dues, hitherto paid to Home, 
were transferred to Hy, 

2. The reli^ons houses were snppreBBed. 

These measures caused insurrections, (the chief one being 
headed by O'Niel), which were easily put down. 

3. Ireland was erected into a Kingdom, and Hy. 
declared its King, 1541. 

Hitherto the Pope had been regarded as the sovereign 
of Ireland, and the English monarchs had been styled 
only " Lords " of the country. 

This last measure had considerable influence in reducing 
the country to the royal authority. 

To attach the Anglo-Irish, and wild Irish, chiefs to him- 
self, and to reconcile them to the measures taken against 
Kome, Hy. invited numbers of them over to England, and 
conferred peerages upon them, (O'Donnel, uncle of young 
Gerald, being made Earl of Tyrconnel, and O'Niel, Ean 
of Tyrone), — presented the new peers with parliamentary 
robes, — ^gave them each a house and grounds near Dublin, 
to accommodate them when in attendance on Parliament, 
— and made them large grants of the sequestrated monas- 
tic lands. 

C0NTEMP0EAE7 SOVEBEIGNS. 
Scotland. France. Oennany. Spain. 

James IV. Louis XII. Maximilian I. Ferdinand V. 
Jame9 V. Fbanoib I. Charles Y., Charles I. 

Mart. (I. o? Spain.) 

Popes. 

Julius IL Clement VII. 

Leo X. Paul III. 

Adrian VI. 
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EDWAKD VI. 

Dates.- 1537, (at Hampton Court) ;— Jan. 28, 1547 ; — 
July 6, 1553, ^of consumption, aggi'avated by improper 
treatment), in his 16th year. Eeigned 6^^ years. 

With Ed. it became the rule to date the accession of 
the English sovereigns on the day of their predecessor's 
demise. 

Deacent— Son of Hy. VIII., by Jane Seymour. His 
education was entrusted to Sir John Cheke and Dr. Cooke^ 
Bjni imder their tuition he became precociously learned. 

Marriage. — None. 
(j\SiXXXL—Qood, for 

1. He was the next heir. 

I 2. Parliament, by the Act of Settlement of 1544, had, 

I' at Hy.'s desire, settled the crown upon Ed. 

I 3. Parliament having given him power to regulate the 

succession, Hy. had, in his will, confirmed the Act of 
i Settlement. 

Character. — Amiable and pious, — a youth of great 

promise. 
The persecutions and executions which he sanctioned 

are a stain on his character, though his conduct in thin 
\ respect admits of palliation, from the fact that he was 

! always under the powerful influence of his ministers. 

WABS. 

* 1. With Scofland.— (See " Scotch Affairsr^ 

2. With France, 1548-50. 

Origin, — The encouragement and aid afforded to Scot- 
land, against England. 

Events, — ^The only incident of any importance, besiden 

the operations of the French auxiliaries in Scotland, was 

, an unsuccessful attempt by the King of France to recover 

Boulogne. Peace was concluded 1550. 
. Temia, — Boulogne to be immediately restored to 

France, on payment of 400,000 crowns, — half ready money, 
and the rest in five months. 
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BEBELLIOirS. 
1. In Cornwall and Devon, 1549. 

Origin. — General discontent amongst the middle and 
lower classes, owing to — 

1. Becent changes in religion, — ^the chief source of this 
rebellion. 

2. Widely-extended distress and poverty, arising from — 
(1.) The suppression of monasteries, (as explained under 

last reign). 

(2.) The enclosure, by new proprietors, of common- 
lands, on^which the people had nitherto fed their cattle 
and sheep. 

(3.) The rise in price of all necessaries, — originating in 

a. The increase of gold and silver, consequent upon the 
discovery of America. 

6. The conversion of laree tracts of corn-land into sheep- 
pasture, — SL course adopted by new proprietors, because the 
wool-trade was highly remunerative, and because it effected 
a savii^in farm-labour, and, consequently, in wages. 

(4.) The low state of trade, caused by the insecurity 
consequent upon the shamefuUy-debaaed coinage intro- 
duced by Hy. VIIL, and Somerset. 

Object — Oenerallif^ the redress of all the grievances 
flowing from the causes just mentioned, — Specially^ 

1. The resumption of the use of the Missal 

2. The re-enactment of the Law of the Six Articles, 

3. The restoration of two monasteries, with their lands, 
ill every county. 

4. The admission of Cardinal Pole to the Council 

As many as 10,000 men rose, and formed themselves 
into an orderly army. Lord Russell marched a^inst them 
with a small force ; but was unsuccessful in his first oper- 
ations. 

The rebels then besieged Exeter, but were compelled by 
Lord Russell, at the head of a large force, to abandon the 
enterprise. 

RusseU and Grey now defeated them in several engage- 
ments, and compelled them to disperse. Large numbers 
of prisoners were taken, many of whom suffered summa- 
rily by martial law, while the leaders were formally tried 
and executed. The total insurgent loss in battle and by 
execution was upwards of 4,000. 
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2. In Norfolk, 1549. 

Origin, — ^The same as tLat of the outbreak in Corn- 
wall and Devon, — ^the chief soiu'ce being the enclosures, 
and general oppression. 

Object — Qenercdty^ the redress of all grievances com- 
plained of, — Specially, 

1. The repression of the tyranny and injustice exercised 
by the higher classes towards the middle and lower orders, 
particularly in enclosing common-land. 

2. The dismissal by Ed. of his present ministers for 
councillors who would right the wrongs alleged. 

Leader, — Ket, a wealthy tanner of WymondhanL 

This insurrection was far more formidable than the pre- 
ceding. Ket, with 20,000 followers, encamped near Nor- 
wich, and, under a tree called the "Oa^ of Reformation,^ 
tried, and sternly punished, those gentlemen who were 
accused of acts of oppression. 

The Marquis of Northampton adv^ced against him, but 
was defeated and fled. 

The Earl of Warwick, at the head of 8,000 men who 
had been levied for the Scotch war, then took the field. 
After several indecisive engagements, he at length utterly 
routed and dispersed the rebels at Dussindale, with a loss 
to them of 2,000 killed and nimierous prisoners, amongst 
whom was Ket. He was hanged, at Norwich, and sevei-al 
other leaders, on the "Oak of Reformation:" the rest of 
the captives were pardoned. 

(The disaffection was general in the centre and south, 
but these were the only two actual outbreaks, for, as soon 
as he learned the discontent that existed, Somerset sent 
out conmiissioners with power to restore the common- 
lands to their original purpose, and with instructions to 
inquire into the grievances of the people. By this wise 
measure he avoid^ a general rising.) 

POLITICAL AFFAIRS. 

Hy.'s will directed that Ed. should be of age at 18, — 
and that, meanwhile, the government should be vested 
in sixteen executors, amongst whom were Cranmer, Lord 
Wriothesley, the Chancellor, and Edward Seymour, Earl 
of Hertjford, brother of Jane Seymour, and, consequently, 
uncle to Ed. The executors were to be iuiisisted in their 
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deliberations by the advice of twelve counsellors, who, 
however, were to possess no ruling power. 

The Council, on meeting, felt the need of a president, 
and, departing from Hy.^ directions, chose Hertford as 
Protector of wie Kingdom, and Governor of the young 
King, believing that his relationship to Ed. would ensure 
his consulting the safety and welfare of his nephew. 

In order to strengthen the power of the Government, 
the Council now insisted upon all public servants ana 
bishops resigning their offices, and receiving, in Ed.'s 
name, fresh appointments to them, their new commissions 
distinctly dedairing that they held their posts only during 
the pleasure of the Government, — while all ecclesiastical 
and political authority was vested in the Crown. 

In fulfilment of an intention of Hy., a number of new 
peers were now created, and several noblemen advanced 
to higher titles. Hertford became Duke of Somerset, 
(with the addition of the offices of Marshal and Lord 
Treasurer), — ^Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, — ^Viscount 
Lisle, (son of Hy. VII.'s notorious Dudley, and restored, 
by Hy. VIIL, to his father's forfeited estates, with this 
new title). Earl of Warwick, — and Sir Thos. Seymour, 
(Lord High Admiral), Lord Seymour. 

Somerset now began to manifest a determination to make 
himself supreme in the country. To get rid of Southamp- 
ton, the head of the K. Catholic party, and his consistent 
opponent, Somerset accused him of employing the Great 
Seal on his own responsibility : he was fined, dismissed 
from the Council, and ordered to remain in his own house 
during the pleasure of the Government. 

The Protector next, on the pretext that his appointment 
to office by the Counsellors was not a sufficiently powerful 
warrant, procured from Ed. letters-patent, revokmg Hy.'s 
will, — ^appointing the same Council, (excepting Southamp- 
ton), that his father had named, — and conferring on Somer- 
set the Protectorship, with royal power, and authority to 
advise with such of the Council only as he pleased, and to 
appoint new members at his pleasure. 

Somersefs first rival was his brother, lord Seymonr, who 
had married Hy. VIIL's widow. He stirred up the nobles 
to disaffection with his brother, secretly collected forces, 
and, his wife being now dead, paid his addresses to the 
Princess Elizabeth. The Protector, in his own defence 
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> caused bim to be arrested on a chax*ge of treason, and sent 

I to the Tower, with the loss of his admiralship. Somerset 

offered him pardon and freedom, if he would renounce his 
ambitious de8ic[ns. Befusing to give such a pled^ he 
was attainted by Parliament on a char^ of intendmg to 
seize the King's person, and usurp the Government, — and 
was executed, 1649. 

The Protectof^s second rival was the Earl of Warwick, 
who, to advance his own ends, inflamed the quarrel 
between Somerset and Seymour. Soon after the death of 
the latter, he began to develop his schemes. The occasion 
was favourable, for the Protector had become extremely 
unpopular. The nobility hated him for his arrogance, 
and for having checked them in appropriating the com- 
mon-lands, — the lower orders, amongst whom the greatest 
fidelity to B. Catholicism prevailed, disliked him for sup- 
porting the Eeformation, — while all classes were incensed 
against him for — 

1. His hasty return to England after Pinkie, — ^his feeble 
conduct of the Scotch and French war, — and his desire to 
conclude peace. 

2. His rapacity and ma^ficence. He had appropriated 
200 manors, and was building himself a splendid palace 
in the Strand with materials obtained by demolishing a 
number of religious houses. 

Warwick, St. John, (the President), Arundel, and 
others, formed a cabal agaiust Somerset, and took upon 
themselves the entire authority in the Council 

The Protector's power daily declined, aud, when matters 
were ripe for action, WarwicK appeared in London at the 
head of a large force, took the Tower, and won over the 
City to his cause. Somerset retired, with Ed., to Wind- 
sor, after issuing a proclamation calling upon all loyal 
subjects to rally round him for the defence of the King. 
No response being made to this appeal, he surrendered 
himself to the Council, and was eent to the Tower, 1549. 
I Being accused of usurpation of the sovereign power, 

and of various breaches of the law, he pleaded guilty. 
Parliament deprived him of all his offices, and sentenced 
him to pay a, fine of £200 annually, 1650. 
i# He was then released, and allowed to resume his place 

at the Council Board, while Ed. remitted the fine. 

Warwick, upon whom had been conferred the Marshal- 
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ship, and who was now supreme in the Council, appeared 
to be fully reconciled to Somerset, and a marriage between 
the latter^s daughter and Warwick's son was arranged ; 
but the reconciliation was illusory. 

In 1651 Warwick advanced himself a step higher. 
The Earl of Northumberland had died issueless ; his 
brother and heir, Sir Thos. Percy, had been attainted. 
Warwick procured from the King the grant of the title 
of Duke of Northumberland^ and of the extensive family 
estates. 

Somerset having now regained much of his former 
popularity and power, Northumberland determined on 
crushing him. He was accordingly arrested, and tried 
by a jury of peers, on the charge of — 

1. Treason,, — it being alleged that he intended to seize 
Ed., and usurp the government. 

2. Felony^ — it being alleged that he intended to im- 
prison Northumberland, a Privy Councillor. 

He was acquitted on the first charge, but condemned on 
the second, and beheaded, 1552. 

Somerset's ambition was boundless ; but he was deficient 
in the tact and jud^ent necessary to piloting himself 
through jealousy and opposition to the haven of his de- 
sires. His administration was, on the whole, beneficial to 
the people. 

Several of his partizans were, with great injustice, 
executed on vague and frivolous charges. 

Northumberland was now fa/iite princeps in the state ; 
but the decay of Ed.'s health threatened a speedy end to 
his authority, — ^for though in reality R Catholic, he had, 
from policy, ardently promoted the Protestant cause, 
which would prove, he well knew, an unpardonable 
offence in the eyes of Mary, who, aa matters now stood, 
would succeed at the King's death. 

Accordingly, he devised a plan by which he should not 
only preserve his influence, but increase it. 

Having excited Ed.'s liveliest alarm by representing to 
him that Mary's accession would be the signal for the 
restoration of the Pope's supremacy, and the Boman 
Catholic worship in England, ne proposed to him to alter 
the succession, so as to secure the throne to a Protestant, 
He represented that Mary could be passed over on the 
ground that she had been declared, oy Parliament, ille- 

9 
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gitimate, — ^that Elizabeth, though a Protestant, could not 
succeed, since she also had been pronounced illegitimate, — 
that Mary of Scotland, the next heir to Elizabeth, was 
a Papist, and consequently out of the question, — and 
that the nearest in succession to her was Lady Jane Grey, 
(grand-daughter of Mary, Hy. VII/s youngest daughter), 
— a Protestant, and, in every way, a most eligible candidate 
for the crown, which he proposed should be settled upon 
her by Ed., by letters-patent 

Seeing that the King received his suggestions favour- 
ably, NorthumbeHand next raised the Marquis of Dorset 
to the Dukedom of Suffolk, and married Lady Jane Grey 
to his fourth son, Lord Guildford Dudley. 

He then renewed his importunities with the King, who, 
finding himself rapidly sinking, and anxious to secure a 
Protestant succession, at length yielded, and ordered the 
judges to draw up letters-patent settling the crown on 
Lady Jane. The judges at first demurred, on the ground 
that it would be trea^tou to lend themselves thus to setting 
aside the arrangement made by Parliament ; but Edward 
promising to call a Parliament to ratifv the alteration, 
and Northumberland and the King pleaging themselves 
that their £^are in the matter shouki not in any way be 
detrimental to them, they consented, and drew up the 
deed, which then received Ed.'s sanction. Fifteen Lords 
of the Council, nine judges, and other civil officers, signed 
a paper binding themselves to support Ed.'s devise. 

Northumberland, having gained his ends, now acted 
in a manner so suspicious as to lend colour to the opinion, 
generallv entertained in that age, that the immediate 
cause of Ed.'s death was poison. He dismissed all the 
King's doctors, and entrusted him to the care of a female 
quack, whose treatment aggravated his complaint, and 
speedily brought him to the grave. 

STATUTES. 
Acts Eepealing— 

1. Laws extending treason beyond the limit of the 
StcUute of Treason of Ed. III. 

It was also enacted that no one, unless he pleaded 
guilty, could be convicted of treason, but by testimony of 
two witnesses, appearing in person at the trial 
2. Laws of My. YUL, extending felony. 
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3. The Statute declaring the lovereign'i proelamation to 
have the same force as an Act of Parliament. 

Act of Supremacy, 1547. 

Laws against Vagranoy, — enacting, that any one 
loitering about without occupation, or visible means of 
support, for three days, might be arrested as a vagabond, 
and taken before two J.P.'s, who were empowered to have 
the letter V branded on his breast, and to order him to 
serve the person informing against him, as a slave, for two 
years. The master was to provide him with bread, water, 
and broken meat, and might place an iron collar on his neck, 
or manacle, or fetter, him, and force him to do any kind 
of work, under penalty of the lash. 

Should a slave leave his master for a fortnight, for a 
first offence the letter S was branded on his forehead or 
cheek, and he was to remain a slave for life, — for a second 
offence he was to be punished as a felon. 

(After the insurrections in this reign, the laws against 
vafirrancy were considerably relaxed in rigour.) 

Poor Law, — passed with a view to diminish vagrancy, 
and to remedy the evils caused by the suppression of 
monasteries. 

It enacted, that in cities, boroughs, and corporate towns, 
the mayor, and in other parishes the rector and church- 
wardens, should keep a register of the inhabitants and of 
the needy poor, — that they should yearly choose, after 
service on some Sunday, two collectors of alms, — that, on 
the following Sabbath, after service, the collectors should 
ask every man and woman, before leaving church, what 
each was prepared to contribute weekly towards the sup- 
port of the poor, and enter the sums promised in the 
register, — and that the collectors should ^ther the alms 
weekly, and apply them to the relief of the indigent, 
whom they were also empowered to set to work, if capable 
of labour. 

The collectors were to render a quarterly account of their 
receipts and disbursements, to the officers before-men- 
tioned, at a meeting open to all the parish. 

Anyone refusing to contribute was to be gently admon- 
ished by the officers, and, if still obdurate, to be handed 
over to the bishop, who was first to try persuasion, and, 
that failing, then to take decided measures to compe' 
payment 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AVD BELIOIOVS AFFAIRS. 

Primate. — Cranmer. 

Progress of the Beformation. 

Everything during this reign was favourable to the 
complete establishment of the reformed faith. Ed. had 
been brought up in it, and under the influence of Cran- 
mer, and of his tutors, (who the Protector took care should 
be Protestants), his attachment to it, and anxiety for its 
progress, became intense. 

Somerset, though he had, under Hy. YIII., concealed 
his opinions, was an ardent Protestant, and, on his ac- 
cession to power, threw himself heart and soul into the 
work of the Reformation. The sympathies of tlie majority 
of the Council were with him, and ne was ably aided and 
directed by Cranmer, who, moderating the Protector's 
eagerness, deprecated sweeping and sudden measures as 
likely to arouse the people's hostility, and induced him to 
advance hj slow, but certain, stages, to the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose. 

When Northumberland came into power, the R Catho- 
lics, to whose communion he really belonged, hoped to see 
him restore their faith. But policy compelled him to 
declare in favour of the Beformation, which, accordingly, 
advanced unchecked to the end of the reign. 

In 1647,- 

1. A general visitation of the clergy was made, 

with a view to discover whether the church reforms passed 
in the last reign were carried out, and whether the clergy 
were regular in discharging their duties. 

2. Twelve Homilies were published, edited by Cran- 
mer, and chiefly of his composition. Their purpose was 

(1.) To ensure the hearing of sermons every Sabbath by 
the people* — very few of the clergy being able to preach. 

(2.) To spread the doctrines of the Beformation, which 
were fully set forth in these compositions. 

3. The clergy were ordered to preach only in 

Churches. — This measure was aimed specially at those 
friars who had been in the habit of wandering through 
the country, inveighing against the Beformation, and ex- 
citing popular discontent. 

4. iJie " Law of the Six Articles," and the statntes 
heresy, were repealed. 
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(Gardiner, for opposing the visitation, and urging that 
no reforms should be undertaken until Ed. was of age, 
was thrown into prison.) 

5. The " Simple and Religious Consultation " was 
published in English. 

This was a " reformation of the Public Services," 
translated from the " Simplex et Pia Deliberatio," drawn 
up by Melancthou and Bucer, for Hermann, Archbishop 
of Cologne. It had appeared n Latin in 1545. 

6. The Primer of 1545 reprinted. 

7. Injunctions were issued by Royal authority, 

ordering that — 

1. On every holiday, when there was no sermon, the 
Pater Noster, Creed, and Ten Commandments, should be 
recited from the pulpit, after the Gospel, in English. 

2. One chapter of the New, and one of the Old, Tes- 
tament, should be read at Matins, and Evensong, re- 
spectively. 

3. The Epistle and Gospel at High Mass should be in 
English. 

4. Processions before High Mass should cease, and the 
Litany be then sung, in English, in the Church, instead 
of outside. 

8. Convocation and Parliament sanctioned Gran- 
mer's proposal to administer the Communion in both 
kinds; and a Committee, including Cranmer and 
Ridley, was appointed to draw up a Communion 
Service in English, embodying the change. 

In 1548,- 

1. Images, pictures, and relics were ordered to be 
removed from Churches. 

2. The new << Order of Communion " published, 
and enforced by Royal Proclamation. 

It wajs not a complete Service ; but an English supple- 
ment to the Mass, for the use of the laity, until a com- 
plete Service-Book should be provided. It followed the 
" Deliberatio." 

3. The Committee were empowered to revise all 
the existing offices of Public Worship, and to com- 
pile thence a complete Service-Book. 

Many of them did not approve of the work, and refused 
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to sit, — ^those actually taking part in it being, probably, 
I Cranmer, Eidley, Goodrich, Holbeach, May, Taylor, 

» Haines, and Cox. 

4. Candles, ashes, and palms, were forbidden to 

be used on Candlemas-day, Ash Wednesday, and Palm 
Sunday, respectively. 

In 1549,- 

1. THE FIBST PSAYES-BOOK OF KIKO SDWABD WAS 
PUBLISHED. 

It was based chiefly on the old Boman Catholic Service- 
Books, the Commissioners adopting the wise course of 
comparing that service with the Bible and ancient litur- 
gies, — "retaining what was consistent with their teach- 
iDg, and rejectiug what was not,'' besides makiug certain 
changes and additions which seemed necessary. 

The Baptismal office was taken chiefly from the Deli- 
heratio. 

The principal reforms effected by this Book were — 

1. Prayers to the Virgin and to saints were discontinued. 

2. The use of the wafer and of incense, and the eleva- 
tion of the Host, were discarded. 

3. The whole book was in English. 

4. The Eomish " Hours " were condensed into Matins 
and Evensong, 

5. The whole Bible, with some exceptions, was arranged 
to be read yearly. 

6. The 2nd and 3rd Collects at Morning and Evening 
Prayer, and several collects for Saints' Days, were substi- 
tuted for Bomish ones supplicating the intercession of the 
Virgin and Saints. 

7. The Psalms were divided into portions for monthly 
reading. 

The Morning and Evening Services commenced with 
the Lord's Prayer, and ended with the 3rd Collect. 

Many remains of Romanism are, however, to be found 
in this Book, owing partly to the compilers' desire to avoid 
extreme changes, and partly to their own imperfect spiritual 
enlightenment. 

The chief are the retention of 

1. The terms " altar^^ and " tmissP 
^ 2. The Consecration Prayer, in the Communion Service, 

sanctioning the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 

3. Prayers for the Dead. 
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4. Trine Immersdon, exorcism of the Devil, and use of 
the Chrisom, — in Baptism. 

5. Extreme unction f if desired). 

2. An Act of XTniiormity, enjoining the use of the 
new Service-fiook, and of like rites and ceremonies, in ail 
churches throughout the Kingdom. 

3. An Act permitting priests to marry. 

4. An Order in Council, sanctioned by Parliament, 
for calling ui, and destroying, all the old Service- 

Books, — in consequence of the determination shewn by 
the extreme Bomanists to use every means to restore the 
Latin EituaL 

(This year, 1549, may be regarded as the date of the 
completion of the Beformation in England) 

The extreme Eeformers, (afterwards called " Puritam"), 
dissatisfied with the lately-issued Liturgy, clamoured for 
its revision, averring that it contained a strong leaven of 
Popery. They objected especially to — 

1. The Communion Service, — especially to the form of 
words used at the delivery of the Elements. 

2. Various vestments. 

3. Several holydays. 

So ffreat was their influence th^,t. 
In 1550, 

A Aevision of the Liturgy was discussed in Con- 
vocation and Parliament. In consequence, 
In 1651,- 

A Commission of Bevision was appointed,— Cran- 

mer being President, and aided by Martyr and Bucer. 
In 1552,— 
1. The Revised, or Second, Prayer-Book of King 

Edward appeared. 
The principal changes were; — in the Communion Service — 

1. The rejection of ^^tnass" and the substitution of 
" table " for " altar." 

2. The discontinuance of the custom of mixing the wine 
with water. 

3. The placing the bread in the hand, instead of the 
mouth, of the communicant. 

4. The addition of a rubric declaring that kneeling was 
not an act of adoration of the elements, — and denying 
the Beal Presence. 
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5. In the Prayer for " the whole state of Chris fs Churchy" 
the pjhra^e '^ militant here on earth " was added, and the 
petition for saints " departed this life " was changed into a 
thanksgiving. 

6. The Ten Commandments were inserted. 

In Baptism — Trine Immersion, Exorcism, and the 
Chrisom were omitted. 

The Introductory Sentences, Exhortation, General Con- 
fession, and Absolution, were added to Matins. Pss. c, 
xcviii., and Ixvii. were added to Morning and Evening 
Prayer. 

The Litany was directed to be used on Sunday, as well 
as on Wednesday and Friday. 

Several of the "Prayers and Thanksgivings" upon 
several occasions were added. 

A Rubric preceding Matins greatly simplified vestments. 

2. An Act of TTnifonnityy — enforcing the general use 
of the Bevised Prayer-Book. 

Owing to Ed.'s death, so soon after its issue, this book 
was scarcely used at all. 

3. 42 Articles of Eeligion were drawn np, under 

Cranmer's direction. 

(For their opposition to these measures Gardiner, Bon- 
ner, Tonstal, Heath, and Day, were deprived of their 
bishoprics.) 

In addition to these reforms, it was ordered that — 

1. A copy of the English Bible, and of Erasmus's 
Commentary on the Evangelists, should be placed in every 
church. 

2. A register of baptisms, marriages, and burials, should 
be kept in each parish. 

3. One-fifth of the income of every living should be 
spent on the church and parsonage, until both were in 
good repair. 

4. Every clergyman should, for every £100 income from 
his benefice, keep one student at the University. 

In 1663,— 

1. An Act passed ordering the Fasts and Festivals 

as they now stand in the Calendar. 

2. A Eeformed Primer published. 

The Reformers unfortunately tarnished their good 
work by 
Persecution. — The Council appointed a commission, of 
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which Cranmer was a member, to seek out, and prosecute, 
" heretics,'* (especially Anabaptists), and " contemners of 
the Book of Common Prayer. 

Under this commission were tried, and burned, 

Joan Booher, (or Joan of Kent\ for holding peculiar 
opinions concerning the Incarnation, and the Eucharist, 
and 

George Van Farre, a Dutchman, for denying Christ's 
divinity. 

These were the only two executions for religious opi- 
nions during this reign ; but several London citizens were 
arrested on charges of heresy, brought before the Council, 
and released oh consenting to abjure. 

The Princess Mary adhered to the Romish faith, and 
Edward was with difficulty dissuaded from bringing her 
to trial, but a wholesome dread of the resentment of her 
kinsman, Chas. V., preserved her. 

At the close of the reign the majority of the people 
were Protestants. 

INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, AND 
IMPEOVEMENTS. 

Knitting was invented. 
Leaden bullets were first made. 

COMMEECE. 

Sir Hngh Willoughby, and Chancellor, with three 
ships, started to discover a N.E. passage to E. Asia, 

1553. Parting company, Willoughby perished of cold on 
the coast of Lapland : Chancellor reacked Archangel, and 
thus opened up our trade with Russia, 

The Steelyard, a foreign company, were deprived of 

their patent, which had secured them almost a monopoly 
of the trade with the N. of Europe. 

A Commercial Treaty with Sweden concluded. 

SCOTCH AEEAIES. 

Hy. had left instructions that the marriage-treaty 
between Ed. and Mary should be insisted upon. Somer- 
set, accordingly, having secretly gained the gdliauce of the 
Pi-otestant party, called upon the Regent Arran, and the 
Scotch nobles, to carry ouc the agreement. 
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French influence, however, prevailed against the match, 
the Protector's demands were refused, and both countries 
prepared for 

WAB, 1517-1550, — France aiding Scotland. 

Somerset crossed the Border, at the head of 18,000 
troops, and supported bj a fleet of 34 ships, advanced 
upon Edinburgh. 

He found Arran encamped on the banks of the Esk, 
with about 40,000 men, at 

* Pinkey-Clenghy near Mnsselbnrgh, 1647.— English 

victorious. 

Arran occupied an impregnable position, but Somerset 
advancing to take possession of a neighbouring hill, the 
Begent mistook the movement for a retreat to re-embark 
his troops, and, accordingly, against the advice of his 
officers, and the wish of his soldiers^ quitted his post and 
attacked the English. 

The Scots fought feebly and confusedly, and suffered 
the most crushing defeat that had been experienced since 
Flodden, losing 14,000 in killed alone. 

Somerset now plundered Leith and the neighbouring 
villages, and entered Edinburgh, but, information reach- 
ing mm of his brother's plot to overthrow him, instead of 
following up his advantage, he withdrew his army and 
fleet from Scotland, and returned to London to guard his 
own interests. 

This terrible defeat induced the Scots to seek a closer 
alliance with France. 

A convention was held at Stirling, which decided to 
seek further aid from that country, and to send Mary to 
be brought up at the French Court. In 1548 Parliament 
agreed to. a marriage between the Dauphin and the young 
Queen, and she was despatched to France. 

Meanwhile Montalembert, Monsieur d'Ess^, a distin- 
guished French commander, landed in Scotland, with 
6,000 French and German troops ; and, after Mary's de- 
parture, a fierce war was waged by the allies against 
England, the advantage, on the whole, being with the 
Scots, owing to Montalembert's generalship, and the 
diversion of English forces meant for Scotland, to crush 
home-rebellions. 

Peace was concluded, 1550, by the Treaty of Boulogne, 
which ended also the war with France. 
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Terms.— England 

1. Not to make war against Scotland, without some 
fresh cause. 

2. To surrender Lauder and Douglas, and to demolish 
the fortresses of Bozburgh and Eyemouth. 

3. To resign the marriage-treaty between Ed. anfl Mary. 

IRISH AFFAIES. 

CMoore and O'Connor, two powerful Irish chieftains, 
rebelled against the English authority. The rising was 
quelled. They were then treacherously advised to go to 
Liondon to seek pardon : complying, they were, on their 
arrival, thrown into prison, and their estates confiscated, 
and granted to those lords of the Pale who had betrayed 
them. 

COlfTEMPOEABT SOVEBEIONS. 
ScoUand. France. Gennany. Spain. 

Mart. Hembt IL Chables V. Chablks I. 

Popes. 

Paul III. 
Julius III. 



MABT I. 

(the first queen regnant of ENGLAND.) 

Dates.— 1516, (at Greenwich) ;— July 6, 1553;— 1558, 

(at Westminster; — of dropsy, and fever aggravated by 
mental distress, caused by her husband's coldness, — her 
having no children,— the prospect of Elizabeth's accession, 
and the consequent restoration of Protestantism, — the 
hatred of her people,— and the loss of Calais, which she 
felt so acutely that she declared its name would be found 
engraven on her heart after death), in her 43rd year. 
Eeigned 5J years. 

Descent— Elder daughter of Hy. VIII., by Catherine 
of Arragon. 

Married Philip II. of Spain and the Netherlands, son 
of the Emperor Cnas. V. Immediately upon Mary's acces- 
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sion, Chas. made proposals to her to marry his son Philip, 
heir to the Spanish crown, then a widower, and eleven 
years younger than the Queen. 

Mary hailed the offer with gladness, as a means of 
restoring Bomauism as the national faith. 

Norfolk and others were in favour of the match ; but 
Gardiner opposed it, while popular feeling was strong 
against it. A generaJ dread was felt lest England should 
become a mere appana^ of Spain, and lest the Konian 
Catholic religion should, under the direction of the cruel 
bigot Philip, be re-established by bloodshed. 

The Commons sent a deputation to remonstrate with 
Mary on the proposed union, urging her to seek a consort 
from amongst the English nobility ; — she replied that she 
should take counsel in the matter from Goa and her own 
icart alone, and, in anger, dissolved Parliament. 

Moved, however, by the almost universal opposition, 
the Queen caused to be drawn up, and published, the mar- 
riage-treaty, which was of a reassuring character, and 
protective of English liberty. 

It provided that 

1. Philip should have merely the title of " King," — that 
the administration should be entirely in Mary's hands, — 
and that he should not succeed her, in case of her pre- 
deceasing him. 

2. He should swear to preserve all men's rights and 

Srivileges, — to bestow office on no foreigner, — not to cany 
laiy abroad without her consent, or her children, (should 
she have issue), without permission of the nobility, — 
not to take from England any ships, or ammunition, or 
crown-jewels, — and not to engage the country in war with 
France, on behalf of Spain. 

Parliament (many of whose members Philip had bribed), 
then ratified the marriage on these terms. 

Philip reached England, in July, 1554, and on the 26th 
was married to Marjr at Winchester. The Royal pair 
then made a procession to London, which they entered 
with great pomp : thence they retired to Windsor, where 
they henceforth lived. 

Philip was cold, and ceremonious, and haughty to even 
the hignest nobles, owing to which, and his efforts in 
favour of Romanism, he incurred the bitterest hatred 
from all classes. 
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Mary was madly attached to her husband, (thongh he 
treated her with coutemptuous neglect;, and made repeated 
endeavours to persuade Parliament to give him a share in 
the administration, and to declare him heir-presumptive. 
But, though Philip made a bid for popularity by pro- 
curing from Mary the release of several prisoners of note, 
the feeling against him was so stroiig, that the Commons, 
obsequious in other matters, not only flatly refused the 
Queen's demands, but would not even consent to his 
coronation. 

Philip left England in 1555, to join his father in the 
Netherlands. In the same year Chas. abdicated in Philip's 
favour his Belgic dominions, and in 1556 resigned the 
crown of Spain to him. 

Philip never again visited the country, save for about 
three months in 1557, when he came over for his own 
selfish ends. 

In spite, however, of his unkindness, the Queen con- 
tinued to love him ardently, — supplying him with money, 
and seconding his continental policy by employing every 
means to bring Parliament to consent to war with Fmnce. 

Issue.— None. 

Claim* — Qoody on three grounds : — 

1. She was the next heir by birth. 

2. Parliament had, by the Act of Succession of 1544, 
passed by Hy.'s instructions, settled the crown upon her, 
in case of Ed.'s dying childless. 

3. Parliament having granted Hy. VIII. the power to 
fix the succession by will, he had made the same disposi- 
tion as that which ne had directed the Commons to do. 

Character. — ^Naturally of a gloomy and ascetic dis- 
position, the disgrace of her mother's divorce, and of being 
herself declared illegitimate, rendered her morose and 
vindictive. 

She possessed the Tudor courage, force of will, and 
haughtiness. 

Her mental powers were considerable, and her attain- 
ments extensive ; she understood Latin, French, Spanish, 
and Italian^ and excelled in needlework and playing the 
lute. 

Her private character was spotless, and her religious 
zeal sincere. 

She is generally regarded with deadly abhorrence, as 
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" Bloody Mary." Bnt there is much to be said in pal- 
liation of her severe persecutioii of the Protestants : — 

1. Persecution was the common resort of every party in 
power at tins period 

% The Queen had been, during Ed.'s reign, subjected 
to persecution for her faith, and was, consequently, bitterly 
prejudiced against the Protestants, her feeling of dislike 
to them being intensified by their attempt to set her aside 
for Lady Jane Grey. 

3. Mary was under the counsel of brutal bigots^ — Gaj> 
diner, Bonner, and, especially, Philip 

WAB. 

WITH FAAirCE, 1557, 1568. 

Origin, — France and Spain were at war, the Pope 
having engaged the French to aid him in expelling the 
Spaniards from Italy. 

Though it had been stipulated that Philip should not 
attempt to draw England mto hostilities with France, he 
used all his powers of persuasion to induce Mary to aid 
him, and even came to England for a short time to ui^e 
the matter upon her. 

Mary ardently supported her husband's proposal, but 
Pole, and the majority of the Coimcil, were aeterminately 
opposed to it. 

At this juncture, however, occurred Staford^s expedition, 
which had been fitted out hy the Kivvg of France, 

A general indignation was, in consequence, felt against 
him, and the Council consented to Mary's declaring war, 
an additional pretext for which was an assertion that 
France had abetted Wyatfe Rebettion, 

To provide means for carrying on the contest, Maiy re- 
sorted to the most unconstitutional measures, — exacting 
loans and subsidies, — pressing men to serve, — and "re- 
quisitioning " com wherewith to victual the fleet. 

Events.— Id. 1667, 10,000 English troops, under the 
Earl of Pembroke, wero sent over to the Netherlands to 
join Philip's forces. 

The aUies, 60,000 strong, imder PhUihertj Duke of Savoy ^ 
besieged 

St. duentin, — which was defended by Aamiral Cohgny, 
Montmorency^ the French Constable, advanced to its relief, 
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but was disaistrously defeated b^ Philibert, with an im- 
mense loss in killed, and 6,000 prisoners. 

So crashing was the catastrophe that, had they marched 
upon Paris, nothing could have prevented the capital 
falling into the han(£( of the allies. But Philip had not 
courage for the attempt. 

St. Quentin was taken a fortnight after the battle. 

The English fleet devastated Qie French coast daring 
the campaign. 

In 1558 a humiliating disaster befel England in the loss of 

Calais, the governor of which was Sir Thos, Wentworthf 
and whidii was considered impregnable. 

The town was surrounded by marshes, through which 
there was, in winter, only one approach, effectually guarded 
by two outlying forts,— St. Agatha and Nieullay. 

To save expense, it had of late years been the custom 
for the greater portion of the garrison to winter in 
England, and to return to Calais in the spring. 

The Due de Ouise^ aware of this practice, determined 
upon making an attempt to surprise the town in the 
middle of winter. 

He was entirely successful St. Agatha and Nieullay 
were taken by storm, — ^the castle commanding the sea was 
captured by a daring stratagem, aided by friendly hands 
within, so that an English fleet bringing lar^e reinforce- 
ments was compelled to return useless, — ^and Wentwortl^ a 
week after the first attack, surrendered the town, Jany. 7. 

Gutnes and Hames, two small fortresses in the Calais 
marshes, fell immediately afterwards. The loss of Calais, 
which had been held by the English since 1347, (when 
it was captured by Ed. III., after nearly a year's siege), 
and which was the key to France, caused general indig- 
nation against Mary, who, after entering on the war merely 
to please Philip, liad, by her parsimony, brought such a 
terrible disaster on the country. 

Large sums of money were voted to carry on the war, 
which was, however, henceforth of little importance. 

At Gravelines an English fleet aided in a Spanish 
victory. 

The allied fleets arranged an attack on 

Brest, but, instead of carrying it out, merely burned a 
few small places along the coast. 
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Philip and the King of France were treating for peace, 
at Camoray, when Miuy died. 

PLOTS AND BEBELLIOirS. 

1. A Plot to dethrone Mary, in favour of Elizabeth, 

(who was to be married to the Earl of Devon), 1554. 

Origin. — Hatred of the projected Spanish match. 

Leaders. — The Duke of Suffolk^ (father of Lady Jane 
Grey), Sir Peter CareWy and Sir Thos. Wt/att, 

Suffolk was to raise the Midland Counties, — Carew, the 
Western, — and Wyatt, Kent 

Suffolk failed, and was arrested, — Carew failed, and fled 
to France. 

Wyatt' ■ Ininrrection alone came to anything. Having 
issued a proclamation against Mary's evil advisers, and 
her proposed marriage, he was joined by a large number 
of Kentish men. 

The Duke of Norfolk was sent against him ; but his 
forces joined the insurgents, and Wyatt marched on Lon- 
don at the head of 15,000 followers. 

At their approach Mary shewed the matest resolution, 
and harangued the citizens at the Guildhall, declaring that 
she would never marry without the consent of Parliament. 

Wyatt, on reaching Southwark, found the bridge for- 
tified against him, — retired to Kingston, and, that bridge 
having Deen demolished, crossed the Thames in boats, — 
enter^ London on the W., and advanced as far as Lud- 
gate, — ^found his further progress stopped, — ^returned 
towards Temple Bar, and, being deserted by most of his 
followers, surrendered himself to Sir Maurice Berkeley, 
whom he met at the head of a body of horse. 

Wyatt was executed. Of the rest of the rebels who had 
been taken, about 60 suffered death, while 400, after being 
taken before the Queen with ropes round their necks, and 
on their knees praying for forgiveness, were pardoned. 

The Duke of SuffoD^ also expiated on the scaffold his 
share in the plot. 

2. Stafford's Rebellion, (a paltry affair), 1557. 

Thomas Stafford, who daimea descent from the Duke 
of Buckingham, sailed from France with 32 men, — ^landed 
at Scarborough, and seized the Castle, — ^was speedily 
taken, — ^and executed on Tower Hill. 
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He seems to have cherished a wild ambition for the 
crown, and to have calculated that the general hatred 
towards Mary would secure him abundance of support 

STATUTES. 

Act confirming that passed onder Ed. YI., which 
limited treason and felony. 

Act of Legitimation, — pronouncing Hy.'s marriage 
with Catherine of Arragon valid, — ^annulling Cranmer'a 
divorce, — ^and declaring Mary to be legitimate. 

Act declaring it treason to compass or attempt the 
death of Philip, as long as he should be Mary's consort. 

Statutes against treasonable and seditioaB speedL 

ECCLESIASTICAL AND EELIGIOirS APFAIES. 

Primates. — Cranmer, Cardinal Pole. 

THE BESTOBATIOK OF BOHAN CATHOLICISH, 

as the national faith, was the great purpose of Mary's 
life, which she commenced to carry out inmiediately upon 
her accession. 

In 1553, 

on entering London, she released the B. Catholic bishops 
Gardiner, Bonner, and TunstaL 

A week after, she declared publicly to the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen that she would not "compel men's con- 
sciences " in matters of religion ; but her acts soon belied 
her words. 

In less than a month, the Papist bishops were restored 
to their sees, and Gardiner was made Lord Chancellor. 

Holgate, Archbishop of York, — Coverdale, Bishop of 
Exeter, — ^Ridley, Bishop of London, — ^Hooper, Bishop of 
Gloucester, (who had been most demonstratively loyal 
during the movement in favour of Lady Jane Grey), — 
and Latimer, formerly Bishop of Worcester, were next 
thrown into prison. 

Before Parliament met, Mary, on her own authority, 
ordered that no minister should preach without a special 
licence, — and that all foreign Protestants should leave 
the kingdom : at the same time she encouraged the use 
of the Mass, which had been forbidden by law under 
Ed-VL 

F 
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Several laymen who remonstrated with the Queen on 
theae breaches of faith were pilloried, or imraisoned. 

At the opening of Parliamenty a Latin Mass was cele- 
brated in accordance with the Bomish ritual 

Parliament showed itself ready to second the Queen in 
her aims. 

They repealed all the Acts of Edward YI. relating to 
relmon, and restored the service of the Church as it was 
in the last year of Hy. VIIL's reign. 

Convocation also declared in favour of the re-establish- 
ment of Romanism. 

After the dissolution of Parliament, the Mass was every- 
where restored, — celibacy was enjoined on all the clergy, 
and those amongst them who were married, and would 
not consent to part from their wives, were ejected from 
their livings. 

Mary now sent to the Pope, assuring him of her earnest 
desire to see England reconciled to him. 

In 1554, 

A House of Commons assembled, which, by means of 
bribery, and of skilful management by Gardiner, and the 
other K. Catholics, was entirely subservient to the Queen. 

In consequence of Mary's invitation, the Pope sent 
Cardinal Pole to England as Legate. With the consent of 
the Queen, he appeared before Parliament, and invited 
them to r^rtore themselves and the realm to communion 
with Bome. Both houses^ in reply, voted an address to 
Mary and Philip, in which they oewailed the terrible 
crime they had committed in separating themselves from 
the true Church, and promised to repeal all laws injurious 
to the Papal See. Pole then, in the Pope's name, granted 
absolution to Parliament, and England generally, and de- 
clared them to be again received into the bosom of tha 
Church. 

Mary, to shew her sincerity, then gave up all the 
church-lands she possessed, and transferred tithes and 
annates to the Pope. 

That Church property which had fallen into other hands 
than Mar^s was not restored. Gardiner, knowing that 
the proprietors would never consent to part with it, and 
that the mere hint of such a thing would raise a fatal 
opposition to all religious change, made a virtue of neces- 
sity, and, to secure the co-operation of Parliament in his 
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g schemes, expressly promised a Papal boll confirming the 
) present ownership of all property taken from the Church 
j: under Hy. VIII. and Ed. Vt 
In 1555 began the 

XABIAir PEBSECirnOK. 

Until her marriage Mary, though straining every nerve 
to coinpletely restore Boman Catholicism, had not shewn 
any great tendency to persecution ; but, after her union 
with Philip, she seems to have imbibed his cruel spirit, 
and, under his influence, to have determined upon crush- 
ing Protestantism at any cost. There is no doubt that to 
him, piimarily, we owe the terrible scenes of this blood- 
stained reign. 

The first step was the revival, by Parliament, of all the 
old laws against heretics. 

Mary then prepared to put them in force. 

Pole counselled toleration ; but Gardiner, Bonner, and 
others, supported Philip, and the Queen listened to their 
counsels. 

Gardiner now established a Court in London to try 
heretics. 

The first to be arraigned were 

John Eooers, Prel>end of St. Paul's ; 

Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester ; 

Tatlor, Eector of Hadleigh ; and 

Saunders, Eector of Allhallows, Coventry. 

They were asked to acknowledge the Pope's supremacy 
in the Church, and to declare uieir belief in Transub- 
stantiation. Bef using, they were condemned to be burned 
ajB heretics. 

The sentence was carried out on each in the place of his 
abode. 

Bogers suffered first, at Smithfield, — thus becoming the 
Froto-Xartyr of the Marian Persecution. 

Perrar, Bishop of St. David's, was burned soon after. 

Gardiner, who was not, at heart, an oveivzealous Papist, 
had urged Mary to severities, in the expectation that a 
few executions would sufiice to awe the Protestants into 
conformity. Finding that persecution only increased their 
steadfastness, and must ena in failure and odium, and that 
it was not by any means pleasant work, he withdrew from 
active participation in the crusade, and handed l^e chief 
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conduct of it over to ^^Uoody Bonner" whose bmtal 
nature revelled in his task. The fires henceforth grew 
hotter, and more frequent. 

Latimer, — Bidlet, — and Cbanmeb, (who had pre- 
viously been arrested, and convicted of high treason for 
his share in the movement in favour of Lady Jane Grey, 
but whom Mary now determined to punish for heresy), 
were taJcen to Oxford, and brought before a Court com- 
posed of doctors of the University, to dispute about the 
Mass, — ^with particular reference to Transubstantiation. 
All of them, especially the subtle Bidley, were more than 
a match for their opponents, but were silenced by clamour, 
and remanded. 

Bidley and Latimer were soon after condemned by 
another Court, and burned near Balliol College. 

Bonner now declined to accept any longer the main 
responsibility of the persecution, and Mary was compelled 
op^y to take it upon herself ; nor did she allow it to 
£ag under her direction. 

Bv Philip's advice an approach was made towards the 
establishment of the Inquisition in England. A Com- 
mission to root out heresy was appointed on the Queen's 
sole authority. It consisted of twenty-one members, and 
was empowered to em;^oy the torture in its investigations, 
while Justices of the Peace were instructed to choose in 
every parish zealous Papists to watch, and inform against, 
suspected heretics. 

ii 1556 

Cranmer was burned at Oxford. 

The sufferings of the Protestants had already excited 
throughout the country horror and indignation, which 
were mtensified by the execution of the Primate. 

In deference, probably, to the strong popular discontent, 
Mary and her agents now relaxed uie severity of their 
measures, and the persecution comparatively languished 
for the remainder of the reign. 

The nnwJber of martyrs who taffered death under Mary 
is variously computed at from 277 to 300 ; amongst them 
were 55 women, and 4 children. Besides these, hundreds 
were punished by fines, imprisonments, and the torture. 

The method of procedure against these unfortunates 
was most unjust. They were, in most cases, arrested, not 
for any overt speech, or act, against the Bomish faith and 
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worship^ but on mere suspicion. They were then required 
to subscribe to certain doctrines, and, on refusing, were 
condemned. 

The touchstone of the examiners was the Beal Pre- 
sence, — ^the majority of the martyrs suffering for denying 
that doctrine. 

TRAKSLATIOK OF SCSXPTUBES. 

The Geneva Bible,— based on Tyndale's,~^made at 
Geneva, by Coverdale, and other refugees. 

VABIOUS MATTEBS. 

LADY JANE GBEY, b. 1587, d. 1554. 

Northumberland, having induced Ed. to alter the suc- 
cession in Lady Jane's favour, kept the matter secret, 
until his plans should be ripe for execution. 

His first aim was to gain possession of Mary's person. 

Accordingly, he sent to her intelligence that her brother 
was dying, and summoned her to his bedside. 

She obeyed, and had reached Hoddesden, within a few 
hours of London, when she was met by a messenger, from 
the Eaii of Arundel, with news of Ed's death and of 
Northumberland's schemes. 

Mary immediately retired to Kenninghall, Norfolk, and 
thence sent a letter to the Council, ordering them to pro- 
claim her. She then made her way to the fortress of 
Framlingham, Suffolk, — counting upon the support of 
the Eastern Counties, since Northumberland had, when 
E. of Warwick, made himself most unpopular in that 
part of the country, in consequence of his severity in 
suppressing Ket's insun^ection. 

Northumberland, seeing that all was known, threw off 
the mask, and adopted decisive measures. 

Under his influence, the Council returned answer to 
Mary's letter that Lady Jane had a just title to succeed 
Ed., — " not only by good order of old ancient good laws 
of the realm, but also by our late Sovereign Lord's letters- 
patent." 

Northumberland then, accompanied by the Duke of 
Suffolk, the Earl of Pembroke, and other nobles, went to 
Zion House, where Lady Jane resided, and informed her 
that she was now Queen. For some time she refused to 
accept the crown, declaring that the lawful succession liiy 
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in Mary and Elizabeth ; but at length she yielded to the 
entreaties of her father, father-in-law, and husband. 

The Council now ordered her to be proclaimed through- 
out tiie countir; but this was done in London only, 
(July 10). and there without any popular enthusiasm ; fur 
Northumoerland was regarded with suspicion and dislike, 
and the general opinion was in favour of Mary's being 
the rightful heir. 

Meanwhile the men of Suffolk had flocked round Mary's 
standard, delighted with the promises she made them of 
religious toleration. Large numbers of nobles and gen- 
tlemen from all quarters joined her, and she was soon at 
the head of 30,000 troops. 

Northumberland now set out for Suffolk, with 6,000 
men, to attack Mary. Finding his forces too feeble to 
oppose her, he sent to London for reinforcements. His 
request was yain, for the Council, wisely guiding them- 
selves by popular opinion, had meanwhile returned to 
their allegiance to Mary. 

On the 19th, by their direction, the Lord Mayor pro- 
claimed Mary at Paul's Cross, amidst enthusiastic applausa 

Suffolk, who commanded the Tower, threw open its 
gates, and declared in Mary's favour, — and Northumber- 
Gtnd, who had retired to Cambridge, being abandoned by 
his forces, followed his example. 

Lady Jane gladly retired to Zion House, after a merely 
nominal reigii of nine days, (July 10-19). 

Mary now made a progress to London. i)verywhere 
she was received with boisterous loyalty. Elizabeth met 
her at the head of 1,000 horsemen, whom she had equipped 
at her own expense, to support Mary's and her own cause 
against the usurper, — and the two sisters entered London 
together in triumph. 

Northumberland, Suffolk, Lady Jane, her husband, and 
several others of the nobility, were imprisoned. 

Northumberland and others were tried, and condemned, 
but only the Duke, Sir John Gates, and Sir Thos. Palmer 
were executed. 

On the scaffold, Northumberland declared that he died a 
Boman Catholic, and urged the people to re turn to that faith. 

Suffolk was pardoned, as also were the Council generally, 
on the plea that they had acted under compulsion in what 
they hiiul done. 
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Lady Jane and her husband pleaded guilty of treaapn, 
and were sentenced to death, but were kept prisoners in 
the Tower until the rebellion in which the Duke of 
Suffolk took part. On pretence of complicity in this plot, 
Maty ordered their execution. 

For three days preceding her death, Lady Jane was per- 
secuted by the arguments of priests whom Mary sent to 
convert her. She remained firm, however, and sent Mary a 
Greek Testament, together with an autograph letter, in that 
language, declaring her adherence to the reformed faith. 

Dudley was executed first. Jane had refused to admit 
him to a parting interview, lest she should lose her self- 
command, but stood at her window to give him a farewell 
look as he passed to execution. When her turu came, she 
was met, on her way to the scaffold, by men bearing the 
mutilated body of her husband. She quailed not, but 
met her fate with calm courage, declaring to the spectators 
that she alone was to blame in having accepted the crown. 

Her uncle. Sir Thos. Grey, was executed soon after. 

Lady Jane was most pious, amiable, and accomplished. 
Under the tutorship of Koger Ascham she had acquired a 
thorough knowledge of Latin and Greek, and was, more- 
over, well versed in modem languages. She was of stu- 
dious and retiring habits, and littJe suited for a throne. 

Her daim was decidedly had, Ed. had certainly settled 
the crown upon her by letters-patent, but this alteration 
of the succession had not been sanctioned hy Parliament^ 
and was, consequently, invalid. 

UrVEHTIOHS, DISCOTEBIES, AND 

IMPSOVEMENTS. 

Olasa-botfleB first made in England. 

COMHEECK 

An Embassy from fheCzar, with whose dominions trade 
had been opened under Ed. YI., visited the English Court, 
— being the first communication Russia had held with the 
W. of Europe. As the result, a Commercial Treaty was 
entered into with Bussia, and a Bnisian Company formed. 

SCOTCH APPAISS. 

The Queen-dowager, Maiy of Guise, succeeded, in 1654, 
by French influence, in procuring the removal of Amm 
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the Begency, and her own appointment to that 



ofQce. 

When England joined Spain against France, the Begent 
assembled an army to make war on. England, in support 
of her native country, aud Scotland's old and trusty ally ; 
but the barons refused to cross the Border, and she dis- 
missed them with manifest rage. 

In 1557, Mary, Queen of Soots, was married to the 
Danphin, Francis. 

The Scotch Parliament decreed that he should be en- 
titled " Kinff of Scotland " while the union lasted, — that 
all letters »iould run, in Scotland, in the joint names 
of Francis and Mary, — and that the arms of France 
should be quartered with those of Scotland on the Great 
Seal and the Currency-stamp. 

The Beformation in Scotland acquired a mighty im- 
petus during this reign, owing chiefly to John Elnox, who 
returned to his native land in 1555. 

By his eloquence, and energetic efforts, the Protestants 
were induced to determine to formally separate from the 
Bomish Church ; and, though the great Beformer, in dan- 
ger of his life from the Papists, again retired to Geneva, 
they fulfilled their purpose. 

In 1557 they entered into a covenant, pledging them- 
selves to 

1. " Establish the Word of God," 

2. « Maintain the Gos^l of Christ.'' 

3. '* Labour to have faithful ministers. 

4. " Execute judgment on ... . the superstitions and 
abominations of the ancient faith." 

At the same time they passed resolutions that — 

1. Ed. YI.'s Service -Book should be adopted in all the 
churches of the kingdom. 

2. Private preaching and expounding should be em- 
ployed, until it should please God to move Jas. to permit 
" public preaching by udthful ministers." 

They also assumed the name of the ** Congregation of the 
Lord," — whence their leaders were afterwards styled the 
« Lords of the Congregation." 

The Boman Catholic clergy, with a view to awe the 
Beformers, burned Walter Mill, a converted priest. This 
act roused general indignation. The Lords of ^e Con- 
gregation presented a remonstrance to the Begent,-— deny- 
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ing the power of the priests to punish Protestanta, — 
dedariDg that henceforth they would oppose persecution 
by force, — demandiug reforms in Church and state, — and 
claiming the right to have the services of the Church 
oelebrated in the vulgar tongue. 

They then presented a petition to Parliament to suspend 
all laws against heretics, until all religious controversies 
should be settled by a general Church Council 

The Begent, though utterly opposed to their pro- 
positions, yet required the support of the Protestant 
Lords in passing her pet scheme for making Hy. joint 
sovereign, with Mary of Scotland. Accordiugly, she tem- 
porised with them, begging them to withdraw their de- 
mands for a time, and promising to give them a fair con- 
sideration at some future period, and assuring them, mean- 
while, of her protection. 

The Lords ajgreed under a protest, which they caused to 
be read in Parliament, and which hinted pretty clearly what 
steps they would take should their demands be refused. 

Having succeeded in carrying her cherished measure 
through JParliament, the Eegent, evidently under-esti- 
mating the power of the Protestant party, thought no 
more of her pledge to them ; so that the relations between 
the Lords and herself were, at the time of the death of 
Mary of England, of a bitter and hostile character. 

IBISH AFFAISS. 

CMoore's and O'Connor's estates were, by Mary, 
formed into the Kin^s County and Qaeen*8 County^ — the 
capital of the former being named Philipatovmy aner her 
husband, and that of the latter, Maryhoroughy after herself. 

The Boman Catholic religion was reestablished in the 
country, and Mary restored what Church lands herself 
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ELIZABETH. 

Date8.~1533, (at Greenwich) ;— Not. 17, 1558 ;— 1603, 

(at Bichmond, — of decay of nature, consequent upon old 
age, hastened, however, by a settled melancholy caused, 
appuEu^ntly, by the death of Essex), in her 70th jear. 
Beigned 44} years. 

Descent. — ^Younger daughter of Hy. YIII., — by Anne 
Boleyn. 

At Mary's accession she was on the best possible terms 
with Elizabeth ; but her cordiality was of short duration, 
since she disliked and suspected her sister, owing to her 
Protestant principles, and was enraged with her for re- 
fusing to attend Mass* 

When Wyatt's Insurrection occurred, Elizabeth was 
said, (and, apparently, not without reason), to be impli- 
cated in it. Mary eagerly seized the opportunity to have 
her arrested. She was committed to the Tower, and 
examined by the Council. She successfully defended 
herself ; but Mary, under the influence of the Spanish 
party, meditated executing her. Gardiner, however, in- 
duced her to adopt gentler measures, and Elizabeth was 
sent to reside at Woodstock, in custody of Sir Henry 
Bedingfield. 

After Mary's marriage, Philip exerted himself with the 
Queen on Elizabeth's behalf . His motive was entirely 
selfish. He feared that, should anything happen to 
Elizabeth, his wife would be succeeded by Mary of Scots,- 
then betrothed to the Dauphin, and that thus England 
and France would become one kingdom. 

By his influence, Elizabeth was released, and allowed tOi 
retire to Hatfield House, which continued to be her abode 
during Mary's life. 

During the Persecution, she was several times in great 
danger, traps being frequently laid for her by her enemies ; 
but, by great tact in conversation, and by outward con- 
formity to Bomanism, managed to save herself. 

Her accession was hailed with general enthusiasm. Her 
journey from Hatfield to London was a triumphal pro- 
cession through assembled multitudes of vociferously loyal 
subjects. 
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The first act of her reign did not belie the high opbfon 
that had been formed of her character, for, forgetting all 
injuries and insults she had endured darin? Mary's reign, 
she received with cordiality those who had shewn them- 
selves her bitterest enemies, and issued a general amnesty. 

Maxriage.— i\^t;. 

Before lier accession, Mary, in order to rid herself of 
Elizabeth's presence in the country, proposed to her a 
marriage with the Bnke of Savoy : Elizabeth declined. 

It seems certain that she had decided to remain single ; 
for, when her first Parliament voted an address urging 
her to marry, she replied, that, while appreciating the 
affectionate interest sliewn towards her by the Commons, 
she must be^ them not to interfere in this matter again, 
since she had resolved to live and die *' a maiden queen." 

To this purpose she adhered, though frequently, in 
order to pacify her Ministers, Parliament, and people, 
(who, anxious to prevent a disputed succession at her 
death, and to see the crown transmitted to a Protestant 
heir, repeatedly urged her to choose a husband), she pro- 
fessed her intention of speedily marrying, and, in the case 
of some of her suitors, went so far as to have the articles 
drawn up. 

She had many suitors during the course of her reign, 
and, notwithstanding her determination, temporised with 
some of them, from motives of policy, and coquetted 
with others, to gratify her excessive vanity and love of 
admiration. 

The first to make advances to her, after her accession, 
was PMlip, her late sister's widower, who proposed imme- 
diately upon his wife's decease, — offering to obtain a 
Papal dispensation allowing the marriage. Under no cir- 
cumstances would Elizabeth have yielded to his suit, for 
not only was Philip hateful alike to her and the country, 
but in marrying him she would be virtually declaring 
herself illegitimate, and without claim to the crown, — for, 
if a union with her deceased sister's husband were legal, 
when sanctioned by the Pope, then Hy. VIIL's marriage 
with his brother's widow, Catherine, which had been 
allowed by dispensation from Home, was valid, and, con- 
sequently, Anne Boleyn had not been Hy.'s lawful wife. 
But Elizabeth, not wishing, at present, to embroil herself 
with Spain, instead of giving him a decided negative 
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reply, gave Philip reason to hope that he might eveDtnallj 
prove successful in his wooing, and he sanguinely applied 
to Rome for the dispensation. When she found herself 
established on the throne, however, she gave him a firm 
denial. 

Arohdnke Charlei, son of the Emperor Ferdinand, (with 
whom Elizabeth long coquetted, going so far as to lay a 
marriage-contract before the Imperial ambassador ; — but 
at last, breaking off the treaty, on the plea that she could 
not tolerate the exercise by him of the Boman Catholic 
religion), — CaBimir, son of the Elector Palatine, — Erie, 
King of Sweden, — ^Adolph, duke of Holstein, — and the 
Earl of Arran, heir-presumptive to the Scotch crown, 
sought her hand. All were repulsed, but with a delicate 
art, that, instead of crushing their hopes, only increased 
their attachment and raised ^eir expectations of success. 

Elizabeth had at her own Court many admirers, with 
whom she indulged her propensity for flirtation. The 
most favoured of these was Robert Dudley, younger son of 
the Duke of Northumberland* He had taken part in the 
movement in favour of Lady Jane Grey, and was tried 
for the offence : he pleaded guilty and was pardoned. 
Elizabeth, at her accession, made him Master of the 
Horse, and Earl of Leioester, and loaded him with presents 
of mansions and estates. He was handsome, and accom- 
plished ; but destitute of honour, courage, and ability, — 
and a thorough profligate. 

Incited by ambition, and encouraged by her manifest 
preference, he aimed at a union with the Queen, to pre- 
pare the way for which he murdered Amy Eobsart, to 
whom he had been privately married. For several years 
there seemed every prospect of Ids hopes being realised ; 
but, at length, Elizaoeth cooled towards him. 

In 1570, Chas. made a mock peace with the Huguenots, 
and, in order to deceive them into believing that he was 
friendly disposed towards the Protestants, professed an 
earnest desire for a close alliance with Elizabeth, and 
proposed her union with the Duke of Anjou, his brother, 
and heir-presumptive to the French throne. At this 
period the Queen was critically situated, being threatened 
Dy both Mary's party, and Philip. The prospect of a 
union between England and France would alarm and re- 
press both. Accordingly, she professed willingness to 
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entertain Anjou's suit, and for some time negotiations 
were carried on, which seemed to be rapidly smoothing the 
way for the marriage ; but, both parties being insincere, 
the treaty was, as a matter of course, finally broken otf. 

Soon afterwards, however, Chas. again made overtures 
to Elizabeth, and proposed her marriage with the Duke of 
Alenpon, his younger brother. The Queen, for the same 

Solitical reasons as before, entertained the suit. On the 
eath of Chas. IX., the Duke of Anjou succeeded him, 
and AleuQon became Duke of Anjou. Though he was 
twenty-five years younger than Elizabeth, and liad never 
seen her, the flattering portraits of her that he had beheld, 
and the glowing descriptions of her perfections which he 
had heard, seem to have excited the tenderest sentiments 
in his bosom ; while the Queen, on her part, touched and 
delighted at the homage of so young a man, seemed more 
inclined than at any other period to break her vow of 
celibacy. 

Anjou paid her a visit at Greenwich, — ^both seemed 
mutually satisfied with one another, — and, on his return 
to France, in 1579, Elizabeth orderea a marriage-contract 
to be drawn up, and announced to her Councillors her 
intention that the union should take place six weeks after 
the contract should be si^ed. In 1581 Anjou returned 
to England. During his £u>sence a severe struffgle between 
affection on the one hand, and pride and duty on the 
other, occupied the Queen's breast ; but her suitor was, 
when he appeared, received by her with great ardency. 
At a festival held on the anniversary of her accession, 
Elizabeth, after earnest .and protracted discourse with 
him, openly removed a ring from one of her fingers, and 
placed it on one of Anjou's, — an evident pledge of mar- 
riage. Immediately after, her mental contest recom- 
menced, and ended in a decision adverse to the Duke. 
She summoned him to a private interview. What occurred 
thereat is not known ; but it certainly ended in her can- 
celling her promise, for, on quitting her ptresence, be threw 
away her nng, and departed anatliematizing women, and 
islanders generally, for their fickleness. It is supposed 
^at she made his religion the plea for rejecting him. 

Elizabeth's last beau was the unfortunate Earl of Essex, 
But, whatever may have been her sentiments towards Am, 
it is certain that he never aspired to the affections of the 
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old lady, and, oonsequentlj, he cannot he regarded a$ one 
of her suitors, 

Claint — Oood, on two grounds : — 

1. Parliament had, bj the Act of Succession of 1544, 
passed by Hy/s instructions, settled the crown upon her 
in case of Mary's dying childless. 

2. Parliament having wanted Hy. VIIL the power to 
fix the succession by will, he had made the same disposition 
which he had directed the Commons to do. 

Character. — Keen, — watchful, — brave, — energetic, — 
politic, — self-controlled, — ^frugal in all thincfs but personal 
adornment, — ^magnanimous, — and honourable, (paying off 
the heavy debts contracted by her predecessors, amounting 
to £4,000,000, together with interest upon them, — and re- 
funding forced loans which she had levied). 

Quick-tempered, — ^jealous, — and vain of her person and 
accomplishments: she is said never to have worn the 
same attire twice, and, at her death, over 3,000 dresses 
were found in her wardrobes. 

The most imperious and despotic of the Tudors ; bat 
ner sagacity, self-command, ana tact enabled her always 
to perceive when she had gone too far, and to retreat with 
grace from an untenable or dangerous position. 

Learned in the classics and modem languages, and ex- 
celling in all the female accomplishments of the age : of her 
skill in music and dancing she was especially conceited. * 

Under her wise and firm sovemment the country rose 
to a hitherto unexampled pitch of greatness and prosperity. 
Trade fiourished,— conmierce wonderfully increased, — and 
England became respected and feared abroad. Much of 
this was, doubtless, owing to the high character of her 
ministers and commanders, but her wise choice of these 
only reflects additional gloiy upon herself. 

Bextus Y. declared that she had " a princely head-piece.** 

WASS. 

1. nr FRAVCZ, 1588, on behalf of the French Protestants, 
or Hiufuenots, (a corruption of the Grerman Eidgenossen = 
hound together hy oath), 

OrigiTL — During the reign of Francis II., the Due de 
Guise had exercised absolute control over him, and had 
been virtually governor of the realm. At the death of 
the King, De Guise was disgraced, by the influence of the 
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Queen-mother, Catherine de Medicis, who was appointed 
Begent to her son, Chas. IX., while the King of Kavarre, 
(who, at heart, favoured the Protestants), supplanted De 
Guise as lieutenant-general of France. 

De Quise and Montmorency, (who also had been dis- 
graced at the accession of Francis), leagued themselves 
against Catherine, and were joined hj Navarre. 

Catherine, in her perplexity, allied herself to the Prince 
de Cond^ and the Huguenots, (whom, however, she bit- 
terly hated). 

l^e Protestants, headed by Cond^, Coligny, and others, 
rose in arms in behalf of the Eegent, who was, however, 
seized by Guise and Montmorency, and compelled to join 
their party. 

All France was now convulsed by civil war. 

Cond^ appealed to Elizabeth for aid, offering to give up 
Havre to the Englidi in returu. His terms were acceptea, 
and war was declared. 

J&t;e7lfe.— The Earl of Warwick, at the head of 6,000 
men, took possession of Havre, and gave valuable support 
to the Huguenots. 

The latter, however, being defeated at Dreux, where 
Oondd and Montmorency were both taken prisoners, — and 
the Due de Guise being assassinated, both parties became 
desirous of reconciliation, and peace was concluded 
between them at Amhoise^ without the knowledge of 
Elizabeth, who, accordingly, refused to give up 

Havre, which was then besieged by the now united 
French. The Earl of Warwick ms^e a brave defence, but, 
the plague decimatme his forces, and provisions running 
short, he was compelled to capitulate, at the end of ten 
months, and was allowed to return, with his army, to 
England, without ransom. 

Peace was now concluded by the second 

Treaty of Troyes, 1562. 

Tenna. — l. The hostages given by France, for the re- 
storation of Calais, to be sent back, on payment, to En- 
gland, of 220,000 crowns. 

2. England and France to retain their respective claims 
and pretensions. 

8. nr FJEIANCE, 1590-98.— In aid of the Protestant cause 

OrigVf^ — ^The war between the Boman Catholics and 
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Protestajits in France had aasnmed its trae aspect of a 
religious contest. Montmorency, head of the former, 
was slain at St. Denis, and Cond^, chief of the latter, at 
Jamac, 

They were replaced, respectively, by young De Guise on 
the one side, — ^and young Cond^ and Henry, Prince of 
Navarre, then only sixteen, on the other. 

Elizabeth rendered secret aid to the Huguenots during 
the struggle. 

A deceitful peace, intended to lull them into false secu- 
rity, was made with the Protestants by the French Court 

On Aug. 24, 1572, however, occurred the horrible Masasere 
of St. Bartholomew's Day. In Paris alone there perished 
brave Coligny, 500 other nobles and gentlemen, and 10,000 
citizens : in all France at least 30,000 felL The pretext 
for this foul crime was an assertion that the Huguenots 
had conspired to seize Chas. IX. 

The English nobles and gentry were so horrified at the 
event that, to avenge it, they offered to raise 22,000 foot 
and 4,000 horse, — ^and transport them to France, and keep 
them there six months at their own expense. Elizabeth, 
however, did not just then feel herself in a position to 
quarrel with France, owing to her ticklish relations with 
opain : accordingly; she refused their offer, and, having 
listened to Chas. IX.'s explanation, continued to maintain 
outward amity with him, while strongly expressing her 
disapprobation of his conduct in re the massacre. 

Tne Huffuenots seemed to receive fresh vigour from 
what had been meant as a death-blow, — speedily assem- 
bled 18,000 men, — and made themselves masters of several 
towns and fortresses. 

At the death of Chas., his successor, Hy. III., wished 
to mediate between the two parties ; but De Guise, under 
whose influence the King was, formed a League of the 
Boman Catholic nobles, for the suppression of Protestant- 
ism, and compelled Hy. to declare himself its head. 

The efforts against the Huguenots were then redoubled, 
and Elizabeth again gave them secret support. 

Hy., groaning under the tyi'anny of the League, caused 
De Guise, and his brother, to be murdered. He then 
allied himself to the Huguenots, — ^but was himself assas- 
sinated by a Dominican. 

The King of Navarre succeeded, as Hy. IV. 
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The Lea^e^ under De Mayenne, brother of De Guise, 
put forth all its power against this Protestant monarch, 
and, bein^ supported bj the Pope and Philip of Spain, 
threatened to crush the Huguenots. 

Hy. asked aid from Elizabeth, who, haying come to an 
open and victorious rupture with Spain, responded to his 
appeal. 

Events.— In 1590, she sent him ;£22,000, and 4,000 
men under Lord Wllloughby. With this assistance. Hy. 
gained the battle of ivry, (or the *< Battle Ol the 
League,") against the League and Spain, — and marched 
on Paris, which was, however, relieved by the Duke of 
Parma. 

In 1591, Elizabeth sent over two large forces, one under 
Norris, the other under Essex, to aid in expelling the 
Leaguers from Normandy: they behaved bravely, and 
rendered Hy. great assistsoice. 

In 1593, Hy., finding it to his interest to do so, abjured 
Protestantism. Elizabeth warmly reproached him ; but 
policy induced her to maintain the aUiance. She, accord- 
mgly, continued to help him, and a new treaty was en- 
tered into, in which it was agreed that peace should be 
made only by their mutual consent. 

English forces took part in breaking the power of the 
League, and Elizabeth then supported Hy. against Spain 
until he made peace with that country at YerviBS, 1698. 

In the same year he issued the Xdiet of HantM, granting 
toleration and protection to all Protestants in Prance. 

%. WITH 8PAIH, 1677-1604. 

Origin. — Owing to religious peisecution instituted in 
the Netherlands by Philip, a spirit of rebellion was roused 
amongst the people, which he made a pretext for destroy- 
ingtheir f reeaom. 

The Duke of Alva, a fiend in human shape, was en- 
trusted with the congenial task. 

The rights and privileges of the provinces were abo- 
lished, — arbitrary and cruel courts, dvil and religious, 
were set up, — and the country became a scene of perse- 
cution, bloodshed, confiscation, and terror. 100,000 suffered 
death, — and thousands were driven into banishment. 

Elizabeth sheltered the exiles, — ^and inflicted a great 
blow upon Philip by seizing, (unwarrantably), several 

a 
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Genoese vessels carrying money to Alva, which had been 
driven into Plymouth and Southampton. 

In 1572, Holland and Zealand revolted, — and the Prince 
of Orange, who had been declared a rebel, and had been 
deprived of his estates in the Netherlands, headed the 
movement, and united the revolted cities in a league. 

The sovereignty of the revolted provinces was now 
offered to Elizabeth, if she would aia them ; but as she 
saw little likelihood of their success, her caution led her 
to refuse. However, she attempted, though in vain, to 
mediate on their behalf. 

In 1577, the revolt having extended and become for- 
midable, Elizabeth's aid was again sought. Seeing that 
the Provinces had a fair chance of success, and alarmed 
at a report that Philip's natural brother, John, contem- 
plated marrying Mary of Scots, and invading England, 
she agreed to hdp them. 

Events.—In 1577, Eliz. sent over 5,000 foot, and 1,000 
horse, and lent £100,000, (to be repaid in a year), on 
security of several important towns. 

Drake attacked the Spanish settlements in S. America, 
and took some rich galleons. 

In 1579, the revolted Provinces, now' five in number, 
signed the Treaty of TTtrecht, and thus laid the foundcUum 
of the Dutch Repvblic, The Prince of Orange became 
^^ually Stadtholder of the new state. He was, however, 
assassinated by Gerard, with the privity of Philip, in 
1584. 

After his death, the Prince of Parma made rapid pro- 
gress in reducing the Provinces, and Elizabeth wsb once 
more offered the sovereignty if she would render assist- 
ance. She refused the sovereignty, but in 1585 sent over 
6,000 men under the Earl of Leicester, who, by agree- 
ment, was entitled " Governor-General." She also lent a, 
considerable sum, taking Flushing, Bammekens, and Brill 
in pledge. 

In 1586, Zutphen being besieged by the English and 
Dutch, Parma sent supplies for its relief, under a heavy 
escort. Leicester despatched a small body of troops under 
Sir Philip Sidney, to intercept the Spaniards. There fol- 
lowed a severe engagement, which is called the battle of 

ZutpheXL — Eng. victorious. Sidney mortally wounded . 
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Beyond this, our troops accomplished nothing, Leicester 
being thoroughly incompetent as a general* 

In the same year, in revenge for Philip detaining En- 
^ifih ships, a fleet of twenty sail was fitted out, under 
Drake, to attack the Spaniards in the W. Indies. St. Do- 
mingo, Carthagena, ana 8t lago were taken, — ^but restored 
for large sums, and Drake returned with immense riches. 

Meanwhile Philip determined to invade and conquer 
England, calculating that should she fall, the Netherlands 
must follow. His design was sanctioned by the Pope, 
who hoped to see England restored, by Philip's agency, 
toEome. 

Vast preparations were commenced, and the construc- 
tion of the mighty fleet which was to carry the invading 
army occupied every port in Philip's dominions. 

In 1587, Drah, on his return from the W., sailed to 
destroy Spanish shipping. He burned 100 ships off Cadis, 
— destroyed immense quantities of stores, — and thus re^ 
tarded the projected invasion for a year. 

The Spaniards, however, besieged Sluyi, which capi- 
tulated. Leicester vainly attempted to relieve it, and was 
recalled in disgrace. 

At length Philip's preparations were complete. The 

Invincible Armada consisted of 130 vessels, (of which 

100 were galleons), of 60,000 tons aggregate burthen, — 
manned by 11,000 sailors, — ^and carrying 20,000 soldiers, 
and 3,200 guns. 

The fleet was to sail to Dunkirk, — embark there 35,000 
men, under Parmaj — and sail thence to the Thamea- 
Mouth, and land the troops, — ^refraining meanwhile from 
hostilities. 

Counter-preparations were carried on in England, in a 
spirit of general and enthusiastic patriotism, in which 
Protestants and Romanists equally shared, and subsidies 
and loans were freely granted. 

The force at Elizabeth's command was, however, feeble, 
(materially), in comparison with the Spanish armaments. 
The Royal Navy consisted of only 34 ships, mostly of 
small size, but manned by the finest sailors in the world. 
The commercial towns were, as usual, required to provide 
additional vessels. They responded nobly, — London 
fitting out 30, when asked for 15. The nobility and 
gentry, also, equipped 43 at their own cost. 
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The whole naval force assembled consiited of 190 
sels, (most of them very small), of 12,000 tons burthen, — 
canymg 15,000 men of all arms, and 800 guns, and having 
on board, as volunteers, large numbers of the noblest ana 
most distinguished men in the country. 

It was commanded bj the High-Admiral Charles 
Howard, Lord Effingham, a kinsman of Elizabeth, and a 
Boman Catholic. Kinder him served as Yice-aamirals, 
Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, the most distinguished 
naval commanders of the age. 

All males capable of bemng arms were enrolled, and 
three armies were raised, — a flying column of 38,000, 
20,000 to guard the S. Coast, and 20,000 at Tilbury, for 
the defence of London. These forces, though undisciplined, 
were full of ardent courage. 

Elizabeth herself visited the camp at Tilbury, and, on 
horseback, in semi-military garb, harangued the troops in 
a truly Boman speech, urging them to do their duty to 
their country ana religion, — and declaring that she would 
herself, if needful, lead them into battle, and die rather 
than survive the ruin and servitude of her country. 

Meanwhile the Armada was delayed from sailing by the 
death of the Admiral, the Marquis of Santa Croce, a skil- 
ful commander. The Duke of Medina Sidonia, an incom- 
petent seaman, was appoiated to succeed him. On 

May 29, 1588, the Armada sailed from Lisbon. Dispersed 
and injured by a storm, off Finisterre, it put in at Co- 
runna to refit, and again started, July 12th. 

July 19th, it was sighted off the Lizard, and news of its 
approach brought to Plymouth, where the English fleet 
had retired in the belief that the expedition was put off 
for another year. 

Joyfully they now put to sea, and saw the Armada 
beating up Channel in the form of a crescent, extending 
seven miles from horn to horn. 

Howard having given his captains strict orders not to 
come to close quarters, in order to avoid being boarded, 
but to cannonade from a distance, the Spanish fleet slowly 
advanced, harassed by a galling and almost incessant fire 
from the English vessels, which, being light, manageable, 
ably-manned, and taking advantage of every change of 
wind, raked the enemy fore and aft with deadly effect; 
while the lofty, unwieldy Armada leviathans fired, for the 
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most part, over the heads of the Englishmen, and were so 
slow in tacking that, before they could deliver their second 
broadside, the enemy were out of range. A galleon that 
had taken fire, and another that had sprung a leak, lagged 
behind, and were captured by Drake. 

July 27th, the Armada arrived off Calais, and anchored, 
waiting for Parma to put off in transports, and join them. 

To prevent this junction, Howard fitted up eight fire- 
ships, and on the night of the 29th, when a tempest was 
raging, sent them (uifting down on the Armada. The 
Spaniards, in alarm, cut their cables, and were imme- 
diately dispersed by the storm. Howard, who had been 
reinforced, on his way up Channel, by numbers of vessels 
fitted out by private generosity, now fell upon them off 
Oravelines with all his force, and, after a severe action of 
several hours, totally defeated them, taking and destroying 
twelve ships, with a loss of only one English vesseL 

This proved the death-blow of the expedition. 

Parma refused to embark on the shattered fleet, and 
Sidonia resolved to return to Spain. 

The wind, being contrary, and he not daring again to 
face the English, the Spanish admiral determined to sail 
home round the N. of Scotland and Ireland. 

Howard followed as far as Flamborough Head, and 
captured a few stragglers, but want of ammunition com- 

Eelled him to abandon the pursuit. Elizabeth welcomed 
er victorious heroes at Tilbury. 

After passing the Orkneys, the Armada was attacked 
by a feamd storm, and the coasts of Scotland, Ii*eland, 
and Norway were strewn with the wrecks of numbers of 
the huge galleons. 

The remnant reached Spain with difficulty, — ships shat- 
tered, and men spirit-broken. 

The Spaniards lost, in all, 81 vessels, and 13,000 men« 

Philip received the news of this disaster with affected 
nonchalance; but it was a heavy blow for him, and it was 
long before the country recovered from the exhaustion 
caused by the enormous loss. 

In 1589, an expedition was sent to replace on the 
throne of Portugal, (which had, in 1580, been united to 
Spain), Don Antonio. It consisted of six ships, under 
Drake, carrying a body of troops under Norris and Essex. 

Coranna was attacked, and the ships in harbour there 
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burned. This exploit forewarned Philip, and, when the 
English fleet arrived off Lisbon, thej found Philip pre- 
pared for them, and thej were, consequentlj, unskble to 
obtain supplies. Thej succeeded in capturing the suburbs 
of the citj ; but the forces being wasted to one-half, in 
consequence of famine, sickness, and drunkenness, thej 
were compelled to abandon the enteiprise, and re^mbark. 

Before returning, however, thej sailed to Vigo, — ^took 
and burned it, — and ravaged the neighbouring countrj. 

In 1596, it was reported that Philip was preparing for 
another e^)edition against England. It was determined 
to anticipate him, b j an attack upon 

Cadiz. — ^A fleet of 150 ships, under Howard, manned 
bj 7,000 seamen, and carrying 7,000 troops under Essex, 
sailed from PI jmouth, and was reinf orcea b j a squadron 
of Dutch vessels. 

The shipping in the harbour of Cadiz was fired b j the 
commander, Sidonia, to prevent its falling into the hands 
of the English, who, however, saved and captured two 
men-of-war. 

Essex stormed, and took, the town, b j desperate bravery ; 
but a council of war being called, it was decided, (pro- 
bablj through jealousj on Howard's part), not to retain 
it. It was, accordinglj, plundered, — ^the troops re€m- 
barked, — ^and the exp^ition returned to England, having 
inflicted damage to the amount of ^£4,000,000 on the 
Spaniards, and having achieved the greatest militarj ex- 
pu)it of English arms between Agincourt and BlenheinL 

Howard was, for his share in this enterpiize, created 
Earl of Nottingham ; while Essex, to whom alone the 
glory belonged, was, to his disgust, passed over. 

In 1597, it being reported that a Spanish eiqpeditiony 
destined for Ireland, was preparing at Ferroe, and Corunna, 
a lai^e English fleet was fitted out for the purpose of 
attacking those towns. It carried 6,000 troops, and was 
under the joint command of Essex and Kaleigh. 

Being dispersed and shattered b j a storm, the original 
design was abandoned, and it was determined onlj to 
intercept the W. Indian fleet. Owing to misunderstand- 
ings between Baleigh and Essex, the greater part of the 
Spanish galleons escaped ; but three from Havannah were 
captured, and provea so rich that thej covered all the 
expenses of the expedition. 
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Philip died in 1598 ; but the war still went on. 

Peace was concluded under Jas. I. in 1804, — ^tbe chief 
article in the treaty being an agreement on the part of 
Jas. no more to aid the people of the Netherlands. 

For WASS IN 8C0TLAKD see ''Scotch Affairs."* 

(All the wars of this reijgn were undertaken for the 
gupport of Protestantism. There seems to be no doubt 
that the Boman Catholic Continental powers had leagued 
with the Pope for the destruction of Protestantism 
throughout Europe, and, especially, for the downfall of 
Elizabeth. It was, consequently, her interest to support 
the Huffuenots, the Dutch, and the Beforming party in 
Scotland.) 

PLOTS AND BEBELLIOnS. 

1. Norfolk's Plot, 1569, and 1572. 

Object — ^At first, merely to release, and marry, Mary 
of Scots, — afterwards, to marry Mary, and dethrone Eliza- 
beth, in her favour, by aid of a foreign army. 

Norfolk was son of the Earl of Surrey executed b} 
Hy. VIII., and the fourth Duke. He was the premier 
noble in England, and second-cousin to the Queen. He 
had incurred her displeasure for urging her to settle the 
succession, and, according to the French ambassador, she 
was on the look-out for a chance to arrest him. 

He was, however, chosen as chief of the English com- 
mission at York to examine into Mary's con<mct in re 
Durnley. He appears to have been smitten by her 
beauty, and to have formed the project of procuring her 
release, and marrying her, in which he was encourag^ by 
Murray and Maitland, in whose hands he became a mere 
tooL 

Mary was agreeable to the match ; but, as it could not 
take piace without Elizabeth's consent, Norfolk proceeded 
to strengthen himself by the alliance of other nobles^ so 
that when he should prefer his request, the Queen might 
find him too powerful to be denied. 

He found many supporters : amongst others, Leicester 
professed to favour the scheme, and wrote, urging it upon 
Mary ; but he betrayed all he knew to Elizabeth. 

Amongst his confederates were the Earls of Northum- 
berland and Westmoreland, and other zealous B. Catholics, 
who went beyond Norfolk in their aim, which was to 
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Slace Maiy on the throne. Norfolk discouraged their 
esi^ ; but thej had the promise of support from Spain. 

]^mrra7, aJso, professed to favour their design ; but be- 
tr^ed the whole plot to Elizabeth. 

"Bj her orders, Norfolk, and several other of the con- 
spirators, were arrested. 

Northumberland and Westmoreland escaped being 
taken, and attempted a rising in the N. Thej issued a 
manifesto, demanding the release of Norfolk and the 
other captives, and the restoration of Eoman Catholicism. 
Being joined by 4,000 followers, thej marched to Durham, 
in whose Cathedral thej destroyed the Bibles and Prayer- 
books, and restored the Mass. Thence they marched to 
Bramham Moor, in Yorkshire, — ^but disbanded their forces 
at the approach of the royal troops under Sussex. 

The leaders escaped into Scotland. Westmoreland 
finally reached the Netherlands, — but Northumberland 
was imprisoned by Murray in Lochleven Castle. A large 
number of the insui^nts were executed. 

The rebellion was renewed by Leonard Dacres, — ^he was, 
however, easily defeated by Lord Hunsdon, but managed 
to escape. 

Dunng these risings, Norfolk, though in confinement, 

ve proof of his loyalty by raising forces for the Queen. 

lizabeth's confidence being thus restored, she released 
him from the Tower, after some months' imprisonment, 
on his promising not to renew his suit to Mary. 

In 1572, in revenge for the seizure of the Grenoese ves- 
sels, Alva formed a scheme of dethroning Elizabeth by 
means of a Spanish invading army, supported by a rebel- 
lion in England. Having fixed upon Norfolk as his like- 
liest instrument, he proposed to him to renew his former 
scheme of marrying Mary, and to add to it that of placing 
her on the throne by uie aid of a home-risings and a 
Spanish force. 

Norfolk, who had discovered that he had quite lost the 
Queen's favour, entered into all Alva's plans, — reopened 
communications with Mary, — and the marriage-contract 
between them was renewed. 

It was arranged that Alva should land with a larae 
force, — ^that Nonolk, with what force he could raise, should 
join him,, and that they should march on London, and 
'X>mpel f^zabeth to accept their terms. 



^ 
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By the treachery of a servant of Norfolk, who, being 
entrusted with a lai^e sum of money and a letter, to cany 
to some of the conspirators in Scotland, conveyed them 
instead to Burleigh, the plot was discovered. 

Norfolk was arrested, — ^three of his agents were put to 
the torture, and incriminated him, — he was then tried, by 
a jury of twenty-five peers, on three 

Charges. — l. That he had contemplated marrying 
Mary, and had aided her with money, while well aware 
that she claimed the crown of England. 

2. That he had conspired to dethrone Elizabeth, in 
favour of Mary, by the aid of foreign troops. 

3. That he had sent money to Westmoreland and 
Northumberland, after they had been attainted. 

He was condenmed of treason, and Elizabeth, after 
much hesitation, and three countermands, finally, at the 
instance of the Conunons, signed his death-warrant, — 
which was carried into effect, 1672. 

Though ''a dupe throughout," — ^first of Murray and 
Maitland, and then of Pius Y.'s agents, — ^he was, unques- 
tionably, guilty of treason, and so merited his fate. 

Though of a Boman Catholic family, and leagued with 
that party in his schemes, he was during the whole of his 
career a professed Protestant. 

At the request of Elizabeth, Morton, the Scotch Begent, 
delivered Northumberland up to her, and he was executed 
a few months after for his rebellion of '69. 

Parry's Plot, 1585 — Dr. Parry, a pervert to Bome, 
felt and expressed great resentment at the Act ordering 
Jesuits ana seminary priests to quit the kingdom. Being 
at Milan, he was instigat\)d by his superiors to mwrder 
Elizabeth, than which, they aUeg^, there could be no 
more meritorious deed. His design is said to have re- 
ceived the Pope's blessing. Betuming to England, he 
revealed his design to Neville, who betrayed him to the 
Ministers. He was arrested, and executed as a traitor. 

Somerville's Plot, 1585,^a wild design to assassinate 
the Queen. Somerville, who was only half-witted, was 
arrested, and committed suicide in prison. 

Babington's Conspiracy, 1586. 

Object-^To assassinate Elizabeth, and place Mary on 
the throne. 
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Ci>naptra<or«. — Ballard, Babington, Savage, Tich- 
boume, Gage, Barnwell, Donne, Abingdon, Salisbuiy, 
Travers, Tilnej, and three others. 

John Savage, an adventurer, who had 'trailed a pike" 
in Philip's service, in the Netherlands, was induced, by some 
priests in the English college at Bheims, to undertake the 
assassination of Elizabeth, — and was sent over to England, 
with introductions to the most zealous Bomanists. 

About the same time, John Ballard, a Jesuit of the 
same college, and subtle intriguer, came over secretly on a 
mission to England and Scotland, and noting the rebellious 
spirit existing amongst his co-religionists, formed the plan 
of assassinating Elizabeth,— -a)lacing Mary on the throne,— 
and re^ablismng Boman Catholicism in the country, by 
force of foreign arms, aided by an insurrection at home. 

Visiting Paris on his return, he opened his design to the 
Spanish ambassador there, who warmly encouraged him, 
and promised support from his government. 

Adopting^ the disguise of an officer, and the name 
''Captain Fortescue, this "silken priest in a soldier^s 
habit " returned to England, and set himself to accomplish 
his scheme. 

He made his first advances to Anthony Babington, a 
young Derbyshire gentleman of great wealth, intel&gence, 
and accomplishments, and firmly devoted to the Boman 
Catholic faith. 

Previously to this, Babington had, when on his travels, 
been interested on Mary's behalf by some of her foreign 
friends, who sent her letters recommending the youth to 
her friendship. He had, on his return, opened communi- 
cation with her, and " an interchange of letters took place, 
which seemed as deeply tinctured with love as with 
loyalty," but which ceased in consequence of Mary's closer 
imprisonment. 

JBeing thus predisposed in her favour, Babington hailed 
delightedly Ballard's advances, and himself suggested that 
it was indispensable that Elizabeth should be murdered. 
Ballard informing him that Savage was ready to under- 
take that matter, Babington urged that to ensure success 
five others, whom he engaged to provide, should be asso- 
ciated with Savage. 

He next devoted himself to procuring the cooperation 
of his Boman Catholic intimates. He succeeded in en- 
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listing eleven jonng gentlemen, who regarded Maiy with 
intense devotion, and entered into the plot more in the 
spirit of knights-errant of the days of chivalry, than of 
crafty and treacherous assassins. 

Several of them, indeed, — ^and notably Tichbonme, 
(Babington's dearest friend), — engaged in the conspiracy 
out of pure friendship, and refused to connect themselves 
with the murder of the Queen, which was arranged to 
take place simultaneously with Mary's release. 

Communication was opened with Mary, through the 
medium of a priest named Gifford, who employed a 
brewer, that supplied the house with ale, to convey 
letters to and from Sir Amias Paulet's house, the post- 
office being a chink, covered with a stone, in the wall of 
Mary's prison. 

Walsmgham, as usual, speedily became acquainted with 
the existence of the plot, and, buying over Gifford, kept 
himself au courant with every detaU of the progress of 
the scheme. All the letters were first carried to him, 
transcribed by him, and then forwarded to their destina- 
tion. The conspirators, indeed, seemed to play into his 
hands, for, to give Mary " some kind of personal acquaint- 
ance with them," Babington drew their portraits in a group, 
— ^himself in the midst, — and sent it to Mary, inscribed 
" Quorsum hcec alio properantibus f" 

Walsingham had a copy of this taken, and thus obtained 
the means of identifying the associates. 

When all the evidence needed had been obtained, Bal- 
lard was seized. The rest of the gang, taking alarm, 
dispersed, and concealed themselves, — but were speedily 
discovered, — ^imprisoned, — ^and arraigned. 

The presence of this *' romantic band of friends " at the 
bar, and their noble bearing, excited profound interest 
and sympathy, one of the judges even being so moved as 
to exclaim, '^ Oh, Ballard ! BaUard ! what hast thou done? 
A sort, (= company), of brave youths, otherwise endued 
with ^ood gifts, by thy inducement hast thou brought 
to their utter destruction and confusion !" 

Seven pleaded guilty of all the charges laid against 
them : amongst these were Babington, and Ballard, who 
^ wished all the blame might rest on him, could the shed- 
di^ of his blood be the saving of Babington's life !" - 

The other seven, while not denying their privity to the 
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plot, urged various excuses in palliation of their connection 
with its originators ; all were, however, found guilty, and 
sentenced to be hanged and quartered. 

The execution occupied two days, the highest in rank 
suffering on the first day. The liangman commenced his 
horrible work on Ballard, the rest of the condemned being 
forced spectators of the scene. The wretched Jesuit was, 
according to custom, taken from the gallows alive, and the 
remainder of the sentence carried out on his conscious 
frame, Babington looking on unmoved, while the rest of 
lus associates turned away their heads in horror. Such 
was the pity excited by the terrible spectacle on the first 
day, that Elizabeth, with politic wisdom, ordered that the 
remainder of the criminals should be ascertained to be 
dead, before canying out the second part of the sentence. 

Eebellion of the Earl of Essex, 1601. 

Elizabeth's harsh treatment of Essex, especially her for- 
bidding him the Court, had roused his resentment; and 
when tibe Queen refused to renew his monopoly of sweet 
wines, accompanying the denial with a gross and unwar- 
rantable insult, the umits of his forbearance were passed, 
and, in a species of frenzy, he adopted every possible means 
to annoy Elizabeth. 

He wounded her vanity by speaking of her as an old 
woman, crooked in body and mind, — outraged her religious 
and political prejudices by courting the !uoman Catholics 
and l^urltans, — especially the latter, whose ministers made 
Essex House their constant resort, and celebrated daily 
service there, by the Earl's desire. 

Finally], knowing Elizabeth's determined opposition to 
entertaining the idea of settling the succession, and be- 
lieving that she had an aversion from its being fixed on 
James, he entered into communication with that monarch, 
and proposed that he should sanction and aid a popular 
rising to compel Eliz. to proclaim him her heir. But Jas. 
was too wary to allow nimself to be entrapped into a 
scheme which would, if unsuccessful, probably destroy all 
chance of his becoming King of England. 

Gaining confidence from these disloyal essays, he now 
formed the bold plot of seizing the Palace^ — and compelling 
the Queen to — 

1. Diemise those of her achisers whom he considered hie 
enemies. 
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2. Summon a Parliammt^ — and, by their aid^ reform the 
Oovemment, and settle the euacession. 

A number of his intimates fell in with the scheme. 

His measures being suspected, he received a summons to 
appear before the Council 

Being privatelj warned of danger, he summoned his 
associates to meet, and advise with him. They proposed 
flight, — he scouted the suggestion, — ^and, finally, it was 
resolved, as they were not sufficiently strong to seize the 
Palace, to make an attempt next day to raise the Cit^. 

Meanwhile messengers were despatched to all his friends, 
to say that Oobham and Baleigh had plotted his death, 
and summoning them to his defence and support 

Next day there assembled at Essex House the Earls of 
Southampton and Butland, Lords Sandys and Monteagle 
and 300 gentlemen, and Essex unfolded to them the alleged 
schemes against his safety. 

Elizabetn, informed of the meeting, sent some of her 
ministers, to inquire into its purport, — Essex had them 
admitted, and placed them unaer confinement. 

Then, attenaed by 200 followers, armed with dress- 
swords only, he sallied forth toward the City, being joined 
on his way by the Earl of Bedford and Lord Cromwell. 
Crying out, " Tor the Queen ! for the,Queen ! a plot is laid 
for my life f he proceeded to the house of the Sheriff, on 
whose support he reckoned, but f oimd it barred against 
him, the officer leaving by the back-door, to make his way 
to the Lord Mayor. 

The Earl, relying upon his great popularity, had con- 
fidently expected a general rismg on his behalf amongst 
the citizens : he was bitterly di^ppointed. They stared 
with astonishmeQt, — ^but not one joined him. 

Seeing that his enterprize had miscarried, he attempted 
to return through the streets, but, finding them blockaded 
by carriages and carts, he took water to Essex House, and 
surrendered the same evening to the Earl of Nottingham, 
while several other of his associates were arrested. 

Essex and Southampton were tried by a jury of twenty- 
five peers, on a charge of treason, for imagining the depo- 
sition and death of the Queen. Essex made an abject 
plea of guilt, and basely betrayed his friends, and he and 
Southampton were condemned to death. 

After considerable delay and reluctance, Elizabeth signed 
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the death-warrant of her unhappy favoorite, who, at the 
early age of 34, was privately executed in the Tower. 

Several of his associates, — ^including his secretary, Cuffe, a 
fine classic, — ^were also executed : Southampton was spared, 
but kept in prison during the remainder of the reign. 

(All the plots of this reign, excepting that of Essex, 
were Boman Catholic conspiracies, encouraged by the 
Bomanist continental nations for the purpose of destroy- 
ing Elizabeth, and re&tablishing the ancient faith of the 
country.) 

TREATIES. 

Treaty of Catean-Cambresis (in French Flanders), 

1559, — ^between England and France, — ending the war 
begun under Mary. 

TeTTOS. — 1. Calais, and the other places in Ficardy 
taken from the English, to be restored at the end of eight 
years, on penalty of payment by France of 500,000 crowna 

2. The King of France and his successors to be still 
under obligation to restore the towns, even if the fine 
should be paid. 

3. Either party engaging in hostilities against the other 
to forfeit all claim on the towns. 

4. France to give hostages for the fulfilment of Article 1. 
This treaty was not expected, or intended to be ratified ; 

but was a mere farce to preserve the honour of England ! 

STATUTES. 

Act declaring the validity of Elizabeth's suc- 
cession to the Throne, 1559. 
First General Poor-Law, 1601. 

Proviaiona, — l. Overseersof the poor, in every parish, 
to set to work the children of those unable to Tn«.mfjLin 
them, and all poor persons not capable of labour, but not 
exercising themselves in any emp&yment. 

2. Overseers to levy taxes for — 

(1.) Buying wool, and other raw materials, to furnish 
labour for the poor. 

^2.^ Relieving the lame, blind, old, and impotent. 

(3.) Putting apprentice children chargeable to the parisL 

3. Churchwardens and overseers to build poor-housee at 
the cost of the parish, ybr the impotent only. 
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4. J.P.'sto— 

(1.) Commit to the House of Correction, or to prisoi], 
all able-bodied paupers refusing to work. 

(2.) Compel those who were in a position to do so, to 
support their children, grandchildren, and parents. 

l^iis Act remained in force, with some modifications, til] 
1834. 

ECCLESIASTICAL AND BEHOIOTTS AFFAIRS. 

Priina1;e8.^Parker, Grindal, Whitgift. 

BEBTOBATIOir OFPSOTESTAITTISH, AND COlTSOLIDATIOir 
AKD PSO0SES8 OF THE CHUECH OF EN0LAND. 

From the moment of her accession, it became manifest 
that Elizabeth had set her mind upon reestablishing the 
Beformed religion. 

Upon the bishops coming to pay their respects to her, 
she received graciously all but Bonner, from whom she 
turned with evident loathing : he was speedily thrown 
into prison, where he died, — while those driven into exile 
by Mary were recalled, and those in confinement for their 
religion were released. 

In order to reassure the Bomanists, the Queen retained 
eleven of Mary's Councillors, to whom, however, she added 
eight Protestants, amongst whom were Sir Wm. Cecil, and 
Sir Nicolas Bacon, who was created Lord Keeper of the 
Privy Seal 

By the advice of these supporters, she decided to pro- 
ceed gradually in restoring Protestantism, and to take no 
important steps until the Houses of Legislature should 
assemble. 

Before the meetixig of Parliament, however, Elizabeth — 

1. Ordered that in her own chapel the Litany should be 
used in English, and the Elevation of the Host cease, — and 
then commanded all churches to conform to her service. 

2. Issued a proclamation forbidding preaching, (in order 
to prevent seditious utterances from the pulpit), and allow- 
ing the Epistle, Gospel, and Ten Commandments to be 
read in English, — ^but without exposition. 

3. Appointed, in order to compare King Ed.'s two 
Prayer-Books, with a view to compiling a revised Liturgy, 
a committee of eight, consisting of Drs. BUI, Parker, and 
May, and Sir Thos. Smith, (who had remained in England 
during the Marian Persecution}, — and Whitehead, Grindal, 
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Pilkington, and Br. Coz, (returned exiles), to whom were 
afterwards added Sandys, Archbp. York, and Guest, (after- 
wards Bp. of Bochester), a deeply learned mam who took 
a prominent part in the revision. 

(The bishops were so scandalised by these measures that 
it proved a aifficult matter to find one who would crown 
Ehzabeth : however, at length Oglethorpe, of Carlisle, was 
induced to undertake the omce.) 

4. Parker, a Protestant, was made Primate in place of 
Pole. 

Parliament mat 1559, and in one tefiioa completely re« 
f tored FroteBtantiBm, by law. 

The following were its leading measures : — 

1. Lately-erected monasteries suppressed. 

2. Tithes and annates restored to Crown. 

3. All the laws of Ed. YI. concerning religion re^'nacted. 

4. The Act of Supremacy was passed, being a revival 
of that of Hy. VIIL, and providing that all beneficed 
clergymen, and civil lenrants shonld UJk» an oath acknow- 
ledging Elisabeth Supreme Oovemor of the Choroh, as wdl 
as of the State, in England, and renouncing all foreign 
jurisdiction. 

(The word "Governor" waa used instead of the title, 
^ Head," assumed by Hy., in order to avoid unnecessarily 
offending Bomanists.'^ 

The Act also conferred upon the Queen the right of 
appointing bishops. 

jPenoMies.—l. Those refusing to take the oath ol 
supremacy to forfeit benefice or other office. 

2. Anyone maintaining, by writing or speech, the supre- 
macy in England of a foreign prince, to lose goods and 
chattels for nrst offence, — ^incur the penalties of Praemu- 
nire for second, — and be adjudged guilty of Treason for 
third. 

All the Marian bishops refused the oath, and were^ con- 
seqiiently, degraded from their sees,— excepting Kitchen, 
of Llandaff, who had received his mitre, as a Boman 
CathoHc prelate, from Hy. VIIL, and retained it by 
changing his creed to suit that of each new sovereign. It 
was punsingly said of him that " he had always loved the 
Kitchen better than the ChwrchP^ 

3. The Commission for revising the Liturgy, who had 
been aided in their labours by some of the Council, and 
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considerably influenced in their labours by Elizabeth, pre^ 
sented to the consideration of the House 

The Prayer-Book of Qneen ElizabetL It was King 

Ed.'s second Book, of 1552, with, however, some important 
alterations, which were chiefly intended to retain all 
moderate Boman Catholics in the Church of England. 
The principal chcmges made in this revision were — 

1. A larger latitude in vestments, and ornaments, was 
allowed. 

2. In the Commimian Service, 

(1.) The sentence employed, at the distribution of the 
Elements, in Ed.'s first Book, was combined with that 
which superseded it in the second, — and thus a declaration 
waji^ formed which admitted of believers in the Eeai Pre- 
sence participating in the Eucharist. 

(2.) The Eubric at the end of the Service, in Ed-'s 
Book, declaring that no adoration was intended by kneel- 
ing at the reception of the Elements, was omitted. 

3. In the Litany — 
(1.) The Deprecation, 

" Prom the tyranny of the Bishop of Bome, and all his 
detestable enormities, 

^^ Good Lord/ deliver us" 
was omitted. 

(2.) The Pray ere for the Queen^s Majesty, the Clergy, and 
the People, and the Collect, " OodI whose nature and 
property,'* &c., were added. 

4. Elizabeth was styled " Our Oracuyus Qtteen/* 

This revised service passed the Commons by a unani- 
mous vote, and the Lords after a slight opposition. 

It was enforced by an 

Act of TTnifonnity, — Ibrbldding worsliip in any form 
bnt that of the Church of England as set forth in the revised 
Liturgy, which was ordered to come into use on and from 
the approaching feast of John Baptist. 

Penalties, — l. Any minister using any but the esta- 
blished Liturgy, to lose goods and chattels for first offence, 
— to be imprisoned one year for second, — and to be con- 
fined for life for a third. 

2. Anyone wilfully absent from church on Sundays, or 
holydays, to be fined Is. for each lapse. 

A General Visitation of the Clergy, to enforce unif or- 
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mity, followed, in the same year ; and out of 9,400 
clergymen, only 189 refused to sign a declaration that 
the nfew liturgy was " in accordance with the true word 
of God." 

The 189 resigned, or were deprived of, their benefices, 
and, from their refusal to subscribe the Act of Uniformity^ 
they, (and successive emigrants from the Church), were 
called " Nonconformists." 

1559, a Primer, like that of 1545, published. 

1561, a Bevised Calendar issued. 

1662, Catechism revised. 
„ Articles reduced to 39, and ratified by Convocation 
and Parliament, — '* the finishing stroke of the Bef ormation 
in England." 

(The Articles drawn up by Cranmer and Ridley, with 
the advice of Bucer, Martyr, and, perhaps. Cox, had never 
been confirmed by Parliament or Convocation, but imposed 
merely by Ed.'s authority .J 

Stemhold and Hopkins s Old (metrical) Version of the 
Psalms appeared. It was composed in consequence of 
an injunction of the Qtieen, in 1559, allowing the singing of 
" an hymn, or such like song, to the praise of Almighty 
God," at the commencement or close of Morning or Even- 
ing Prayer. 

1564, Second Book of Honulies published,— composed 
chiefly by Jewell. 

TBAirSLATIOir OF SCSIPTUSES. 

Faxker*8, or the Bishop's Bible, pub. 1568,— pre- 
pared by fifteen translators, mostly bishops, under Parker's 
superintendence. 

THE BOHAK CATHOLICS UlTDEB ELIZABETH. 

The Act of Uniformity prohibited in ioto both public 
and private celebration of Bomanist worship. Its private 
exercise, however, was, during the early part of the reign, 
winked at in the case of numbers of persons of high rank, 
— ^but a general prosecution of offenders against the sta- 
tute was commenced as soon as it had become law. 

1661, Sir Edward Waldegrave and lady were seni to ths 
Tower ^ for keeping a Boman Catholic chaplain, and hear- 
ing Mafis at home, — and many others sufiered for the like 
offence. 

1662, a Popish priest being discovered in a lady's house, 
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G-rindal proposed to put him to the torture, that he might 
betray those whom he knew as offenders against the Act. 

Up to this time the Bomanists had been, almost with- 
out exception, quiet, loyal, and the majority of them had 
conformed to the Church of England. 

Pius lY. had, certainly, in answer to her announcing to 
him her succession, ordered Elizabeth to lay aside the 
title of Queen, until he should decide on her claims : to 
this she had returned a truly English reply in simply 
withdrawing her ambassador from the Papal Court. But 
no step was, in consequence, taken by the Pope to with- 
draw Elizabeth's Boman Catholic subjects from their 
allegiance, — his successor, Pius Y., eudeavouring, on the 
contrary, to conciliate the Queen, and effect a compromise 
between the two Churches. 

The rigours to which they found themselves subjected 
now began, however, to excite discontent and opposition. 
Many fled abroad for safety, and employed themselves 
henceforth in plots against Elizabeth. The deprived 
Papist clergy, taking advantage of the excited state of 
feeling of their lay co-religionists, added fuel to the flames 
by publishing pamphlets denouncing conformity, while 
many of the party roused the hopes and expectations of 
their fellows by prophecies of Elizabeth's speedy death. 

These seditious proceedings of the Bomanists, and a 
reported conspiracy, by Cardinal Pole's nephews and 
others, to set Mary on the throne by French aid, reacted 
on themselves in yet severer measures being adopted 
against them. The flrst of these was an 

Act '*for the Assurance of the Queen's royal power over 
all estates and subjects within her dominions," 1662, order- 
ing all who had taken a degree at Oxford or CamJbridgey 
or had entered Holy Orders,— all laioyers, or legal officers, — 
to taJce the Oath of Svpremacy whenever required by a 
bishop, or a Commissioner under the Great Seal. 

PeTialties. — For first refusal, the offender to incur 
Praemunire, — after three months' imprisonment, the oath 
to be again tendered, and, if still refused, to be adjudged 
guilty of Treason. 

Members of Parliament were also required to take the 
Oath before being allowed to sit in the Commons, — a mea- 
sure which almost banished Bomanists from the House. 

For the next six years there were no violent demon- 
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strations on either side, though we find numbers of per- 
sons harassed for non-attendance at church, — ^for harbour- 
ing priests, — and for sending money to exiles, while manj 
law-students of the Inns of Court, (where Popery flou- 
rished), were questioned, before the Star Chamber, as to 
their religion,~and, on refusing to answer, were impri- 
soned in the Fleet. 

After she fell into Elizabeth's hands, the Papists of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland made Mary's cause their 
own, banded together against her royal gaoler, and greatly 
increased the danger of her position. 

1570, Piua V. issiied, in support of her rebellious subjects, 
a Bull, assuming to deprive Blizabeth of all title to the 
Crown, — to absolve her suliijeots from their allegiaaee, — 
and to anathematize the Prayer-Book, which, up till then, 
had not been objected to at Bome. 

A copy of this precious document was affixed to the 
palace of the Bishop of London, by a fanatic named John 
Felton : he allowed himself to be taken, — ^and was exe- 
cuted, glorying in the deed he had doue. 

This BuU drove out of the Church of England all those 
Papists who had hitherto conformed to her worship. 
Henceforth the Boman Catholics formed a distinct sect, 
engaged, under Papal authority and benediction, in con- 
stant plots for the destruction of the English Sovereign. 

The league on Mary's behalf, and the dangerous results 
of the BuU, led to renewed activity against the Bomanists. 
Two severe penal statutes were passed : — 

The first enacted that — 

1. Persons publishing BuUsfrom Rome, or giving priestly 
ahsolvMon, or reconciling anyone to the Romish Church, or 
being so reconciled, should incur the penalties of High 
Treason, 

2. Persons bringing into the realm crosses, pictures, or 
other svperstitious things consecrated by the Pope, or by 
his authority, should incur the penalties of Prcemunire. 

The Second, (aimed specially at Mary's partizans), made 
it High Treason to— 

1. Affirm that anyone hut Elizabeth was rightful Sovereign^ 

2. Proclaim her heretic, schismatic, tyrant, infidel, or 
usvrper, 

3. Claim a right to the throne, (yr usurp it during the 
"— -'« life. 
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4. Affirm that the ttcOutee do not hind the title to the 
Crovnij and its deecerU. 

It also enacted that 

Anyone writing^ printinOy or uttering ^ during Elieaheth*e 
lifej any work^ affirming^ (before the same has been esta- 
blished by Parliament), that any person, (ezceptinff the 
Queen's natural issue), was, or ought to be, heir ana sue- 
cessor to the Throne, to be imprisoned one year and lose 
half his goods for first ofence, — and, for second, to incur 
penalties of Prcemunire. 

These fresh laws, of course, greatly aggravated the 
Roman Catholics. 

From Douay, a Jesuit College, founded by Philip, spe- 
cially for tiie education of Englishmen for the Bomish 
Church, large numbers of prieste were constantly passing 
into England, to keep disaffection glowing, and to excite 
fresh schemes against the Throne. 

1677, Mayne, t\ie fto'st Popish priest iAisA, sfii^ered death 
under thepenod statutes of the reign, was hanged at Laun- 
ceston, solely for his religion : other like executions soon 
followed. ' 

About 1680 the refugee priests redoubled their exertions, 
and. Parliament having become more decidedly Protestant 
than ever, their efforts were countered by a sweeping 
measure passed 

1581, enacting that 

AU persons absenting themselves from church, (unless 
hearing the Anglican service at home,) to forfeit £20 for 
each mxyntKs such absence, and anyone not paying the fine 
within three months, to be sent to prison until promising 
conformity. 

Subsequently it was enacted that, in default of payment 
of fine, the Queen could seize aU the offender's goods, and 
two-thirds of his lands. 

This new enactment was rigidly enforced, and caused 
great suffering. Henceforth the name of "^ Popish recur 
sants" was applied to Eoman Catholic absentees from 
church. 

In the same year, several Douay Jesuits, — amongst 
whom was Campian, an eminent scholar, and formerly a 
Protestant, — were arrested on a charge of '^ compassing 
and imagining the Qaeen's death." There was no proof 
4>f the accusation ; but they were required to declare that 
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Eliz. was lawful sovereign, spite of the Pope's deprivatioi). 
Those who assented, were pardoned ; but others, evading 
the question, were executed, — amongst the latter being 
Campian, who was previously racked to compel him to 
disclose the names of Bomanist gentlemen with whom he 
had conversed. 

Torture was now constantly resorted to, — "The rack 
seldom stood idle in the Tower for all the latter part 
of Elizabeth's reign." 

Fresh conspiracies against Eliz. being hatched, chiefly 
by the Jesuits, in favour of Mary, ttoo decisive et^ were 
taken in 

1684. — 1. An Act was passed commanding that 

(1.) All Jesuits, and other Popish priests, should leave 
the Kingdom witMn 40 days, or oe adjudged traitors. 

(2.) Anyone harhovring a Popish priest, should be 
indictable for felony ; and anyone refusing to betray a 
Romish ecclesiastic should he fined atid imprisoned, 

(3.^ AU students in foreign seminaries should return 
within six months, and take the Oath of Suprenuiey, or be 
adjudged traitors. 

64.) Persons sending their children to seminaries abroad 
to DC fined, in future, £100 for each offence. 

2. An Asflooiation for the protection of Elisabeth, was 
formed, at the suggestion of Leicester and others, and 
aimed specially at Mary. 

The members swore to— 

(1.) Withstand and prosecute, by every means, all who 
should attempt, or abet,^ anything to the harm of the 
Queen's person. 

(^.) To repudiate and prosecute to death anyone pretend- 
ing to a title to the Crown, for whose succession anything 
should be attempted or done to the harm of the Queen. 

(This article was monstrous, as it virtually pledged the 
members, in case an attempt were made on £liz.'s life, to 
execute Mary, whether she were privy to the deed, or not) 

This Association received the sanction of Parliament, in 
an Act, " for the seonrity of the Qneen's person, and conti* 
nnance of the realm in peaee," 

1. Providing that, if any invasion or rebellion should he 
made by, or for, any person laying daim to the Throne at 
the Queen's decease, or if anything should be imagined, 
(with the privity of any such person,) tending to ths 
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Q%Leen*9 hurt, a nuirJber of Peers, Privy Councillors, and 
Judges, commi98ioned hy Eliz,, should examine^ and give 
judgment upon, such offence, — after which all against whom 
tuck judgment should be delivered, should be for ever die* 
ableafrom making any claim to the Oroum. 

2. Appointing a Council of Regency, in case of ElizJs 
cusassination, to carry on the goyemment, settle the suc- 
cession, and take vengeance for the murder. 

(It will be seen that the Act does not embody the 
iniquitously unjust Article 2 of the Association.) 

After the death of Mary, the ffreat rallyiug-point of the 
hostile Bomanists was destroyed. Henceforth they were 
comparatively quiet, affording no pretext for severity. 

Notwithstanding this, and their patriotic behaviour on 
the occasion of the Armada, the penal laws continued to 
be put in operation against them till the end of the reign, 
ana fresh vexatious statutes were passed. 

1591, an Act passed, forbidding all persons to harbour 
anyone of whose conformity they were not assured. 

The number of Boman Catholic martyrs who suffered 
death in this reign is computed at 204 ; — 16 for denying 
the Queen's supremacy, — 126 for executing their ministry, 
— ^the rest for being reconciled to the Bomish Church : 
many, moreover, died in gaol, while large numbers were 
punished by fines and imprisonment. 

It is customary to state that the martyrs under Elizabeth 
suffered for treason, — ^not religion, and that, consequently, 
the persecutions of the two reigns are altogether different 
in character. But, excepting those who were executed for 

Elots against the Queen, this is not correct. The penal 
Lws under which they suffered made the belief and prac- 
tice of Boman Catholicism felonious and treasonable, and, 
consequently, victims to those laws were nominally done 
to death as felons and traitors ; but, actually, they were 
martyrs to religion, and the Elizabethan persecution is 
almost as black as the Marian. The only real difference 
between them was that no female martyrs were executed 
under Elizabeth. It may be true that the majority of 
Uiose who suffered might have saved themselves by deny- 
ing the Pope's supremacy. But their refusal to do this 
was not treason, according to the spirit of our laws, which 
recognize no treason without some overt act. 
. The statutes against Boman Catholics were frequently 
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unjust and nnneeded, and nearly all of them were ori- 
ginated in ferocious bigotry, panic apprehension, or E]iz.'s 
arbitrary spirit, which led her to desire absolute submis- 
Bion of body and soul to her wilL 

Had slie been wise, and granted toleration or connivance 
to the few Bomanists who refused to conform at the com- 
mencement of her reign, a few years would, probably, 
have seen them all included within the Anglican Church ; 
while, at any rate, she would have saved herself from the 
terrors and dangers with which she was surrounded, more 
or less, throughout her reign. 

THE KOKGOKI'OBtflSTS mTDEB ELIZABETH. 

The returned Marian exiles, together with a large nnm 
ber of clergymen who had remained in England during, 
the Persecution, felt dissatisfied with the compromise, in 
the revised Liturgy, between the Boman Catholic and 
Protestant faiths. 

But both these parties, with very few exceptions, think- 
ing the peace of tne Church, and uniformity of worship, 
of greater importance than their own private opinion, gave 
their assent to the new Prayer- Book, and remained in the 
Church, while cherishing the hope and design of being 
able to effect in time all the alterations they desired. 

These ultra-reformers became gradually known in the 
early part of this reign as Pwritana, or Freoisiana, 

In 166S they proposed in Convocation the abolition of — 

1. Saints' Days. 

2. The sign of the Cross in Baptism. 

3. Chanting, and the organ. 

4. The surplice. 

6. Kneeling at the reception of the Elements in the 
Communion. 

6. Certain words, and phrases in the Liturgy, that 
savoured of Popery. 

These proposed reforms were lost by one vote only, — 58 
being in favour of them, and 59 against them. 

The moderate Puritan clergy accepted their defeat 
obediently ; the extreme section of them openly violated 
uniformity. 

In London and the large towns, which were intensely 
Protestant, they had the goodwill of the majority of the 
people, large numbers of whom refused to attend the 
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cbuTches where the authorized Liturgy waB used in fuU, 
while the ministers who adhered to the prescribed form 
were publicly insulted. 

Speedily growing in numbers and influence, Elizabeth's 
earnest and angry attention was attracted to this formid- 
able movement. 

She was, both on principle and for personal reasons, 
bitterly opposed to the Puritans, and, consequently, instead 
of attemptmg any compromise, as she had done in the case 
of the Irapists, she determined either to crush them into 
conformity, or to drive them out of their benefices, and 
exact a stem penalty for their daring independence. 

CecU, Walsingham, and other of her advisers, who mis- 
trusted the Boman Catholic proclivities of the Anglican 
party, and recognised in these hardy Nonconformists the 
true bulwark acainst Bome, in vain used their efforts to 
induce her to adopt mild measures. Led by Parker, she 
commenced her crusade against this new enemy. 

1665, she issued <* Advertisements," containing orders 
and regulations for the discipline of the clergy, — ^based 
upon the revised Liturgy. 

She then summoned Mfore an Ecclesiastical Oommisnion, 
Sampson, Dean of Christ Church, and Humphrey, Pre- 
sident of Magdalen, Oxford, on a charge of refusing to 
wear the customary vestments, and Sampson, being reso- 
lute, was deprived of his deanery. 

At Parker's instigation, Elizabeth next issued a Pro- 
elamation requiring eonformitj in the use of vestments, and 
in other matters of discipline 

Parker then summoned before himself and Grindal, 
Bp. of London, (who, being himself a thorough Puritan, 
unwillingly obeyed his Primate's command), all the London 
clergy, and called upon them to comply with the Pro- 
clamation. Thirty-seven, — most of whom were conspicu6us 
for their high character and talents, — ^refused, and were 
deprived of their livings. 

These ejected ministers, not feeling themselves justified 
in ceasing to preach, began to form separate assemblies in 
London, — ^meeting their congregations by stealth, in order 
to avoid arrest. 

This was the origin of Dissent. 

The Queen and Parker were soon down upon these secret 
services. 
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June, 1667, a company of over 100 Nonconformists 
having met for worship in Plummer^s JBEall, under pretext 
of celebrating a wedding, were seized, and 15 of them sent 
to prison, — una being the first pimishment in England of 
Protestant IHssenters. 

The objections of the Nonconformists had been confined, 
at first, entirely to the Liturgy, but increased in num- 
ber with the progress of years, and, in addition, they 
gradually developed the principle which is to-day the chief 
ground of Dissent, — viz^, the unlawfulness of a State 
Church. 

The first to teach this doctrine plainly was Thos. Cart. 
Wright, Margaret Professor of Theology, who, in 1570, oon- 
stituted the first regnlarly-organised Dissenting Chnroh. 

1578, he pifblished an " Admonition to the Parliament," 
calling upon them to reform alleged abuses in the Church 
of England, and vigorously and learnedly maintaining that 
princes ahovld have no jwrUdiction in spiritual matters, — 
and that civil magistrates ovaht not to ordain ceremonieSj 
or determine controversies, as long as these do not trench on 
their temporal authority. 

1571, tne 39 Articles, being revised, and made to stand as 
they do now, were submitted to Parliament. The Noncon- 
formist party had grown so strong, that they vwcceeded in 
'passing a resolution that subscription should be required 
to those Articles only containing confessions of faith, and 
not to those establishing Church authority and discipline. 
. Notwithstanding this, the Bishops continued to demand 
fuU subscription, and many who refused were deprived. 

The pubhcation of Cartwright's views roused Parker to 
redoubled efforts, and even Sandvs and Griudal joined 
him, in alarm at the new tenets, — -books were suppressed, 
— and preachers and hearers alike prosecuted. 

Under Grindal's primacy, however, they enjoyed a 
season of quiet, — rudely broken at the accession to power 
of Whitgin, the most inveterate enemy of the Puritans, 
whether in or out of the Church. 

Almost immediately upon his promotion he issued 

Articles for the Observance of Discipline, which — 

1. Prohibited preojching, reading the Scriptures, and 
catechizing in private dwdlings, should any not belonging 
to the household be present. 

2. Exacted, from every minister, subscription to the 
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Queev^s supremacy ^ — ^to the lawfulnesa of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and of the Ordination Service, — and to the 
truth of the whole 39 Articles, 

This was a potent and effectual measure. Large num- 
bers of the clergy had never subscribed to some one or 
more of the matters under 2 ; while others, who had sub- 
scribed, had since altered their views, but continued in 
the Church. Now, however, each individual minister was 
put to the test, and the Church purged of nearly all its 
I^uritan clergy, for large numbers, refusing to subscribe, 
were deprived. 

The damage sustained by the Church, in consequence of 
this Exodus, was most serious. Amongst the expelled, 
she reckoned her brightest and best-trained intellects, and, 
on their departure, was left with scarcely a dozen minis- 
ters who could preach a sermon ! 

To still further sift the remaining clergy, Whitgift, and 
his brother bishops who were like-minded, made a prac- 
tice of administering the oath ex officio to all ministers 
suspected of Puritan leanings. 

Burleigh protested against these measures with great 
warmth, but could not prevent them, as Whitgift, with 
his official power and Ecclesiastical Courts, was beyond 
his reach. The shrewd politician, however, pointed out 
to Eliz. the bad effect it must have to allow her foreign 
foes to see that there was division amongst her Protestant 
subjects, on whom her strength almost entirely depended. 

From 1588 onwards, a number of pamphlets, chiefly 
anonymous, appeared, attacking Episcopacy. The most 
famous were signed ** Martin Marprelate," and consisted 
mainly of coarse and virulent abuse. 

Penry, an ardent young Welshman, was suspected of 
being the author, — arrested, and tried, (by an Act passed 
some years before, making the publication of seditious 
libels against the Queen's government a capital felony), 
for a pamphlet reflecting on Elizabeth,— condemned, and 
executed, 1593. 

ITdal, a Nonconformist minister, was tried by the same 
statute for an alleged libel on the bishops. To bring the 
Act to bear upon him, it was pleaded that in decrying the 
bishops, he was indirectly libelling the Queen ! 

He denied writing the pamphlet, — but of course the 
jury found him guilty. Whitgift, however, saw that his 
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execntioD wonld be too monstrous : he was pardoned at 
the Primate's desire, — ^but died from the effects of his im- 
prisonment. 

1690, the Voneonformiflts set up a ibrm of Church govern- 
ment, based on the Presbyterian model, and the ministers 
subscribed to a Puritan book of discipline. 

For these innovations, Gartwright and his associates 
were summoned before the Court of High Commission, and 
refusing the oath ex offi/sio^ they were remanded to the 
Fleet, and the case removed to the Star Chamber. The 
judges at first proposed to banish them for life ; but they 
were at length released on ^ving sureties that they would 
be quiet, and after answermg respectfully some questions 
about the Queen's supremacy. 

The Nonconformists having gained a great ascendancy 
in the Commons, and Elizabeth's advisers assuring her 
that their tenets tended to overturn the civil government 
and institutions, as well as the constitution and rites of 
the Church of England, in 

1698, the severest law yet passed against them was 
enacted : — Anyone above 16 who should absent himself from 
church for a mxinth to be imprisoned-^ with a view of 
inducing conformity: if not submitting within three months, 
to abjure the recdm^ — and, if returning without the Queen's 
leave, to be put to death as a felon. 

This sweepins: measure drove thousands to Holland. 

Nptwithstanding this, the Nonconformists were more 
numerous and powerful at the end of the reign than at the 
beginning. 

They were of two classes: — 

1. Those who would have remained in the Church if 
they might, and who were always ready to return to it. 

2. Those who had quitted the Church at first by com- 
pulsion, but had, since leaving it, become separadsts on 
principle. 

These were called Barrowists or Brownists, from Barrow 
and Brown, two of their leading men, — and were the 
onginals of the Independents. 

Their distinctive doctrine of Church government was 
that each congregation should choose its own minister and 
rule itself. 

Two of the sect, Barrow and Greenwood, suffered on a 
charge of spreading seditious writings. 
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Tt was one of the most impolitic acts in Elizabeth's 
whole reisn to force the Paritana oat of the Church. A 
little prudence and forbearance would have prevented all 
rupture, and to-day, probably, we should see all English 
Protestants united in one chiurch. 

Yet, we cannot regret the rise and growth of the Non«> 
conformist party, for to their existence we owe the civil 
liberty which our forefathers won under the Stuarts. 

Elizabeth's treatment of the bishops and clergy was 
characterized by her customary hauffhtmess and contempt. 

A law wafl passed disabling ecdesiastical proprietors 
from granting away lands, save on 21 years' lease ; but 
exception was made in favour of the Queen, who, with 
some of her favourites, preyed on the Churcn estates all 
through the reign. 

THE COTTET OF HIGH COMXISSIOV. 

Origin, — The first idea of such a tribunal seems to 
have been suggested by the Inquisition: the faimdation of 
it was laid hy Mary, who, 1557, granted a commission to 
certain bishops and others to enquire after heresies, — and 
punish non-attendance, and misconduct, at church. They 
wero to proceed by witnesses, and any other means they 
could devise, — and might compel witnesses to answer on 
oath any questions likely to elicit the information they 
sought. 

By a clause in the Act of Supremacyj Elizabeth was 
empowered to appoint commissioners as often, and for as 
long a time, as she pleased, to exercise jurisdiction in all 
ecclesiastical afifairs. 

Accordingly, several temporary commissions had sat 
during the first half of the reign, but, at Whitgift's sug- 
gestion, a moro powerful and arbitrary tribunal, 

The Court of High ConuniBsion was established, 
1683. 

Composition. — Forty-four commissioners, — of whom 
.twelve were bishops, many more Privy Councillors, and 
the rest clergymen and civilians : three members, one of 
whom must be a bishop, formed a quorum. 

FuTlctions. — ^To enquire into all offences, misdemea- 
nours, and contempts, contrary to the tenor of the Acts 
of Supremacy and Uniformity, and other statutes for the 
regulation of ecclesiastical affairs; — and to take special 
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cognizance of all heresies and schisms, absences ftom 
church, seditious books, conspiracies, false reports, and 
slanders, contrary to those Acts, — of doctrines held by 
clergymen in contravention of the 39 Articles, — and of 
immorality and vice. Its jurisdiction embraced the whole 
country. 

Method of Procedure, — ^By jury, witnesses, or any 
other means that the Commissioners might see fit to adopt. 
To all suspected persons they might administer the oath 
termed es officio, which bound them to answer any question 
put to them ! 

Punishments inflicted. — Spiritual censure, depri- 
vation, fines, and imprisonment. 

The power of this tribunal was greatly enlarged during 
the rest of the reign, until it became a terrible engine of 
oppression ; but this was not done without opposition on 
the part of Parliament. 

The year after its establishment, the Commons noticed 
it as a grievance, for which Elizabeth, in her speech, at 
the close of the session, soundly rated them. 

1593, Morrice, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
moved for a reformation of the abuses of the Bishops' 
Courts, and the C. of H. Commission. Elizabeth ikd him 
arrested by the Serjeant of the House, — dismissed from 
office, — struck off the rolls, — and imprisoned for several 
years in Tilbury Castle. 

VAEIOUS MATTEES. 

The Flagne, 1562, was brought over by Warwick's 
army from Havre : large numbers of persons perished 
throughout the country, — 20,000 in Londx^n alone. 

Censorship of the Press — Mary had passed a penal 
law against authors and publishers of seditious writings. 
Elizabeth frequently put this statute in force, — and on one 
occasion condemned tfohn Stubbs, (a zealous Puritan, and 
brother-in-law of Cartwright), the author of an alleged 
seditious book, and his publisher and printer, to have 
their right hands cut off ! Some of the lawyers opposed 
the sentence, alleging that the Act was only a temporary 
one, and became null at Mary^s death: one of these, a 
Justice of tlie Common Pleas, was so severely reprimanded 
that he resigned office: another was sent to the Tower! 
Another offender was hanged. 
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Holinsbed, the Chronicler, maimed his great work, 
through fear of Elizabeth, and Giles Ftetcher, having 
written the ^' Russian Commonwealth^ in which the 
t3rranny practised in that country is detailed, was for- 
bidden to publish it, by the Queen, who interfered at the 
earnest entreaty of her Russian merchants. 

To prevent the circulation of Roman Catholic writings 
against herself, the Queen also forbade the importation of 
books from beyond seas ; but, as it was important to know 
" what arms the enemies of England, and of her religion, 
were fabricating,'' a licence was granted to an Italian mer- 
chant to make abroad a collection of all such works, and 
place them with the Archbishop and Privy Council. 

The English press, though at the mercy of Government, 
was not fully and absolutely licensed till, in 1683, at Whit- 
gift's inspiration, the Star Cliamber issued an ordinance for 
the regulation of the Press. 

Provisions, — 1. Every printer to certify the number 
of his presses, to the Stationers* Court, — on pain of their 
being defaced, and his suffering one year's imprisonment. 

2. No presses to be allowed save in London, and one at 
each Upiversity. 

3. Printers who had begun business within six months, 
to cease work, — no fresh ones to set up, until the re- 
duction of the present excess to such a limit as should 
seem good to the Primate and the Bp. of London, — ^and 
all vacancies occurring in the number 6xed, to be filled by 
candidates selected by the Stationers' Co., their choice, 
however, to be subject to the approbation of the Eccles- 
iastical Commissioners. 

4. No one to print any matter until approved by the 
Primate and the Bp. of London, — excepting law-pub- 
lishers, and the Queen's printers, who required the licence 
of the Chief Justice only. 

5. Stationers' Co. to search houses and shops of printers 
and booksellers, — seize all books printed in contravention 
of the above regulations, — destroy the presses, — and bring 
offenders before the CounciL 

6. Anyone selling books printed in contravention of 
this ordinance to be imprisoned three months. 

Whitgift took care to have this measure carried out 
with the greatest rigour, and not only suppressed Romanist 
and Puritan worli^, but, taking mean advantage of his 
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power, actually vetoed the theological writings of those 
diyines from whose views he differ^ ! 

Immense numbem of political pamphlets were burned 
during this reign. 

The censorship of the press was, undoubtedly, originated 
in the Inquisition. The first Index of books prohibited 
by Borne was drawn up at the Council of Trent. 

Elizabefh and fhe Succession. — ^The Queen had as 
great an objection to settling the succession of the Crown, 
as she had to many. 

Parliament constantly urged the matter upon her in 
vain, and upon this question there arose between them the 
most serious and bitter conflicts. 

1663, Parliament, alarmed by a recent illness of the 
Queen, begged her to order the succession, by confirming 
Hy.'s will, or otherwise. She replied courteously, but 
firmly, that the subject was distasteful to her. 

1506, in consequence of the birth of Prince James of 
Scotland, she was again pressed on the same point. The 
Council first urged it upon her, — she replied angrily, 
declaring that, as long as she lived, she would make no 
disposition of the Crown, for she well remembered that, 
when she lived at Hatfield, all Mary's enemies and mal- 
contents came to pay court to her, — that if she chose an 
heir, probably the like would again occur, — and that '^ she 
would not be buried while she was living, as her sister 
was." 

In the Commons, a subsidy was demanded, and, in 
addition to several other objections to its bein^ granted, 
one member declared that the settlement of uie Crown 
was of more importance than subsidies. The whole House 
raised an affirmative outcry, and decided to refuse the 
money until the succession should be fixed. 

The chief lords and several bishops waited on the Queen, 
and communicated the decision oi the House. She was 
almost beside herself with rage, — declared that the Com- 
mons were rebellious, and dared not have acted thus to 
her father, — that it was not for subjects to compel their 
sovereign, — and that she should please herself, and cared 
not what resolutions Parliament might pass, as they were 
null without her consent. Then, feeling herself compelled 
to ffive something like a definite answer, she told them, 
wiu that elegant politeness of address peculiar to her 
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wrathful moods, that the affair was '^ of much too great 
importance to be declared to &pack of hare-brain*" — that 
she would advise with six of the most able men in the 
kingdom, and then announce her decision. 

Meanwhile she forbade the peers her presence till they 
should make their submission, and sent a message to the 
Commons commanding them to proceed no further in the 
business. 

It was a critical time. The Lords contemplated the 
choice of a successor by Parliament, without Eliz.'s con- 
sent, — the Commons continued their debates, in spite of 
the Queen's prohibition, — and the French ambassador fed 
the hopes of his Court by broad hints at imminent insur- 
rection and civil war. 

But Elizabeth's prudence and self-control saved her. 
Hefiection showed her that she was in an untenaHe and 
dangerous position, and she determined on retreat. She 
restored the Lords to favour, and withdrew her prohi- 
bition from the Commons, with assurances of her regard, 
and a promise that she would settle everything to their 
satisfaction. So gracefully was her submission made that 
the Commons were in ecstacies, returned her prayers and 
thanks, and voted the postponed subsidy. 

Thus happily ended the most serious disagreement that 
occurred during Elizabeth's reign between herself and her 
Parliament. • 

1598, Peter Wentworth moved, and Sir Thos. Bromley 
seconded, a petition to Elizabeth, urging her to appoint 
her successor. Her reply was the committal to the 
Tower of both gentlemen, and two others, parties to the 
motion. 

This Parliament proving extremely obsequious, did not 
take up the question; but voted the subsidy, and even 
increased it in amount, at the request of the Peers. 

When her last illness seized her, her "perverse dislike 
to naming a successor" overpowered any anxiety she might 
have felt on the subject, and she volunteered no mention 
of the subject. 

Her ministers, however, were extremely anxious, and 
when it became apparent that her end was approaching, 
determined to ask her wishes in the matter. 

Accordingly, on the Tuesday before her death, the Lord 
Admiral, the Lord Keeper, and Sir Eobert Cecil repaired 
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to her room, and, Burrounding her bed, Nottingham told 
her that they came in the name of the Council '* to know 
her pleasure who should succeed." 

She replied, " I told you my seat had been the seat of 
Kin^, and I will have no rascal to mcceed me. And who 
shomd succeed me h\U a King f" 

The lords being perplexed by this " dark speech," Cecil 
ventured to ask what she meant by saying that no rastcal 
should succeed her. 

"Whereto she replied, that her meaning was that a 
King should succeed : * And who,' quoth she, 'should that 
be but our cousin of Scotland V " 

The next day, after the Primate and other divines had 
been with her, the three lords again visited her, and asked 
her if she adhered to her yesterday's resolution. 

She was now speechless, but '^ audderdy heaving herself 
upwards in her bed, and putting her arms out of bed, she 
held her hands jointly over her head in munner of a crotm." 

The lords naturally interpreted this to signify that she 
not only named Jad. as her successor, but that she also 
desired him to remain King of Scotland, and wear the 
united crowns of both countries. 

Though Jas. did succeed, however, this dying desig- 
nation of Eliz. gave him no title, since it was made without 
consent or ratification of Parliament. 

The rightful heir at her death was William Seymour, 
grandson of Lady Catherine Grey, and nearest surviving 
in descent from the Suffolk family, in whom the succession 
was legally vested by Hy. VIII.. 

The main cause of the Queen's reluctance to name her 
heir is, doubtless, to be found in her declaration to the 
Council in 1566. 

There is, however, further reason for her conduct during 
the life of the Qu^en of Scots, upon whom she must have 
settled the Crown, if she had diverted it from the Suffolk 
family, which she seems to have wished to do : — 

1. Eliz. cherished a deadly animosity to Mary. 

2. Mary was a Eoman Catholic. 

3. As long as Eliz. kept the succession doubtful, she 
maintained a powerful check over her dangerous rivaL 

The Monopoly Bispnte, 1601,— Monopolies wera pa- 
tents granted by Elizabeth, to her favourites chiefly, for 
the exclusive right to seU various commodities, — the sub- 
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ordinate dealer having to purcha^ his goods of the mono- 
polist alone, or to pay a premium to him for his consent to 
sell independently. 

These grants commenced early in the reign. 

Each fresh monopoly became, of course, a new tax, and 
gradually even many of the commonest necessaries of life 
doubled in price. 

Towards the end of the reign this abuse had become 
unbeai*able, and in 

1601, the Commons made a motion complaining bitterly 
of the system of Monopolies. 

The ministers declared that monopolies were a part of 
the Prerogative, and threatened the Eoyal displeasure, if 
the motion were persisted in. 

The Commons, however, were firm ; and Elizabeth saw 
that she must yield. 

Accordingly, she promised to revoke all these grants, 
which shoida not be acknowledged by the Courts to be 
legal. 

The Commons not appearing satisfied with this some- 
what vague promise, Cecil interpreted it to them as signi- 
fying that Mizabeth would entirely abolish them. 

INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, AND 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

Tobacco brought into England from Tobago, by Ra- 
leigh, or from Virginia, by the returned colonists. 

Coaches and pocket-watches introduced. 

Paper-mills built. 

Manufacture of gunpowder and brass cannon esta- 
blished by Elizabeth. 

Silk-weaving set up, at Spitalfields, by Huguenot 
refugees. 

Woollen manufacture and dyeing greatly improved, 

and extended, by Protestant refugees from the Nether- 
lands, who settled chiefly near Norwich, at Worstead^ 
(whence * worsted'). 

The Stocking-frame invented by Rev. Wm. Lee, of 
Nottingham. Not being encouraged in England, he cairied 
the invention to France. 
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COMKEBCE, COLONIZATION, AND NAVAL 

ENTEEFBIZE. 

From this reign dates the commeiicement of EnglaruFs 
maritime grecU7iess, 

Elizabeth greatly encouraged naval adventures, and, 
fortunately, was seconded by a noble band of ocean heroes, 
who raised the flag of England to a proud supremacrjr, — 
prepared the way for that extensive colonization which 
nas become one of the chief sources of England's greatness^ 
— and opened up many pew branches of foreign trade. 

Commerce greatly increased during this reign, although 
it had to struggle against the adverse influence of the 
exclusive Tradwg Companies, and the monopolies, which 
stagnated that home industry upon which foreign trade 
depends. 

1569, Eliz. obtained from the Czar an exclusiye patent 
for the Bussian trade, which grew rapidly, and a £ui^ 

sian Company was founded. 

1577, Drsike started from Pl3rmouth, with four ahips^ 
and a pinnace, and 164 men,— doubled Cape Horn, — and 
attacked the Spanish settlements on the coast of South 
America. On his return, he endeavoured to reach home 
by the N. of California ; but, finding no passage, sailed for 
the K Indies, and reached England round the C. of Good 

Hope, 1580, having cironmnayigated the globe. He 

was the first Englishman to accomplish this feat^ and the 
first commander-in-chiefs — for Magellan, whose ship had 
accomplished the same task, died on the voyage. 

On his return, he was knitted by Elmtbeth, who 
banqueted on bosuxl his ship, at Deptf ora. 

1581, trade was opened with the Ottoman Empire, and 
the Tnrkey Co. was founded. Up to this period, the 
SiQtan had always regarded England as a petty dependency 
of France ! 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Baleigh's step-brother, was 
lost on his homeward voyage from an unsuccessful attempt 
to colonize N. America. 

1584, Baleigh, having obtained a patent for the same 
purpose, sent out two vessels. They reached a district 
which Baleigh called Virginia, in honour of Eliz. 
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The neirt year, 100 emigrants settled in the country ; but 
they were unsuccessful, and were, at their own request, 
carried home by Drake, on his touching there. 

A second batch of emigrants were sent out, 1587 : they 
died of famine, or were lolled by the Indians, and no fur- 
ther efforts to colonize America were made in this reign. 

1595, Baleigh sailed to Oniana, at his own cost, 

lured by the report of cold mines to be found there, — ^took 
St. Joseph, in Trinidad,— sailed up the Orinoco, but dis- 
covered no auriferous deposits. 

1600, the E. Indian Co. was founded, and received a 
patent, giving it power to buy lands, and to appoint com- 
mittees to manage its affairs. They commenced with a 
capital of ^^72,000, and, to begin their operations, fitted 
out four ships, which rewarded their enterprise by return- 
ing with rich freights. 

FrobiBher made two nnsnccessfnl voyages to dis- 
cover the N.W. passage,— but he added much to the 
Sopular knowledge ot the Arctic regions, as did also 
ir John Davis, who, sailing with the same purpose as 
Frobisher, discovered the Straits that bear his name. 

Hawkms explored the Guinea Coast, andconunenced 

the Slave-trade, — carrying negroes thence to Hispaniola, 
and exchanging Uiem for sugar, ginger, and other produce. 

At the begiuning of the reign, the Hanse towns, which 
had formerly done the canning trade between England 
and the Continent, complained to Elizabeth, that, during 
the two preceding reigns, the Merchant Adventurers had 
invaded their privileges. 

The Queen replied that she would not interfere with the 
past; but promised to preserve intact their rights, aa they 
now stood. 

Annoyed at this treatment, they sulkily suspended their 
oommer^ for a time, and thus did theLel^ immense 
injury, and the English merchants great good, for the 
latter took the trade mto their own hsuids. 

SCOTCH AFFAIBS. 

1559. Peace was concluded between England and Scot- 
land, at the same time that the Treaty of Oateau-Cambresis 
was ratified, — Elizabeth promising, on her part, not to 
afford aid or asylum to Scotch rebels. 
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Soon, however, the Queen waa led agam to interfere by 
force in the affairs of the sister kingdom. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, married the Dauphin Francis, 
and, residing in France, was next heir by descent to the 
Crown of England. Hy. II., influenced by the Guises, 
induced Francis and his young wife to assume the title 
and arms of King and Queen of England, an action tanta- 
mount to a denial of Elizabeth's, and an assertion of 
Mary's, present right to the Throne, 

Elizabeth naturally regarded this assumption with 
feelings of jealousy and apprehension, and when, upon 
his succeeding his father, as Francis II., the Dauphin, 
with his wife, continued the offensive course, Elizabeth 
regarded him and Mary as deadly foes, bent on dethron- 
ing her. 

The condition of affairs in Scotland, at this juncture, 
opened before her a way to revenge and defence. 

Eoiox having returned from Geneva early in Elizabeth's 
teign, the energies of the Congregation were aroused to 
renewed effort by his fiery speeches, by means of which 
he also greatly changed popular opinion, turning it against 
France, and in favour oi an English alliance. 

The Eef orming party, thus becoming more powerful than 
that of the Eegent, determined on decided measures. 

1659, at a Convention of Clergy, the Lords of Congre- 
gation reiterated the demands made by them in Mary's 
reign, — ^and demanded that bishops should not be elected 
without the consent of the gentry of the diocese, nor 
parish ministers without the suffrages of the parishioners. 
The Queen flatly refused their demands, and issued a 
proclamation ordering all to resort daily to Mass, and to 
observe Confession, — declaring that no language but Latin 
must be employed in the services of the Church, — and 
summoning all clergymen who had violated these injunc- 
tions to repair to Stirling, and there answer for themselves. 
They assembled, headed by Knox, and surrounded by 
crowds of nobles and other supporters. 

On reaching Perth, they determined to attempt me- 
diation, and sent a gentleman named Erskine to the 
Eegent, at Stirling. He told her they only wanted liberty 
for their preachers and themselves to worship according to 
their conscience. 
The Begent promised that, if they would disperse, she 
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would withdraw the summonses, — allow the preacheis to 
remam unmolested, — and redress all grievances. 

Knox's party consented ; but no sooner were they dis- 
banded, than she renewed the citations, and, on the refusal 
of the ministers to appear, denounced them as rebels. 

This treaxjhery roused the Congregation to madness. 
After a burning sermon against idolatry, delivered by 
Ejqox in St. Andrew's Cathedral, the people, goaded to 
frenzy, rushed upon, and destroyed, the altars, shrines, 
relics, images, pictures, and all other monuments savouring 
of superstition. The monasteries of the city shared the 
same fate, — like scenes were enacted elsewhere, — and the 
fate of the Romish Church in Scotland was decided. 

The two parties now took up arms, — but the Protestants, 
disliking the idea of civil war, made one more effort at 
conciliation, which being met with apparent cordiality, an 
Armistice was agreed upon, and the Protestant forces dis- 
banded, after, however, renewing the Covenant with one 
another. 

Again the Eegent deceived them, — and, seizing Perth, 
turned out the Protestant magistrates, and garrisoned the 
place with Scotch troops in French pay. 

Murray now deserted her, and the army of the Con- 
gregation reassembled at St. Andrews. 

Seeing herseK in a minority, she asked aid from France, 
and large reinforcements were sent her. Meanwhile, Knox 
travelled through the country, preaching a new Crusade 
against Popery, and everywhere the scenes of destruction 
at St. Andrews were repeated. The army of the Con- 
gregation re-took Perth, and destroyed the Abbey, and 
Palace, of Scone. An army under Murray and Argyle 
marched to Stirling, destroying there all the altars, &c, 
and, proceeding to Linlithgow, treated that town in like 
manner. The Kegent retreated to Dundee, and the Pro- 
testant forces entered Edinburgh in triumpL 

The Lords then appealed to Eliz. for her alliance ; but 
she only encouraged them with her approval, and a pro 
niise of aid if they should be in extreme need of it. 

Cecil, however, privately advised them to depose the Re- 
gent, — change the Government, — and plunder the Church. 

This counsel was well received by tnem, but they deter- 
mined to make the Begent one more offer, before pro- 
ceeding to extremities. 
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They promised her that, if she would consent to the 
Bef ormation, — ^to the cleansing of the churches from monu- 
ments of superstition, — ^to the use of Ed. yi.'s Service 
Book, — and to the dismiflaal of the French troops, they 
would obey her, and annex to the Grown the Chunsh lands 
that should be confiscated. She refused. 

The Lords then passed an Act, on their own authority, 
depriving the Kegent of her office, in the name of Mary, 
and ordering the French troops to quit the country. 

They also assembled fresh troops to enforce their com- 
mands, but, finding themselves unequal in military skill 
to the French, were again compelled to beg £liz.'s aid. 

Though Knox and the Puritans wei*e specially odious to 
the Queen, she was not prepared to see French influence 
and Bomanism predominant in Scotland, and was, there- 
fore, easily induced by Cecil to take part in the struggle. 

1660, 8,000 English troops, under Norfolk^ advanced to 
Berwick, where was signed, and ratified, between Eliz. and 
the Ivords, the Treaty of Berwick, for mutual defence, — 
both parties pledging themselves to continue the struggle 
till Scotland shouM be clear of the French. 

An English fleet of 13 ships now appeared in the Frith 
of Forth, — Norfolk's army crossed tne border, — ^and the 
French shut themselves up in Lelth, which, however, 
camtulated to a mixed English and Scotch force. 

The deposed Begent dying, and the Congregation 
meeting with some reverses in the field, and dissensions 
amongst its leaders, both parties inclined to peace, and, by 
Eliz.'s mediation, Scotland, France, and England, (repre- 
sented by Cecil and Dr. Wotton,) signed the Treaty of 
Edinburgh. 

Terrw;^ : — 1. The French to evacuate Scotland immed- 
iately. 

2. Francis and Mary to abandon the English royal title 
and arms. 

3. The Treaty of Berwick to remain in force. 

The last article Cecil entrapped the envoys into, against 
their instructions. 

The Scotch commissioners had wished to introduce some 
articles concerning religion ; but Cecil, by Elizabeth's 
instructions, put a veto on their proposal 

A Parliament waa now called, the Congregation being 
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in a majority. Its most important proceedings amounted 
to the virtwd destruction of the Romish Church in tScoi- 
land: — 

1. A Protestant * Confettion of Faith,' drawn up by 
Knox and others, was unanimously agreed to. 

2. As the natural result of 1, three Acts were passed-— 
(1.) Abolishing the Pope's jurisdiction. 

(2.) Bepealing all former statutes in favour of Boman 
Catholicism. 

(3.) Forbidding, under severe penalties^ hearing and 
saying Mass. 

3. A 'Book of Diseipline,' settling the future govern- 
ment of the Church on Presbyterian principles, was agreed 
to, after severe opposition from those who had hoped to 
share in the Church lands : because it made provision out 
of the property for the support of the ministry. 

^ Besides these meaaures relating to the Churchy Pax^ 
liament — 

1. Appointed a Provisional Government. 

2. Confirmed the Treaty of Berwick. 

3. Proposed a marriage between Eliz. and the Earl of 
Arran. 

Embassies were to be sent to announce these proceed- 
ings to Mary and the Queen of England, — that to the 
latter being of the higher rank and greater number, in 
order to intimate the greater respect they felt for Eliz. 
than for their own sovereign, who, as might have been 
expected, flatly refused to ratify the Treaty of Edinburgh, 
and the measures of Parliament. 

1560, on the death of Francis, a Scotch Parliament met, 
— ^resolved to ask Mary to return, — and sent Murray to 
Paris to cany their invitation. On his wav he called at 
the English Court, and concocted with EUzabeth and Cecil 
mutual plans for the future. 

Elizabeth sent the Earl of Bedford to demand from 
Mary the ratification of the T. of Edinburgh, — ^the Scotch 
Queen again declined, — and Elizabeth, thereupon, refused 
to grant her a safe-conduct through England, necessitating 
her to determine on sailing direct from Dieppe to Leith. 

Murray, who had, during Ins stay in Pans, completely 
ingratiated himself with Harj, and gained ^reat influence 
over her, on his return paid another visit to Eliz., to 
concert a scheme for detaining the Scotch queen in Erance, 
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or seizing her on her way to her kingdom. However, she- 
embarked safely, and, escaping in a fog the English 
cruisers which had been placed on the look-out for her, in 

1661, landed at Leith, and was welcomed by the people's 
acclamations, caused partly by joy at having their sovereign 
amongst them again, and more by her beauty, grace, and 
intelligence. 

Knox, and the Lords of the Congregation, however, 
regarded her with suspicious aversion, as being herself a 
Papist, and having refused to ratify the Treaty and the 
Acts of Parliament, — and before long their rancorous 
influence changed the popular sentiment concerning her. 

Mary found herself in a most difficult position, and 
hesitated as to her policy. Her principles urged her to 
place herself in the hands of the Iloman Catholic party ; 
but they possessed no leaders of any talent, — ^the Protest- 
ants were in a strong majority, — ^and she desired to keep 
the peace with Elizabeth. 

At length she decided on bestowing her confidence upon 
the Reformers, and chose, as her chief adviser, Murray. 

Under his direction she issued a proclamation enjoining 
everyone to conformity with the Protestant faith and 
worship, — though, after great opposition, she was allowed 
to say Mass in her private chapeL 

She failed, however, in conciliating the grim Knox and 
the clergy, who made her a butt for the coarsest insults, 
Knox preaching of, and at, her, with the bitterest per- 
sonality, and bestowing upon her the epithet, ^Jezebd,^ 
Her riench gaiety was magnified into immorality, — her 
very amusements were controlled by the stem Protestant 
leaders, — ^the light-hearted girl grew miserable and melan- 
choly, — and, naturally, her mind was speedily filled with 
dislike and loathing for the party whom policy alone had 
led her to support. 

Between herself and Elizabeth there seemed to exist a 
cordial friendship, a sisterly correspondence being kept up 
between them. 

Being urged by her subjects to marry, she frankly con- 
sulted the English (jueen, whom she wished to please in 
the husband she might choose, since her great aim was 
to have herself proclaimed successor to the throne of 
England. 

Elizabeth, actuated by jealousy, and that strange repag- 
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lianoe she showed to mandages generally, was displeased at 
the project, and determined to cross it, if possible. Accord- 
ingly, to several foreign matches successively presented, she 
objected, and, in every case submitted, gained her point. 
At len^h, seeing that Mary was determined on a hus- 
band, she propos^ the Earl of Leicester. The match was 
beneath Maiy, and not agreeable to Leicester, who had 
higher aims at home, and who attributed the suggestion 
to a scheme of his enemy, Cecil, to get rid of him. 

Mary, however, though deeply insulted, expressed her 
willingness to accept him, as Eliz. held out the promise of 
settling the English crown upon their heirs. 

It is doubtful whether Elizabeth ever intended her offer 
in good faith. It seems more probable that her only aim 
was to humiliate her rival, by making her accept at second- 
hand one of her own heaux. 

Be this as it may, when the Scotch queen acquiesced, 
Elizabeth, after much delay and evasion, backed out of her 
offer. 

Mary now determined to follow her own inclination, 
which soon led her to choose, as her husband, her cousin 
Lord Damley, whom she met soon afterwards, and whose 
handsomeness and accomplished grace at once won her 
heart. 

Damley was next heir, by descent, to Mary, to the 
English throne. He had been bom, and brought up, in 
England, where his father, the Earl of Lennox, had 
resided since his banishment from Scotland. 

On acquainting Elizabeth with her choice, that lady be- 
came furious, and strongly endeavoured to mar the mar- 
riage. She ordered Damley, as her subiect, to return 
to England, and, on his refusal, imprisoned his mother and 
brother, and confiscated his father s estates. 

In Scotland, too, there was opposition. Damley and 
his father were suspected to be Komanists ; Murray and 
his party, accordingly, saw in this step their downfall, and 
Knox and the Kirk, the restoration of Popery. But, 
though they used every effort to excite the nation to 
rebellion, they failed in their aim. 

A convention of nobles was held at Stirling, and ap- 
proved of the union, and in 

1665, Mary espoused Damloy, who received the title of 
< King Henry.' 
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Not long after, Ibhe incurred farther odium from the 
Murray and the Protestant parties by admitting to her 
confidence the Earl of Bothwdl, (James Hepburn), a man 
of ancient family and great power, and the Earls of 
Athol and Huntly, — all of Boman Catholic proclivities. 

Murray, and other lords of his party, now took up arms 
to dethrone Mary, at the instigation of Elizabeth, who^ 
however, prudently refused them material aid. Not being 
supported by the nation, they dispersed at the approach 
of the Queen and Damley with an army,-— crossed into 
England, — and claimed the protection of the English 
monarch. She, however, meanly disavowed all connection 
with them, — denounced them as traitors, — and compelled 
them to declare publicly that she had not been cognizant 
of their puipose. She then allowed them to retire to the 
N., and gave the Earl of Bedford secret instructions to 
supply their wants during their exile. 

Miury^s marriage was unhappy. She speedily discovered 
Damley to be mean, weak, and vicious, and accordingly 
ceased to manifest those tokens of love and confidence 
with which she had at first loaded him. 

This change in behaviour her husband attributed to a 
passion for David Rizzto. He was an Italian, son of a 
professor of music, and had been a singer in Mary's band* 
He had then, on account of his knowledge of French, been 
appointed Mary's correspondent in that tongue, — and, 
when Maitland of Lethington, the Queen's private secre- 
tary, fell into disgrace, he had been chosen to fill that post^ 
ana consequently enjoyed Mary's intimate confidence. 

Bizzio, a zealous Bomanist, hated Murray and his party, 
and used his influence with the Queen, who had abready 
attainted them, to bring the exiled lords to justice. 

Murray's friends in Scotland were, therefore, the 
Italian's bitterest foes, and, learning Darnley's jealous 
suspicions, fostered and inflamed them, with a view to the 
Secretary's ruin, — the Earl of Morton, the Chancellor, 
especially, suggesting to the King that the only way to 
recover his lost position was to murder Bizzio. 

A conspiracy for this purpose was accordingly formed 
amongst the friends of Murray and Darnley, and many 
Protestant nobles who believed that Bizzio was in cor* 
respondence with Bome for the restoration of Popery in 
Scotland. The chief associates of Darnley in the plot were 
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Morton, Maitland, ButhTen, Lindsay, George DouglaSi 
natural brother of the Countess Lennox, aud Lennox him- 
self, — ^while the exiled lords were informed of the BchemOi 
and invited to return. 

Xarch, 1566, Binio was asBaasinated, as he sat at supper 
with Mary, in a private cabinet in Holyrood Palace, — the 
other parties present beiug the Countess of Argyle, the 
Captain of the Guard, the Comptroller of the Householdi 
and two servants. 

While Morton and a party of soldiers guarded the gates, 
Buthven, Douglas, and other conspirators, led by Daniley 
up a secret stairway to the apartment, rushed in, and sur- 
prised the party. Mary demanded their errand, — ^they 
replied, the destruction of Bizzio. The wretchea being 
took refuge behind the Queen ; but Douglas, snatching 
Damley's dagger, stabbed the Italian over Mary's shoul- 
der. He was torn from her,— dragged into an antecham- 
ber, and mangled to death with fifty-six wounds. 

When his end was announced to the Queen, she ceased 
to weep, and declared that, henceforth, she should think 
of revenge. 

The day after, the exiled nobles returned, — and Mary 
was placed in confinement in the Palace, beins allowed to 
see only Damley and his party, who had resolved upon a 
change in the Government, 

The Kin^, of whom his supporters knew they would be 
able to maxe a mere tool, was to be, nominally, at the 
head of affairs, — ^the returned exiles were to be restored 
to their estates and places, — ^and Mary was to be kept a 
prisoner until she consented to these arrangements, and to 
the complete establishment of Protestantism. 

The Queen, however, acting on policy, speedily regained 
her ascendancy over Damley, — ^and drew from lum all 
particulars of the conspirators' plans, and the names of 
those engaged in Eizzio's murder, — ^the mean coward de- 
claring his entire innocence in the affair ! 

Mary then fled with her husband to Dunbar, — ^assembled 
8,000 troops, — and advanced against the leagued noble% 
who fled to Berwick, and begged Eliz-'s protection. 

Morton now, in their justification, sent the Queen full 
evidence of Damley's complicity in Bizzio's assassination, 
and the miserable King became, henceforth, an object of 
loathing and contempt to his wife, who^ feeling that she 
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• 
had no support, felt herself compelled to dissemble. She 
pardoned some of the conspirators, — restored Murray to 
much of his former power, — and even affected to believe 
and trust her husband, to whom, in the June after the 
murder, she bore a son, James VL of Scotland^ and I, of 
England, 

At her recovery, she realized the necessity for some 
decided steps to save the kingdom from decay. Murray 
and Bothwell had long been at feud : she reconciled them, 
and entrusted to a Triumvirate, comprised of them and 
Argyle, the chief control of affairs, — Huntly being made 
Chancellor, and Maitland pardoned and restored to the 
Secretaryship. Bothwell, a thorough profligate, soon gained 
a complete ascendancy over Mary. 

Her husband, seeing himself shut out of power, and 
treated with ignominy by the nobles, determined, and 

Erepared, to quit Scotland for the Continent ; — ^but Maiy 
eing seized with a fever, a hollow reconciliation between 
them took place. 

Murray and Maitland now proposed a divorce. Maiy 
cherished the idea at first, but finally abandoned it. 

Bothwell, Maitland, Huntly, Argyle, and Sir Jas. Bal- 
four, then conspired to murder Dmiley, and a bond was 
subscribed by them and their afisociatesi in England, 
binding them to accomplish the deed. Murray did not 
sign ; but there is no doubt he was privy to the plot. 

Soon after the baptism of his infant son, at which he 
refused to be present, Damley went to Glasgow, and there 
caught the small-pox. Mary's wifely tenderness appeared 
to be revived by his illness : she despatched her own 
physician to attend him, — went herself to see him, — and, 
when he became convalescent, took him back with her to 
Edinburgh, where she lodged him, not at Holyrood, bat 
in a solitary house, called the ' Kirk of Field^ and standing 
in the suburbs. Here, she alleged, he would find purer 
air, and more quiet, than he would in the Palace. She 
caused a bedchamber for herself to be fitted up under his 
room, — ^assiduously attended upon him, — and for several 
nighte slept in the house. 

fiere the conspirators determined to carry out their 
design, and, the details being settled between Bothwell, 
(who undertook the chief share in the work), Maitland, 
nnd Morton, (who had been recently pardoned, and allowed, 
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to retam), ganpowder was stored, either under the found- 
ation, or in Mary's room. 

Feby. 9, 1567, the Queen, on the plea of having promised 
to be present at the Palace at the marriage of one of her 
servants, slept at Holyrood, having taken a peculiarly 
tender farewell of her husband, and transferred a ring 
from her hand to his. 

At two o'clock the next morning, a loud explosion roused 
the city, and it was found that the Kirk haxi been blown 
up, Damley's corpse, and that of his page, being found 
at some distance, in a field, without a token of fire or 
mutilation upon them, — Cleaving it to be obviously inferred 
that the bodies had not been hurled thither by the powder, 
but that they had been previously murdered, and removed 
to the spot where they were aiscovered, the explosion 
being a mere feint to account for their death. 

Public opinion pointed out BothweU as the murderer, 
and Mary as an accomplice. 

Lennox openly accused the Earl of the crime, and 
clamoured for justice. BothweU declared his innocence, 
and demanded a trial, which Mary granted, ordering both 
to appear before her on a certain day. At the appointed 
time, BothweU presented himself with 5,000 friends and 
attendants : liennox, not daring to attend, sent a request 
for an adjournment, but was refused ; and the accused 
was acquitted. 

In a Parliament held two days afterwards, the verdict 
was ratified. 

Upon the dissolution of Parliament, 24 of the chief 
nobility signed a document declaring that BothweU was 
innocent, — ^recommending him as a suitable husband for 
Mary, — ^and promising to defend him from all danger, 
and to further the advised union. This proceeding was, 
in reality, a deep plot for the Queen^s ruin. 

Soon afterwards, Mary went to Stirling to see her son. 
On her return, BothweU, at the head of 1,000 men, whom 
he had assembled on pretence of chastizing some border 
robbers, seized her, unresisting, near Edinburgh, and con- 
veyed her to Dunbar, — ^the capture being, doubtless, pre- 
arranged with her. 

Having thus got her in his power, the Earl urged his 
suit, and was accepted. The pair returned, in a few days, 
to the capital, when Mary announced her determination, 
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and created her lover Duke of Orkney. A divorce from 
his wife, a sister of Hiintly, waa hastily procured by 
Bothwell, and he espoiued Mary three months after Damley'a 
death. 

The nobles who had, to serve their own ends, acquitted 
Bothwell, and advised his marriage, now threw off the 
mask. They met at Stirling, and formed an associaticm 
to protect Jas., — ^to punish Damley's murderers, amongst 
whom they included Murwy, (who fled to France,) and 
Bothwell, — ^and to separate Mary and her husband. 

To accomplish their purposes, they assembled an army. 
Mary and Bothwell also collected forces, and the hostile 
ranks met at 

Carberry Hill, (nr. Musselburgh), 1567.— Mary, find- 
ing her troops not to be depended upon, and seeing the 
leaders of the opposing force apparently disinclined for 
battle, proposed a parley, which ended in an agreement that 

1. Bothwell mi^ht leave the field unmolested. 

2. Mary should surrender herself to the confederate 
nobles. 

Bothwell fied to the Orkneys, and thence sailed to Den- 
mark ; but was seized on his voyage thither by the Danes, 
and, accused of being a pirate, was thrown into prison, 
where he died, mad, ten years after. 

The Queen was eondnoted to Edinburgh, amidst the 
grossest insults, and, the next day, was transferred, in 
oastody, to Loehleven Castle. 

Elizabeth, on hearing of her imprisonment, sent Sir 
Nicholas Throgmorton to assure Mary of her sympathy, 
did to promise her protection against her rebellious sub- 
jects, on condition that the Scotch queen ehould delegate 
to her the punishment of Damley's murderers, — and Ediould 
send Prince James to England to be educated. Sir 
Nicholas was, however, refused admission to tiie Queen. 

The Lords were divided in their counsels concerning 
Mary's treatment. Some desired her execution, and others 
her life-imprisonment ; but the majority were in favour of 
milder measures, which were, accordingly, determined 
upon. They drew up, and submitted to her, for signature. 

An Inttmment, providing that 

1. Mary should abdicate in favour of her son. 

2. Murray, (assisted by a Council), should be Begent 
during James's minority. 
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3. Till Murray's arriTal, a CouncU shonld cany on the 
Government. 

Lindsay, the bearer of the document, threatening the 
Queen with death as an accomplice in Damley's murder, 
should she refuse to subscribe, Mary reluctantly signed 
the deed. 

Jamea was proelaimed and erowned, 1587, — ^Morton, in 
the name of the younff King, taking the Coronation Oath, 
in which was induded a pledge to root out heresy. 

On Murray's arrival a Parliament was assembled, which 
ratified the Instrument, — declared Mary accessory to 
Damley's murder, — and sentenced her to imprisonment 
for life. 

She had, however, many friends left, who proceeded to 
plan a rising. The Queen, informed of their designs, 
successfully employed her fascinations in inducing the son 
of Lochleven's "laird," a youth of sixteen, to aid her escape, 
which she accomplished, after ten months' confinement. 

She reached Hamilton, the appointed rendezvous, and 
was joined there, in a few days, by 6,000 men. 

She now issued a Proclamation retracting the Instru- 
ment, — and attempted to conciliate Murray, by a promise 
to call a free Parliament, and to give up Darnley's mur- 
derers, on condition that those whom she accused of 
Eizzio's assassination should be placed in ?ier hands. The 
Begent refused, and, assembling an army, intercepted her 
between Hamilton and Dumbarton, at 

Langside, (nr. Glasgow), 1568. — Begent vie, — Queen's 
forces dispersed. 

Mary fled South, and, trusting to Elizabeth's late 
friendly expressions, determined to refuge in England. 

Sailing, in a fishing-smack, from Galloway, she landed 
at Whitehaven, and thence proceeded to Carlisle. From 
this place she sent a message to the Queen of England, in 
London, asking her protection, and permission to come to 
her. 

Elizabeth found herself in a strait. To receive Mary at 
Court would be a virtual declaration of belief in her inno- 
cence, and a real espousing of her cause against the Pro- 
testant party in Scotland ; while to refuse to see her, but 
still to allow her to remain at liberty in England, would 
be to leave her rival free to plot against her. 

Accordingly, guided by Cecil, she adopted the only other 
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course open to her, determining to keep Mary in custody, 
until she should clear herself of Damleys murder, (which 
Elizabeth and her wily advisers doubtless foresaw would 
never be accomplished;. 

A message, conveying this decision, was sent to Mary. 
She, TnakiTig "a virtue of necessity," declared herself 
willing to place her cause in Elizabeth's hands, and pro- 
posed that ner accusers and herself should appear before 
the English Queen, as judge. Eliz. refused, and suggested 
a public trial, which, of course, Mary rejected. It was 
finally agreed that the case should be submitted to a Com- 
mission of Scotchmen and Englishmen,' representing the 
respective interests of Elizabeth, Mary, and the Scotch 
Parliament. 

Murray, though indignantly opposed to Eliz.'s inter- 
ference, and assumption of authority over Scotland, could 
not afford to quarrel with her, since he was surrounded by 
jealous enemies. Consequently, he agreed to the arrange- 
ment between her and Mary. 

Mary was now removed from Carlisle to Bolton, Yorks.' 

The GonunisBion met at York, — England being represented 
by the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Sussex, and »ir Balph 
Sadler. 

In consequence of Norfolk's appearing to show partiality 
towards Mary, the conference was, after several sittings, 
transferred to Hampton Court, and Burleigh, Nicholas 
Bacon, Arundel, Leicester, and Admiral Lord Clinton were 
added to the English Commissioners. 

Murray did not at first unfold the darkest charges 
against Mary, because he was uncertain whether her con- 
demnation were desired by Elizabeth. She, however, 
urged him, at a private interview, to do his worst, and, 
accordingly, he openly accused the Scotch Queen, before 
the Commission, of complicity in Darnley's murder. Len- 
nox also appeared before them, and supported the charge. 

Being asked for proofs, the Regent produced alleged 
copies of letters and poems written by Both well to Mary, 
and said to have been intercepted by the confederate 
nobles. These contained ample proof of her criminal 
connection with Bothwell,— of her acquiescence in her 
seizure by him, — ^and of her privity to Damley's murder. 

Mary now demanded to be heard, personally, by Eliza- 
beth in her defencCi and to be allowed to compare the 
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copies of the papers produced by Murray with the ori- 
gioals, which sne declared were faJsely transcribed. 

Both requests being refused, Mary, through her Com- 
missioners, announced that, as far as she was concerned, 
the conference was at an end. 

Cecil, however, continued the proceedings, and, (when 
he had collected all available evidence), t^Gcing her guilt 
as proved, urged Mary to avoid the exposure of her crime 
by voluntarily resigning the Crown. 

She indignantly refused, and declared that, if she might 
have copies of the letters, and access to the originals, she 
would shew, in Elizabeth's presence, that her accusers 
were really Damley's murderers. 

Elizabeth rejected her proposal for an interview, and 
her demand about the papers, and reiterated Cecil's advice 
as to abdicating the throne. 

The Scotch Queen, as before, decidedly negatived the 
proposal. The Conference thereupon broke upy withovt any 
definite reeult 

The commissioners hostile to Mary professed that her 
refusal to answer before them the cnarges made against 
her was equivalent to a confession of guilt. But, virtually, 
the victoiy rested with Mary, for the refusal of her chal- 
lenge was a confession of weaJmess on the other side. 

Murray carried back the original papers to Scotland. 
It is their copies only that are avaimble for historians, 
and upon the genuineness of these depends the guilt or 
innocence of Mary. 

The advocates on both sides are numerous; but the 
balance of opinion is against her, and, therefore, in favour 
of the correctness of the copies. 

Though the trial had not ended in her condemnation, 
she was not released, — ^the Council, acting on Eliz.'s wishes, 
declaring that Maiy could not be set &ee till her inno- 
cence should be better established. 

She was accordingly removed from Bolton, where she 
had been surrounded by Bomanists, to Tutbuiy, Stafford- 
shire, and there placed in the custody of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. Afterwards she was incarcerated in Shef- 
field Castle. 

Elizabeth now offered to set her rival free if she would 
resign in favour of James, or share the Crown with him, — 
Murray being Begent during the young King's minority. 
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"Mary mdignantly refused, — declaring that her last words 
should be those of a Queen of Scotland. 

When Norfolk's design to marry her was discovered, 
Mary was sent to Coventiy, — all access to her was for- 
bidden, — and Viscount Hereford and the Earl of Hunting- 
don were added to Shrewsbury, as keepers. 

Hurray now found himself involved in a struggle with 
Maitland, and others, whom, though they had Eoded him 
in attaining his high position, he treated with haughty 
severity. In the midst of these contests, he was shot in a 
Linlithgow street, by Hamilton, of Bothwellhaugh, in re- 
venge tor a private wrong, with which the Eegent was 
only remotely connected, — 1570. 

Scotland was now divided between two factions. The 
Queen's party, headed by Arcyle, Athole, Huntly, Craw- 
ford, Maitland, Kirkaldy of Grange, an accomplished 
soldier, and others, assembled a Parliament at Edinbuigh, 
— denounced their enemies as traitors, — ^and took up arms. 
The Protestant party, adhering to James, and looking upon 
Elizabeth as their protector, were headed by Lennox, 
Morton, Mar, Lindsay, Methnen, Buthven, and others. 
They chose Lennox, Begent, — called a Parliament at Stir- 
ling, — and took Dumbarton, where Hamilton, Arolibp. of 
St. Andrew's, fell into their hands, and was execnted for 
his share in Damley's and Murray's deaths. 

Lennox being slain in a skirmish, Mar succeeded him 
as Begent. He bent his efforts to reconciling the two 
factions ; but was crossed by the ambition of Morton and 
others, and died worn out with troub.^e. During his 
regency, the English ambassador had opened negotiations 
with hun and Morton for delivering Maiy up to the 
Scotch to be put to death, and only his death frustrated 
the design. 

Morton now became Begent. He was cruel, corrupt, 
selfish, and hypocritical, but brave, firm, and of piercing 
intellect. He was devoted to Elizabeth, who sent troops 
to his aid, and re-opened negotiations for Mary's betrayaL 
The Begent, however, demanding money in advance for 
himself, and pensions for his friends, the scheme fell 
through. 

After Norfolk's death, the Commons petitioned Eliza- 
beth for Mary's execution ; but she sent them orders not 
at present to deal any further in the affair. 
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Norfolk's execution dispirited Mary's party, and Morton, 
strengthened by English troops, pursued the campaign 
with vigour. 

Edinbnrgli Castle was invested, 1673y by a mixed 
force, under Sir Wm, Drury, and defended by Orange, 
with desperate valour, until the walls crumbled to pieces, 
and provisions were exhausted. He then surrendered, on 
Drury's promise of protection to the prisoners. The En- 
glish commander, however, treacherously haoded them over 
to Morton, who executed Grange, and threw Maitland, who 
was amone^st the captives, into prison, where he died. 

Morton^ oppression of the Church, and haughty treat- 
ment of James and the nobles, made him generally hated. 
A faction of the lords persuaded the young King to assert 
himself, and he accordingly summoned a Parliament for 
that purpose. The long-headed Regent professed to readily 
acquiesce in the King's intention, and resigned his office. 
He was rewarded by an Act approving all the acts of his 
regency, — ^this being the one object that had induced his 
submission. This being obtained, by the support of the 
Mars, he again took possession of James, and recovered 
his former ascendancy. 

Argyle, Athole, and others, however, determined to 
free the King from bondage, and assembled forces ; but 
a compromise was entered into by which Morton gave up, 
and James obtained a portion of authority. 

James now chose, as favourites, the Duke of Lennox, and 
Captain Stewart, whom he made Earl of Arran, and who, 
— ambitious, daring, and unprincipled, — soon gained entire 
ascendancy over the Kiog.^ These two favourites organized 
a powerful opposition to Morton. Eliz. interposed in his 
behalf, and threatened invasion; but, a large Scotch army 
speedily assembling, she withdrew her interference. 

Morton was arraigned as an accomplice in Damley's 
murder, — ^tried in a manner that violated all legal forms, 
— condemned, — and executed, 1581. He acknowledged 
himself privy to Damley's ajssassination ; but denied com- 
plicity in it, and died bravely. 

James now succeeded nominally to supreme power; 
which was, however, really exercised bv Lennox and Arran, 
the latter soon ruling everything, and causing general dis- 
gust by his shameless deeds. A plot, headed by the Earl of 
Gowrie, was formed against him. The conspirators seized 
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James at Buthven Castle, — ^removed from power Lemioz 
aiid Arran, the former escaping to France, the latter being 
imprisoned, — and ordered the Gk)vernment in their own 
interest 

The King, though deeplj chagrined, professed perfect 
contentment with the state of affairs ; but privately 
gathered a party of supporters, amongst whom were 
Argyle and Montrose, round himself, and escaped from 
the control of his captors. Just at this moment, however, 
Arran regained his freedom, — returned to Court, — ^and 
reestablished his ascendancy over James. By his advice 
Gk)wrie was executed, some of the confederate nobles sub- 
mitted, and were pardoned, and the others fled to England, 
where they received Elizabeth's protection. 

Popular feeb'nff was soon again excited against Arran, 
who endeavoured in vain, by Elizabeth's influence, to 
resain his position. He was driven from Court by the 
nobles, who then made themselves masters of James's per- 
son, and established a Grovemment, giving to the nobuity 
a share in the direction of State affairs. 

In consequence of various intrigues against her, by the 
Roman Catholics, Elizabeth now placed Mary in doser 
custody, (removing her from Shrewsbury's care to that of 
Sir AmisB Paulet and Sir Drue Drury), and made a league 
with James for their mutual defence against the Boman 
Catholic Continental powers. 

In 1686, in oonseqaence of Xary'i alleged complioity in 
Babington*! Conspiroey, Eliiabeth determined to bring her to 
trial. 

She was removed to Fotheringay Castle, Northampton- 
shire, — ^her secretaries Nan and Curie were arrested, — and 
all her MS. papers and letters were taken possession of. 

Under the Act of 1584 " for the security of the Queen's 
person," &c., Eliz. appointed 47 Councillors and nobles, to 
try Mary, " the late Queen of Scots, and heir to James Y. 
of Scotland." 

Of these 36 attended, Oct 12tli, and Xary wai arraigned 
before them on the 

Cha/rge — That she had compassed the dethronement, 
(by home-rebellion and of foreign troops), and assassina- 
tion of Elizabeth. 

At first she refused to plead, declaring that the court 
^ad no jurisdiction over her, an independent aovereigu. 
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At length, however, Sir Christopher Hatton induced 
her to answer, by representing to her that silence would 
be construed into a confession of guilt 

She then spoke to the charge, — acknowledging, and de- 
fending, her design to escape, but denying any intention 
to dethrone or murder Eliz. 

The evidence against her consisted of copies of letters 
that had passed Mtween her and Babington, which had 
been obtained by Walsingham's cunning, (as narrated 
under * IforfoWs Rebellion^). 

One of the young man's epistles fully developed the 
conspirators' plans for her release, and Elizabeth's assassi- 
nation, and Mar3r's answer accepted the offer of deliver- 
ance, but advised him not to attempt anything until sure 
of support at home, and aid from Spain. 

These letters Mary declared to be forgeries, but their 
genuineness and authenticity were proved by — 

1. The evidence of her secretaries. 

2. Babington's confession. 

3. The declaration of Ballard and Savage that Babington 
had shown them such letters. 

She then withdrew the accusation of forgery, but still 
denied all complicity in Elizabeth's projected murder, and 
demanded to be confronted with the witnesses, or heard 
in open Parliament. 

The trial concluded, Oct. I5th, — the Commission ad- 
journing to Westminster till Oct. 25th. 

On that day they met in the Star Chamber, — and de- 
clared that — 

1. " The Babington Conspiracy was with the privity of 
Mary, pretending titie to the crown of England.** 

2. She had *' compassed and imagined within this realm 
divers matters tendmg to the hurt, death, and destruction 
of Our Sovereign Lady the Queen," and pronounced 
sentence of deatL 

The question of Kary'i gnilt depends entirely upon 
whether originals of the copies of the letters produced on 
the trial reiQly existed. 

We are oonstraitied to believe that those copies were 
ffenuine, for — 

1. The evidence of the conspirators was unanimous on 
the point. 

2. Walsingham, though profoundly crafty, was a man 
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of too lofty a character and Chriatian principles to have 
stooped to forgery. 
This being so, Marr^s guUt extended to — 

1. Privity to the plan for raising home-riots, landing 
foreign forces, and dethroning and assassinating Elizabeth. 

2. Consent to use of rebellion and foreign arms, to secure 
her liberation. 

Some doabt may exist as to whether she coald be con- 
demned on 1, but 2 constituted her guilty of high treason ! 

For plotting to escape alone, she was olameless, — nay, 
even praiseworthy. 

Elizabeth, aware of the odium she would incur by the 
step, and the danger from Mary's partisans, and foreign 
powers, to which it would expose her, hesitated to ratuy 
the sentence, notwithstanding her ministers' entreaties, de- 
claring that concern for the countr3r's safety aloue prevented 
her freely pardoning Mary's offences against her. But it is 
pretty certain that, in the meantime, Elizabeth endeavoured 
to induce Paulet to secretly despatch the Scotch Queen. 

To give greater show to her apparent reluctance, Eliza- 
beth now summoned Parliament, and laid the matter of 
the trial before them. As she had expected, both Houses 
ratified the sentence, and demanded its execution. The 
Queen begged them to consider if there were no other way 
to secure uie peace of the country. After deliberation, 
they declared that there was no other course possible. 

Thereupon Elizabeth published the sentence by procla- 
mation. Mary heard the news calmly, and, being told 
that the Protestants desired her execution to confirm their 
religion, declared that she died a martyr to her faith. 
She wrote a touching farewell to Eliz., thanking God for 
releasing her from her sad pilgrimage, — asJcing to be exe- 
cuted publicly, and to be buried in France, by her mother's 
side, — and asking certain favours for her attendants. 

James, as soon as he heard of his mother's condenma- 
tion, sent Sir Wm. Keith to London, with a letter of stem 
denunciation. 

The Master of Gray and Sir Bobt. Melvil were soon 
after despatched to add their remonstrances to Keith's. 
Their intervention availed not. — and it is even reported 
that Gray, seduced by Mary's foes, privately advised 
Elizabeth to cany out the sentence, and promised to 
amooth matters with James. 
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The King of France, also, in vain interceded for the 
doomed Queen. 

At length Elizabeth, considering that she had exhibited 
reluctance sufficient to blind the world, determined on 
taking the final step. To afford a proximate pretext for 
carrying out the sentence, rumours of foreign invasions 
and home-plots, in favour of Mary, were circulated. 
Elizabeth sat solitary, pretending much terror, and utter- 
ing disjointed ejaculations of distress and alarm. 

Finally, as if overcome by her assumed agitation, she 
instructed Secretary Davison to privately make out the 
death-warrant. The next day sne countermanded the 
order, and prof^ed great surprise and anger when he 
informed her that it had passed the Great Seal. Urged 
by the Coimcil, who promised to bear ail responsibility, 
the Secretary despatched the document to Eans Shrews- 
bury and Kent, and others, with orders to see it carried out. 

Shrewsbury and Kent started at once for Fotheringay, 
— informed Mary of their errand, — and bade her prepare 
for death on the morning succeeding their arrival. 

The Queen received the news with astonishment, saying 
that she did not think her sister of England would have 
proceeded so far as to put her to death, seeing that she 
was not an English subject ; but added smilingly that she 
hailed death as the end of all her woes. She then supped 
early, that she might have plenty of time to settle her 
afifiairs, and prepare for her end, meanwhile cheerfully 
comforting her sorrowing attendants. 

Next morning, Feby. 8, 1587, she arrayed herself in a 
splendid silk and velvet robe, and, entering the room 
where the scaffold had been raised, bade 'Farewell' to her 
old and faithful servant, Sir Andrew MelviL With the 
greatest unconcern she heard the warrant read over. A 
priest had been denied her, and the Dean of Peterborough 
stepped forward and commenced exhorting her to die m 
the true faith. She replied that she was a decided Bo- 
manist, and that she intended to lay down her life for her 
religion, — ^notwithstanding which ne persisted to the last 
in his importunities. 

She then, by the aid of her women and the executioner, 
unrobed, jocularly remarking that she was not used to 
undress before so large a company, or to be attended by 
such a valet. 
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Upon her sobbing servants she enjoined silence by layinff 
her finger on her lips, — ^gave them her blessing, — and 
beffl^ed for their petition& 

^e of her maids having bandaged her eyes with a 
handkerchief, the Queen laid her h^td on the block, and 
the executioner effected his office in two strokes. 

The Dean, holding aloft her head, — ^the face still convulsed 
with the death-tlm>es,— exclaimed, "So perish all Queen 
Elizabeth's enemies !" Kent only responded, " Amen !" 

She perished in the 45th year of her age, and the 19th 
of her captivity. Her body was interred at Peterborough, 
and was removed thence to Westminster, by James L 

Elizabeth's conduct in keeping Mary a prisoner was 
utterly unjustifiable : not so was her execution of Mary, 
if, as we beUeve, ^he was guilty of conspiring against 
Elizabeth, — for aa merely a titular queen^ Mary was 
amenable to English jurisdiction, even though retained in 
the country bv force. 

Elizabeth doubtless considered the execution necessaiy 
for her own safety, and for extinguishing, as it did, the 
hopes of the Bomanists in England ; but she might have 
attained her object by settling the succession on James, 
and would have been then able to allow Maiy to leave the 
kingdom. But, unfortunately, the English Queen was 
determined not to name her heir, and, moreover, there is 
little doubt that her early jealousy and hatred of Mary 
stood effectually in the way of any display of mercy to* 
wards her. 

Character. — Beautiful, and elegant, — ^brilliant in con- 
versation, learned, and accomplished, (beguiling her soli- 
tude by writing verses). 

Yain, cay, and frivolous naturally, she was rendered 
more so by her French education, which unfortunately 
tainted her morals, and accustomed her to those habits of 
gallantry to which she yielded herself on her return to 
Scotland. 

Her misrule, and many of her sad errors, are greatly 
excusable, when it is remembered that she found herself, 
on her advent to Scotland, in a chaos of faction that had 
broken even her father's heart, and that would have taxed 
even a Cromwell to subdue and compose. 

Claim to the English Crown she had none, during 
Elizabeth's reign, for Parliament had, under Hy. YIII.^ 
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settled the throne upon Elizabeth, after Mary. Nor was 
she heir-presumptive, for Hy., haviog had the power 
granted him, by Parliament, of ordering the succession, 
had bequeathed the crown, in case of his children dying 
without issue, to the Suffolk family, — thus expressly pajss- 
ing over the Scotch branch, whence Mary sprang. 

When Elizabeth learned that her rival was dead, she 
assumed the greatest rage and surprise, — ^went into deep 
mourning, — wept ceaselessly, — secluded herself with her 
women, and reiused to see her Councillors, declaring that 
they had offended beyond forgiveness in executing her 
dear sister and relative, in opposition to her patent aeter- 
mination. 

To appease James, she penned him an apologetic letter, 
— sent Davison to prison, and ordered him to be tried 
by the Star Chamber for disloyalty. He was sentenced 
to imprisonment daring the QaWs pleasure, and to pay 
a fine of £10,000, which was exacted to his total ruin, 
though he was, after a long time, releajsed from con- 
finement. 

James refused to see Eliz.'s envoy, — withdrew his am- 
bassador from England, — and threatened war, which Par- 
liament entreated him to undertake. 

But Walsingham's wise advice, his desire to succeed 
Eliz., and a reluctance to offend the Protestants of England 
and Scotland, by placing himself at the head of the Ito- 
manist party, led him to overcome his resentment, and to 
enter into amicable relations with the Queen of England. 

She continued, however, to interfere in Scotch affairs, 
and, amongst other things, endeavoured to thwart James's 
marriage with Anne of Denmark. During the latter part 
of her reign, the politic Sir Eobert Cecil carried on, un- 
known to the Queen, a correspondence with James, having 
for its end the peaceable accession of that Prince, on the 
death of Elizabeth. 

IBISH APFAIES. 

Ireland continued to be a scene of rebellion and warfare 
during the greater part of the reign, owing chiefly to the 
severe measures taken to establish Protestantism, — Popery 
was prohibited, — ^the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity 
were pajssed, — and all were commanded, under heavy 
penalties^ to attend Church. 
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The priests, consequently, urged the people to revolt, 
and France and Spain fomented their discontent. 

Desmond's BebelHon — ^The Earl of Desmond, being 
at war with the Earl of Ormond, a favourite kinsman of 
Elizabeth's, concerning disputed land-boundaries, went to 
England to lay his cause before the Queen. He was, on 
his arrival, thrown into the Tower, and kept there for 
several years. On his return he continued the war, which 
now assumed the character of a rebellion. 

1699) Philip sent him some troops. He was, however, 
defeated, and, fleeing to the woods, was killed. He was 
attainted, and his lands were given to Englishmen, — 
Spenser and Raleigh receiving grants. 

The Spaniards laid down their arms, and were all shot^ 
while Lord Grey, the Viceroy, hanffed 1500 Irish. 

A terrible famine followed, ana Munster was almost 
depopulated. The vacant lands were divided into 40 lord- 
ships, and let out to Englishmen at small rents. 

The new proprietors were mostly non-resident, — ^their 
agents maltreated the Irish, — ^and the hostility aroused by 
religious changes was thus deepened. 

Snan O'Niers Bebellion.— The great (yNiel, created 
Earl of Tyrone by Henry VIII., left two sons, by different 
wives, the elder of whom, Matthew, upon whom Henry 
had bestowed the title of " Lord Duncannon^ " succeeded 
to his father's title and estates. 

Shan (yNiel, the younger brother, denied Matthew's 
legitimacy, and, consequently, his right of succession. 

The two went to war, — Shan murdered Matthew, — and 
the latter^s two sons fled to England. 

Shan now became head of his sept, assumed the state 
of the old Ulster Kings, and openly defied the Viceroy. 

Summoned to Dublm to answer for his proceedings, he 
returned a polite refusal ; but invited the Lord-Lieutenant 
to pay him a visit in his castle. His wish was gratified. 
The Viceroy was well treated, and advised Shan to go to 
London, and lay his claims before Elizabeth. Hc^ did so, 
— entered the metropolis in wild pomp, —captivated the 
Queen's romantic fancy, — was confirmed in his father's 
estates and title, — and returned, after taking the oath of 
allegiance. 

On reaching home, however, he resumed his former 
attitude. 
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It being reported tliat (yDonnel was about to join him, 
Sir John Perrot, the Governor, (a wise ruler, who restored 
Dublin University, and proposed the improvement of the 
island by making roads ana bridges), obtained possession 
of (yDonnel's son by strata*;em. The young man, however, 
escaped, — ^married Shau's daughter, — ^and joined his side. 

Together, these two waged a destructive war on the 
Scoto-Irish nobles of Ulster. 

Shan was, at last, defeated at Derry^ and made peace 
with the Ulster nobles. He then went amongst them to 
endeavour to gaiu them over as allies against the English, 
but was stabled by some of them at a banquet, 1567. 

Tyrone's BebelUon, 1598-1602.— At Shan's death, 

Eliz. bestowed the title of " Earl of Tyrone " on Hugh, 
one of Shan's exiled nephews, and gave him, also, part of 
his uncle's estates. Hugh remained loyal for many years, 
but, having succoured some wrecked Armada men, his 
cousin, son of Shan, accused him to Eliz. as in traitorous 
correspondence with Spain. The Queen believing the 
report^ Hugh's temper was roused. He murdered his 
cousin, and entered into a conspiracy with CVDonnel and 
other Ulster chiefs, to destroy Protestantism, — clear Ulster 
of sherifiBs and garrisons, — and, in every way possible, 
resist the English government. 

Philip's aid was asked and promised, — ^the Pope's bless- 
ing pronounced on the enterprise,— and Hugh appeared 
in open revolt, 1598. 

Sir John Norris, the Viceroy, in vain opposed him, and 
died worn out with anxiety and chagrin. 

He was succeeded by Sir Hy, Bagnal, — ^who made an 
attempt to relieve 

Blackwater, 1598. — ^Tyrone vie 

1,500 English, including Bagnal, were killed. 

This victory raised Tyrone's reputation, and his followers' 
spirits, and supplied them with military stores. 

Tyrone now sent agents to rouse Munster to rebellion. 
He succeeded, and a terrible scene of destruction followed. 
Castles, farms, and churches were burned, — ^the English 
settlers' goods and cattle were stolen, — and themselves 
were either slaughtered, or were driven out, naked, to the 
woods and hills. 

Ireland was on the point of being lost to England, and 
the Council determinea on sending over a powerful force 
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to quell the rebellion. Of this expedition, Essex coaxed 
Elizabeth to make him commanaer, with the title of 
Lord-Lieutenant. 

1599, he landed at Dublin, with 18,000 men. 

Instead of marching direct upon T3nx>ne, in Ulster, he 
was induced by the Council at Bublm to first undertake 
to clear Munster. La this enterprise he lost the greater 
part of his force by famine, fatigue, and sickness. 

Meanwhile, Tyrone was prospering in Ulster, and saw 
before him the prospect of restoring the ancient monarchy, 
and becoming King of Ireland. 

On returning from Munster, Essex spent two months 
in Dublin. Then, by peremptory orders from Eliz., he set 
forth against the rebeh When, however, he approached 
him, he found himself too weak to hazard a battle, and, 
accordingly, proposed a conference with a view to peace, 
to which Tyrone agreed. 

As the result, an Armistice for six weeks was concluded, 
and terms of peace were canvassed which, to say the least, 
do not indicate much patriotism on the part of Essex. 

Eliz., though terribly enraged at this failure of the most 
extensive and costly expedition in her reign, bade Essex 
remain in Ireland. He, however, anxious to exculpate 
himself, disobeyed her, and hurried home. 

Lord Mountjoy succeeded him, and, by vigorous mea- 
sures, speedily crushed the Eebellion* 

He gave no quarter, and, by burning the crops and 
agricultural implements of the Irish, brought upon them 
the same kind of distress that the English settlers had 
suffered. The common people hid themselves, and many 
chieftains fled to Spaiu. 

In 1601, a large Spanish force landed, in aid of Tyrone, at 
Xinsale. Mownijoy shut them up there, and 0*Niel, march- 
ing to their relief, having been defeated, the Spaniards 
capitulated, 1602. 

In the same year Tyrone went to Dublin, and, with a 
request for pardon, made an absolute surrender of him- 
aea and his possessions to Mountjoy. 

Elizabeth, nowever, died soon after his surrender, with- 
out having decided anything with regard to Tyrone. He 
and O'Donnel, knowing they need expect no clemency 
from James, fled to Italy, and their estates were, as they 
had foreseen, confiscated. 
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(VNiel spent the rest of his life at Rome, pensioned by 
the Pope. 

Ireland, at the end of Eliz.'8 reign, was in a lamentable 
condition. Everywhere food had risen 800 per cent, in 
price, and in many places meat and bread were not pro- 
curable. 

The land was wretchedly unproductive, and the con- 
dition of the farmers pitiable in the extreme. The tenure 
of land was so uncertain, that the owners let it from year 
to year only. The tenants felt, consequently, no interest 
in improvements, so that they cultivated only just suffi- 
cient land to support themselves, and lodged in wretched 
cabins. 

CONTEMFOBABT SOVEBEIONS. 
Scotlaiid. France. Oermany. Spain. 

Mabt. Hbnry II. FEBDiNAin> I. Philip IL 

Jambs VI. Francis II. Maximilian II. Philip III. 

Chablbs IX. Rudolph II. 

Henbt III. 

Hjbnbt IV. 

Popes. 

Paul IV. Urban VII. 

Pius IV. Gbeoort XIV. 

Pius V. Innocent IX. 

Gregobt Xin. Clbmbnt VIII. 

SiXTUS V. 



BEMABES ON THE OOVEENMElfT OF 

TB^ TXTDOBS. 

At the accession of Hy. VII. the following checks upon 
the Royal avihority existed : — 

1. No new tax could be levied, or law made, without 
the consent of Parliament. 

2. No one could be imprisoned without a warrant, or 
denied a speedy trial. 

3. Cases, criminal and civil (as far as these rested on 
facts), must be tried in open court, — in the county where 
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the offence was alleged to liave been committed, — and by 
a jury, from whose decision there was no appeal. 

4. Officers of the Crown violating anyone s rights might 
be sued, even if acting by his sovereign's orders. 

In spite of all th£, nowever, the Tudors were more 
arbitrary than either their predecessors or successors, — 
because— 

1. They were able and determined. 

2. The nation cherished an '' exaggerated idea" of the 
''personal importance '* of the sovereign, — in consequence 
of their having carried on the Wars of the Boses simply 
for the choice of one. 

3. There was no body in the State in a position to 
oppose the monarch. 

The peers had been reduced in number and power by the 
Wars of the Eoses and the decay of feudalism. They 
were still further weakened by Hy. VIL's numerous 
attainders, and by the conduct of Hy. VIII. By the sup- 
pression of monasteries he disqualified the mitred abbots 
from sitting in the House, and kept the remainder of the 
Peers in subjection, by severe examples of executions, and 
by gifts of Church property. 

The Commons had not yet risen into sufficient importance 
to offer successful resistance to the sovereign. The Tudors, 
too, were in the habit of influencing elections, and creating 
rotten-boroughs, so that they could generally depend upon 
a subservient Parliament. Moreover, the deoates were 
scarcely heard of out-of-doors, so that there was, as yet, no 
public opinion to support the proceedings of the House. 

Hy. "^I., owing to his economy, was able almost to dis- 
pense with Parliaments, — ^holding only seven in all : thus 
the Houses had little opportunity to declare their wishes, 
even had they dared to do so. 

Hy. yiII.*B Parliaments were most obsequious, except 
on one or two occaBioos, when they were angered at Wol- 
sejfs arrogant interference. 

Under Ed. VI. the Commons showed a growing inde- 
pendence : yet they allowed illegal proclamations. 

Hary found her assemblies often refractory, — because 

many of her propositions were hurtful to the honour and 

welfare of the country, and there was a strong Protestant 

party that opposed her measures in favour of Popery. In 

ther matters they were docile, — allowing her to place a 
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duty on foreign doth, without their consent, and to issue 
unlawful proclamations. 

Elisabeth, being economical, assembled only thirteen 
Parliaments; yet she found it hard to govern the Com- 
mons, for their power and determination were rising. In 
Spite of her prescribing upon what subjects they should 
ebate, and miprisoning members for free speech, they 
upheld their privileges, and increased in bolauess as her 
reign advanced, — protesting against abuses (such as that 
of the High Commission Court), — urging upon the Queen 
the settlement of the succession, — and, finally, adopting 
such a determined attitude upon the Monopoly question, 
as compelled her to give way. 

Elizabeth freely used her prerogative of refusing assent 
to StatuteB,-48 that had paaaed both Hou8« being rejected 
by her. 

The Bevenue of the Tudor Soyereigns was derived 

from — 

1. Tonnage and poundage (granted for life). 

2. Parliamentary votes. 

3w Some feudal rights, — e,g. Escheat and Purveyance. 

4. The sale of Psodons and Bishoprics. 

5. Forced Loans and Benevolences. 

Hy. YII. levied two benevolences; but had to go to 
Parliament to procure a Statute for the first. 

Hy. YIII. twice attempted to ndse a Benevolence. The 
first he waa compelled 1x> abandon, owing to symptoms of 
revolt ; for the second he was obliged to obtain an Act. 

He availed himself eagerly of rorced loans, which were 
forgivm him hy FaHicment. 

Elizabeth exacted loans twice, at least ; but repaid them. 

Her avera^ income was equal to £500,000 of our money. 

The Administratioii of Justice wajs generally pure, 

save in State trials. In these cases, the accused were 
allowed no advocates, and were browbeaten alike by the 
prosecuting counsel and the judges. 

The jury were packed, and, if they dared to acquit, 
were liable to severe punishment : e.g. in Mary's reign. 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton was accused of complicity in 
Wyatt's rebellion. The jury, finding him *Not guilty,' 
were imprisoned ; four were released on confessing them- 
selves to have been in the 'wrong; the rest were heavily 
fined by the Star Chamber. 

L 
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Thos. Cromwell introduced the practice of attainting, by 
Act of Parliament, without trial, and was one of the first 
to fall a victim to his own device. 

SOCIAL LIFE AlTD HAmTESS. 

Food. — Amongst the upper clcusea three meals wene 
taken daily. 

8 a.m. — Breakfast, — of Meat, Bread, and Ale. 

Hoon. — ^Dinner, — of Fish, Flesh, Fowl ; Sweets ; Dessert ; 
Wine, and other liquors. 

6 p.m. — Snpper,— the same as breakfast. 

The working-dosses had generally abundance of plain 
food, — ^their bread being usually of barley or rye, and, in 
times of dearth, of pulse and acorns. 

IVesh meat was eaten only between Midsummer and 
Michaelmas. 

A Statute of Henry vm. flzes the priee of beef and pork at 
id, per lb., — and of mutton and veal at 2^ farthings. 

Dress. — ^The Fashions fluctuated greatly during this 
period, especially amongst the ladies, — ^the only tolerably 
constant creatures of whose dress were the long-waisted 
boddice, and a wimple, or a cap. 

The principal points common to the male attire through- 
out were — 

1. Oentlemen,— Flat caps, or 8teeple-<ax>wned hats adorned 
with gold band and feather, — slashed doublets, — ^vests, — 
trunk-hose, — short under-doak, — and lon^ over-cloak. The 
hair was isdiort, — and curled, or brushed up on end, and 
the beard pointed. 

2. Townspeople, — ^like the Blue-Coat boys. 

8. Country-folk, — Like townspeople, wiui the difference 
of a russet-leather doublet. 

The changes of fashion under the several reigns were as 
follows : — 

T7nder Henry vm. — ^In imitation of the King, when he 
ffrew unwieldly, the courtiers' stufed their aintblets and 
hose with rags, feathers, &c., to mcrease their bulk, — and 
adopted huge, sqttare-toed boots, which grew to such an 
outrageous extent that a Proclamation was issued, con- 
fining their width at the toes to 6 inches. 

Dress generally was marked by great variety. 

'^atherme Howard introduced pins from fVance. Being 
expensive at firsts gentlemen idlowed tiieir wives 
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special cash for pnrcluifiiiig them, — ^whence the term 'pin- 
money '=pockefr-mon^. 

Under Edward VI. — iratches on the face were introduced 
by a foreign lady, who, having a wen, adopted this ex- 
pedient for hiding it. 

T7nder Kary. — Yns^ robes became veiy rich and costly. 

A tendency to roinons extravagance in dress was mani- 
fest. 

An Act was passed forbidding, under penally of im- 
prisonment and fine, the wearing of silk by anyone pos- 
sessing an income of less than £Sd, 

T7nder Slisabeth. — All were ordered to wear caps, — to 
encourage that home-manufacture. 

Black silk-stockings were introduced, — Mrs. Montague 
making the first pair for the Queen. 

The £arl of Oxford introduced from abroad perfumed 
leather doublets, embroidered gloves, scents, ana cosmetic 
washes. 

The '* Fcardingaley* or hooped petticoat, was introduced 
from Spain. 

Bufis were worn on neck and wrists by both sexes. 
They were first stretched out on slips of wood, ivory, and 
metal, — afterwards by starching, which art was introduced 
by ^distress Dinghen Van den Flasse, a Flemish refugee. 
The neck-rufis and gentlemen's rapiers grew to such out- 
rageous proportions that, at length, it was found necessary 
to station citizens at the gates to cut down the former to 
one nail in depth, and the latter to one yard long. 

Ladies used wine as a cosmetic. Mary of Scots bathed 
in itf and we find Shrewsbury, when her keeper, begging 
for an increase in his allowance for her keep, to supply 
this costly habit ! 

The gentlemen were, also, accustomed to paint their 
faces ! 

Elizabeth issued several sumptuary laws against * excess 
of apparel,' ordering her own household to set a good 
example in this resp^, and all nobles, clergymen, mayors, 
and magistrates to see the statutes carried out in their 
own households. She seems to have ignored the fact 
that she chiefly was answerable for the terribly reckless 
extravagance of dress that infected the upper and lower 
classes! 

HoTUes — ^The nobility and gentry replaced the feudal 
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oafltles by splendid mansions. Fine specimens of the 
" Elizabethan Style" stiU exist 

The townspeople built houses, with carved fronts, and 
of many storeys overlapping one another. These were 
generally of wood ; but brick was beginning to be used in 
London. 

The lower classes inhabited rude cabins of wood, or 
wattle- work, plastered over with mud and clay, — and, 
under Hy. Yll., first began to think ol chimneys to their 
hovels. 

Furniture, — ^veiy scanty, and, excepting plate, common. 
The floors ol even the best houses, until towards the end 
of the period, were strewn with boughs or rushes, instead 
of carpets. 

In My. YIL's reign, all but the higher classes dept on 
straw, or flock, palletk covered with a sheet, and with a 
bag of chaff, or a lofi^ of wood, as a bolster. Servants and 
the lower orders had only a straw mat, generally without 
eovering. l^is state of things had improved greatly by 
the end of Eliz.'s reign ; but, even then, feather-beds were 
▼eiy rare amongst we middle classes, who, also, during 
this period, exchanged wooden, for pewter, dishes ana 
spoons. 

Amiu6ment& 

Outdoor, — ^Hawking, dying out however : — Hunting : 
— Tilting on the water, in place of the Tournament : — 
Horse-racing, which now became a regular Sport : — Bear 
and Bull-baiting (very popular) : — Football, and other 
^ames at ball, (encouraged by the clergy on Sunday even- 
ings). 

Archery, greatly encouraged. By a Statute of 1611, 
every man was to teach his sons the use of the bow, when 
they had reached their seventh year. Another Act, 1542, 
orders all males, except clergymen, under 60, to practise 
the long-bow, and, (to encourage its use), forbidding arti- 
ficers and others to play tennis, bowls, cards, or dice, save 
on Christmas Day. 

Archery, however, died out inevitably, and made way 
for fire-arms. 

Indoor, — ^The Drama, which took its rise during this 
period : — Tennis : — Dancing : — Backgammon : — Shovel- 
Board : — Chess : — Cards : — Music. 
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Christmas Day, ^rith its ^ mammers,'' — and May Day. 
with its pole, and dances, were the two '' good old English 
festivals. 

Condition of fhe Lower Orders.*-Pro8peToaB on th» 

whole. They were, as a rule, well-fed and clad \ but the 
increase of vagrancy shows a scarcity of employment. 

Before the Beformation crime was awfully prevalent 
amongst them,-^ 8,000 being the yearly average of those 
hang^, under Hy. YIII., for robbery eione. The number 
had, under filic, fallen to between 300 and 400. 

Population. — About four and a half million. 

TRADE, MANVFACnrRES, Ao. 

Notwithstanding monopolies, and many vexations im- 
positions, home-tt^e flourished and grew, whOe our silk 
and woollen manufactures received a powerful impetus 
from the immigration of French and Flemish refugees. 

Hie following are the chief statutes passed for regu- 
lating trade and manufactures : — 

Hy. yUI. — Any wine-merchant refusing to sell any wines, 
for cash, to forfeit the value of the liquor demanded. 

nary. — No one to work as a weaver, without having 
served an apprenticeship: — no woollen weaver living in the 
country to keep above two looms and two apprentices. 

Eliiabeth. — Statute regulating the leather manufacture 
thus : — 

1. Tanners not to tan bull, horse, or sheep-hides, — and 
not to be curriers, or shoemakers also. 

2. Tanned leather to be sold only in open market, or 
fair. 

3. Searchers to examine all shoes and leather-wares^ to 
see whether deceitfully made, or not. 

Coinage* — Hy. YII. first struck sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns. 

Ey. YIII. greatly debased, and lowered the value of, the 
currency. He reduced the proportion of silver to alloy 
from 92.5 to 33.3, and then to 25 % ; and, whereas Ed. I v . 
had coined 450 pence out of a pound, Hy. made first 576, 
and then 664 pence from that amount. 

£d. VL also further deteriorated the coinage. He first 
issued crowns, half-crowns, and sixpences. 

Eliiabeth restored the purity of the currency; but 
coined 720 pence out of a pound. 
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The average RaU of Interest was 10 %. 

Wages. — ^Under Ey. VIL the wages of carpenters^ 
masons, and other artificers, were fixed by statute at 6d. a 
day in summer, and 6d. in winter. 

Under Xliiabeth, an Act was passed empowering Jus- 
tices, in Quarter Sessions, to fix annually the rate of wages 
in their divisions, and to enforce payment of them. 

At the end of Eliz.'8 reign artificers were receiving 
1& 2d. a day ; but this was not really a higher wa^ than 
that under Hy. VIL, since commodities had risen so 
greatly in price. 

AOBICTTLTTTBE AND HOSTICTTLTTTSE. 

Agricultlire. — ^It has been already stated that large 
tracts of arable and common land were turned into sheep- 
walks. 

To check this a statute was passed under Henry Yin., 
which declares that many "greedy and covetous people" 
have put all the land they can into pasture, because of the 
profit from sheep, and that^ in consequence, the price of 
com, cattie, woc^ pigs, &c, has risen; — and enacts that 
no one shall keep more than 2,000 sheep, under penalty of 
3s. 4d. for each animal kept above the limited number. 

Wheat varied in price, during the period, from 4s. 4d. 
to 26s. 8d. per quarter. 

Horticnltnre, which had lanp^iished under the Lancas- 
trian Kings, revived and flourished. 

T7nder Henry VIII. — The following objects of culture 
were introduced : — 

Pale Gooseberry, and Hop, from the Netherlands, 
(whence, also, Henry's gardener re-introduced the Cherry, 
the first Cherry-orchar(£i of Kent being now planted near 
Sittingboume), — Pippins, — Damask B^, — ^three kinds of 
Plums, by Cromwel^ — Currant, from Zante, — and Figs, 
being first planted by Pole, at Lambeth. 

Carrots and turnips were first used as food in this reign. 

T7nder Slisabeth. — ^The Potato was brought by DnJce 
from Santa F^ and planted in Lancashire : Baleigh intro- 
duced it into Irelaud. 

The Lime was first grown in England. 
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LITESATITSE, &o. 

The Language was Middle Exiglisli till 1550, — ^and after- 
wards Xodem Engliili. 

Donng this period its structure was completed. 

Literature. — ^The multiplication of books, consequent 
upon the Invention of Printing, the Eeviyal of Learning, 
and the Eeformation, led, in the middle of the 16th century, 
to a marvellous intellectual resurrection, which issued under 
Elizabeth and James in the Augustam, Age of English 
Hterature, during which an incredible number of works 
were produced, most of them of high value and ffreat 
originality, and many of them the offspring of our noblest 
geniuses. It was the age of Shakespeare, Spenser, Hooker, 
and Bacon ! Never before, or since, in any country, has 
there been assembled such a brilliant galaxy of authors. 

Education, — ^was in a very backward state at the com- 
mencement of the period. 

The "Eevival of Learning," t.e. of the study of the 
Classics, was caused by the capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks in 1453. lie Greek scholars of that city were 
scattered throughout Europe, and reintroduced the works 
of their great authors, whence arose an enthusiastic study 
of the ancient Latin and Greek writers. 

England, however, was considerably behind in this move- 
ment. Learning was in a very low condition at the Uni- 
versities, under Henry VII, 

With Henry YIII. s accession came a change. Linacre, 
Latimer, Colet, More, and others, united to raise the stand- 
ard of education, and found an enthusiastic patron in 
Henry, who, by their influence, invited Erasmus to En- 
gland, 1510, to teach Greek at Cambridge, — ^his students, 
however, being few, and never advancing beyond the 
Grammar. 

A few years afterwards, there were in both Universities 
many who could both read and write Greek, Wolsey 
founding the flrst Greek chair at Oxford. The study of 
this language was effectually promoted at a later period 
b^ Smiui, afterwards Secreta^ of State to Elizabeth, — 
Su* John Cheke, — ^and Boger Ascham. 

The desire to read the New Testament in the original 
also led to increased attention being paid to that language. 
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Classical lectures were established in all the Oxford 
colleges, by Boyal authority, 1535. 

From the reign of Hy. YIII. onwards, large numbers of 
Colleges and " Grammar Schools " were founded, which 
gave a mighty impetus to education, which gained some 
ground amongst tne lower classes also, owing to the multi- 
plication, and consequent reduction in price, of books. 

But though reading became more general, vfriting was 
an accomplishment utterly unknown to the labourer and 
artizan, and extremely rare amongst the middle class, e,g. 
Shakespeare's father and mother were ignorant of the art ! 

The discipline in schools waa extremely severe, and even 
in the Uuiyersities bodily chsuitisement was frequent. 

The principal Collegei and Sohools founded dozing this 
period were — 

Under Hy, VIIL,^ 

Christ Churchy Oxony begun by "Wolsey, and intended 
by him to be called " Cardinal College f finished by Hy. 

Wolsey obtained the money for establishing this College, 
by the suppression of 40 monasteries, in consequence, as lie 
himself declares, of the immorality he found prevailing in 
them, when, as Papal Legate, he was induced by Fox, Bp. 
of Hereford, to commence a visitation of religious houses. 
Thus Wolsey, the ^reat champion of the Bomish Church, 
tauffht Cromwell uie most effectual means of ruining it. 

Trinity Collegey Combs. 

Saint Paul's School, by Colet, 1609. 

Corpus Christi College^ Cawhs, ) 

Taunton Free School, > by Ed. Fox. 

Orantham do, do. ) 

UTider Ed. F/.,— 

Chrisfs Hospital^ by Ed., 1553. 

Under Mary,-— 

St. John's College, Camhs. 

Under Elizabeth,^ 

Westminster Sehool, 1560. 

Rugby do,, by Sheriffe. 

Many authorities state that the^«^ newspaper appeared 
in England during Elizabeth's reign, — ^viz. tne ^^ English 
Mercwrie^ published by Burleigh's authority, to give intel- 
Hii^ence concerning the Armada when it waa off our shoreBt 
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The statement is grounded on the fact that there exist, 
in the British Museum, amongst Dr. Birch's collection, 
Nos. 50, 51, and 54 of the " Mercurie.'' But it has been 
ascertained that these are literary forgeries of the Doctor 
himself. 

The first English newspaper really belongs to the reign 
of James L 

SCIE5CE. 

Many crude works on yarious branches appeared ; but 
of science proper they were innocent. The Baconian 
system was to be applied in its study, before progress could 
l)e made in science. 

Medicine and Surgery made considerable progress, — ^the 
CoUege of Physicians being founded, 1518, with Linacre 
at its head. 

In 1540, the bifold occupation of barber-surgeon was 
separated into two callings: — Barbers being prohibited 
henceforth from bleeding, and Surgeons from shaving, &c. 

FINE ABTS. 

Painting. — J^ a low ebb. Most of the artists were 
foreigners. 

Under Hy, VIIL, — Sans Holbein^ a native of Augs- 
burg, settled in England, and entered Hy/s service, as 
poitedt-painter. He was also a wood engraver. Died of 
the plague, 1553. 

T7nder Mary, — Sir Antonio Morey a native of Utrecht, 
came over with Philip, to paint Mary's portiuit, and re- 
mained in England, practismg his art» till her death, when 
he returned to Spain. 

Elisabeth felt no sympathy for the Art, excepting flat- 
tering portraits of herself I 

Under her, the artists in England were mostly Dutch 
and Flemish : but two exquisite native miniature painters, 
— ^Nicholas Hilliard and Isaac Oliver, — ^flourished. 

Arohitectnre. — ^The prevailing style is called the Tador, 
or Floridi — distinguished by lavish and minute oitiament. 
Hy. YIL's Ohapd, at Westminster, is the finest existing 
specimen left us. 

About 1540 was introduced the "Debased," — heavy, 
inel^;ant^ irregular, and incongruous. 
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Sculpture. — ^Almost a blank. 

Music. — ETigliflh composers highly distmguished them- 
selves in church music, and glees. 

Under Hy. VIII. flourished Tye, TallU, and Birde. 

Ed. VI. warmly encouraged Psalmody, keeping a laige 
choir. 

TTnder Elizabeth the " Madrigal " attained perfection, — 
its best composers being Morley^ Dowland^ and Wilbye, 

The favorite instruments for chamber-music were the 
lute, and the Virginals (keyed and one-stringed). 



CELEBKATED FESSOITS. 

(Authors arranged in order of birth, — ^the rest, in order of death.) 

N.B. — Those candidates who require to study the Literatvre 
of the Period must omit those lives marked with an As- 
terisk, as they wUl again occur. 

The lives ana works of those whose names are marked 
thus t ivvast he leamea from the " Literature" the names 
only of the works, however, requiring attefition, 

AUTHOB& 
1. Poets and Dramatiiti. 

* Wm. Dunbar (1460^1620). 

Chief Works.— ^Ae Dance of the Seven Deadly Sins, — The 
Thistle and the Rose, — The Oolden Terge. 

* Oavin Donglas (1474-1622).— ^on of Earl of Angus, 
— Bp. of Dunkeld. 

Chief Works.— jTA^ Pcdace of Honour, — Translation of 
the JEneid, 

* Sir David Lindsay, "of the Mount," (1490-1667). 

Chief Works. — The Three Estates, — History of Squire 
Meldrum. 

* Geo. Buchanan (1606-1682).— Tutor to Mary of 
Scots, and James YL, — ^fine classic. 

Chief Works. — Latin Metrical Version of the Psalms, — 
History of Scotland 
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t Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey. 

* Thomas Sackville, Lord Bnokhnnt, and Earl of 
Dorset (1636-1608).— Lord High Treasurer. 

Worki. — ^Part of the Mirrour of Magistrates, including 
the Indbjuition, and the Complaint of Henry ^ 
Duke of Bv/ihingham, 

Acts tV. and v . of Oorhoduc, or Ferrex and 
PorreXy the first English Tragedy, — acted 1662. 

* Ificholas TJndal (fl. 1650).— Master of Eton. 

Work. — Ralph Royster Doyster^ — ^the earliest English 
comedy, — ^acted 1551. 

t Sir Walter Baleigh. 

* Edmund Spenser (1653-1699)— Bom in London,— 
educated at Cambridge, — ^tutor in the U., — ^lived some time 
at Sidney's seat, — ^intitxluced by Leicester to Eliz. ; but 
found little but disappointment at Court, owing to Bur- 
leigh's enmity, — ^made Secretaiy to Lord Grey, Viceroy in 
Ireland, and received a grant of 3,000 acres of Desmond's 
confiscated lands, — ^in iQ^rone's Bebellion, had his Castle 
burned, (with a newly-born infant), and was forced to flee, 
— ^reached London, and died in three months, poor and 
broken-hearted. 

Spenser was the greatest poet between Chaucer and 
Shakespeare. 

Chief Works.— The Faerib Queens, — ^the finest poem of 
the Period. It is a GU)thic allegorical 
chivalric Bomance. It was intended to 
extend to 12 Books, each narrating the 
Adventures of a Knight typifying some 
moral quality. Only six Books, however, 
were completed. 

The Shepherd^s Calevidary — The Tears of 
the Muses f — Colin Cloufs Come ffoms 
Again, — Astrophel, (an Elegy on Sidney), 
— Epithalamivm, 

f Sir FhiUp Sidney. 

* Samuel Daniel (1562-1619) — '' The well-lan- 
guaged," — ^Master of the Bevels to Elizabeth, and Poet- 
Laureate. 

Works of the Period. — Musophilus, — MasqwSj — and Minor 

Poems. 
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* Christopher Marlowe (1663-1693) — The greatest 
dramatist before Shakespeare. 

Chief Worki. — Best plays, — TcmbuiiaiiM, FatuttUy The 
Jew ojMaltOy Edward IL^ — Minor Poems. 

* Kichael Drayton (1663-1631).— Of humble origin, 
but enabled, by the patronage of the Countess of Bedford 
and others, to devote himself to literature. 

Ohief Works of the Period. — T'A^ Bcaron^ WarB,—- 
EnglarijdPs Heroical EpUUes^-^The Muae^ Ely- 
sium^ — NymphidicL, 

* William Shakespeare (1664-1616). — . Bom and 

educated at Stratf ord-on-Avon, — ^became a lawyer's clerk, 
— at tweniy-one went to London to seek his fortune on 
the stage, — ^became, successively, actor, adapter of plays, 
and original dramatist, — amassed weallii, — ^and retired, on 
a competency, to Stratford, 1612. 

He wrote, in all, either 35, 36, or 37 Plays, — ^it being 
doubtful whether he wrote Pericles and Titw Andronicus. 
Works of this Period: — 
Dramas. — 24, reckoning the total of his Flays at 37. 

Tragedies. — 4, the best being komeo and 
Jvli^, OtheUOf and Hamlet. 
Comedies. — 11, the best being A Mideummer 
jyighfs Dream^ The Comedy of Errors, The 
Merchant of Venice^ and The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. 

Purely Hiitorioal Plays. — 9, the best being 
Henry /F., Farts I. and II., and Richard Hi. 
FoEMB. — Venus and Adonis, — The Rape of Lucrece, 

* Sir Henry Wotton (1668-1639) — Ambassador to 
Venice, under James I., — ^took orders, and died Frovost of 
Eton. 

Works. — ^Miscellanies in Foetiy and Fros^, collected and 
published after his death, as Rdiquioe Wot- 
toniance. 
« John Donne (1673-1631)— Entered the church in 
middle age, but rapidly gained popularity as a preacher, — 
became Dean of St Faars. 
Works.— ^flrfirea,— -Elegies, — Epigrams,— Amatoiy Fieoes^ 
— and Eeligious Foems, — Sermons. 

* Ben Jonson (1674-1637).— Fosthumous son of a 
clergyman, — ^bom in London,---educated at Westminster 
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School, — ^left home to avoid working at biicklayiiigy hia 
stepfather's trade, and served in the Low Countries as a 
common soldier, — ^returned to London, and, at twenty, 
became an unsuccessful actor, and tJien a dramatical writer, 
—was made Foet-laureate,— died in difficulties,— buried 
upright in Westminster Abbey. 
Omr greatest Dramatist next to Shakespeare. 
Chief Work! of the Period:— 

Dramas. — Comedies. — Every Man in His jfftimow, — 
E&eiy Mom <nU of His Humour. 
Tragedy. — Sefamu* 

Masques, Interludes, and other entertain- 
ment. 
Pdbks. — ^Miscellaneous. 

Prose. — English Orammary — ^posthumous^ — only a frag- 
ment of the original wiMrk. 

♦ Joseph Hall (1674-1656) "The English Seneca," 

— ^Bishop of Norwich. 
Chief Work of the Period.— Virgidemuxrum fa a harvest 

of rods) J — Satires. 

9. HistoxiaiuL 

t Sir Thos. Hore. 
i John Lelajid. 
t John Stowe. 
t Bd. Haklnyt. 
t Raphael Holinslied. 
t Wm. Camden. 

8. Theologians ^tnd BihHoal Scholars, 

(inclndiDg Erasmus and Luther, who were intimately comiected 
wil^ FiTiglwh History during this Period). 

t John Fisher. 

Sesiderins ErasmiiB (1467-1636),— T^^o^oaian, Bib- 

Ucal and Classical Scholaar, — ^Bom at Eotterdam, — left 
orphan at 14, — ^brouffht up as a Monk by his guardians, 
wno wished to keep nis property, — assumed the monastic 
habit, but, disliking it, Quitted the cloisters to reside, by 
invitation, -with the Bishop of Cambray, where he was 
ordained priest. Went to Fans, and gave private lectures 
for a living, — 1497, paid a visit to England, and was well 
x&o&Y&di, — ^returned, and spent several years on the Con- 
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tinent, taking^ his Doctor's degree in Italy, — revisited 
England, at Henry YIII/s invitation, 1610, — ^made Mar- 
garet Professor of Divinity, and Greek Lecitorer at Cam- 
bridge, — ^retired to the Continent, 1514, and, residing 
chiefly at Basel, devoted the remainder of his life to Hte- 
rary toil 

He was learned, acute, and witty; but was a moral 
coward, caring more for ease than for truth and the Be- 
formation. CKl this account, and because of his peculiar 
views on Free Will, he was bitterly attacked by Luther. 
Works. — Edition of Chreeh Testament^ with Latin transla- 
tion. Colloqme8,--^xcit6d great attention, and, 
to the rage of tiie Monks, greatly contributed 
to expose the enrors of Borne, and advance the 
Beformation. 

Fanegyric on FoUt/, (Moria), — punningly de- 
dicated to More, — said to have been written in 
a post-chaise, to beguile a journey. 
CiceronianuSy — De rectd Latini Orcedque Ser- 
monii Fronuncicttioney — EcdesiasteSf or the 
Manner of Freachin^y — 2'reatise on Free WiUf 
which roused Luthers hostility. 

t Hngb Latimer. 

Harfdn Lufher (1483-1546),— ^Aeo%tan, Metaphysi- 
cian, and Biblical Scholar, — Son of a miner at Eisle oen in 
Saxony, — educated at Erfurt University with a view to 
the law ; but, being deeply impressed by religious convic- 
tions, decided on adopting a monastic life, and was received 
into the Augustine order. 

Id. his ceU he studied ardently the Scriptures and the 
Fatiiers, bein^ deeply anxious to discover the true ''way 
of salvation." After long and agonizing doubts and 
struggles, and imsatisfying endeavours to quiet his con- 
science and satisfy his heart by fasting, penance, and good 
works, light broke in upon his mind, and Justijication 
throtigh Faith in Christ was henceforth his watchword. 

During the prosecution of his enquiries he had met with 
many thmgs in the Scriptures whicli appeared to him con- 
demnatory of much that he saw and heard in the Boman 
Catholic Church. His misgivings were increased when, 
being sent to Bome on business connected with his order, 
he witnessed the ooiruptions in that city, and it was not 
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long before an event liaQ)ened that folly opened his eyes 
to &e enormities of the Eomish system, and roused him to 
that protest that ended in his severance from the Pope, 
and ine establishment of the Eeformation. 

Leo X., in order to raise money to finish building St. 
Peter's, at Bome^ organized an extensive sale of pardons. 

Tetzel, a Dominican, conducted the traffic in Saxony, — 
offering pardons not only for the most heinous crimes in 
the past, but also for those that might be in contemplation 
in tne future. 

In his rounds in 1517, he reached Wittenberg, where 
Luther was now Professor of Theology and Philosophy. 
Horrified at the infamous traffic, Lulber protested, and 
preached against indulgences, exposing the vicious lives of 
their vendors. Not satisfied witli this, however, he nailed 
to the door of the Cathedral his celebrated 95 propositions, 
condemning Indulgences in the most unmeasured terms, 
and announcing his cardinal doctrine, — Justification by 
Faith. 

This bold step aroused the attention and interest of 
Germany, alreaay prediroosed in favour of the Bef orma- 
tion, in conseqaence of t£e graaping and anogant charac- 
ter of the superior ecclesiastics. 

The Pope summoned Luther to Bome to answer to him 
for his conduct. By the interference of the Elector of 
Saxony, however, he was allowed to appear, instead, 
before the Papal Legate, Cardinal Cajetan, at Augsburg, 
1518. 

The Legate treated him harshly and unfairly, and ad- 
vised him to recant his views : Luther refused, and 
appealed to the Pope. 

Meanwhile he pursued his enquires into the Bomish 
system, and became satisfied of the baselessness and blas- 
phemy of the Pope's assumptions, and of the unscnptx^ral 
character of many of the doctrines of the Bomish Church 
which he had hitherto belieyed. 

In 1519, in an assembly in the Palace of Leipsic, he 
maintained that the Bible is the ovdy rule of Faithy and the 
right of each maai to interpret it for himedj. 

Having thus withdrawn entirely from the Church of 
Bome, he was excommunicated, 1520. In scornful con- 
tempt he burned the bull, with the Papal canons atid 
decretalfl^ at the gate of Wittenberg. 
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In IffSl, hfi was ordered by Charles Y. to appear at the 
Diet of Worms, which the Emperor had summoaed in order 
to check Protestantism, which was now rapidlj spreading 
over Oermany. 

The bold Keformer went, provided with a saf e-condact 
signed by Charles, — ^met his opponents with undaunted 
front, — Bucoessfollj defended hunself, and confuted them. 

It waS) however, decided that the arch-heretic should 
8u£fer the extreme penalty, and orders were issued to arrest 
him as soon as the period covered bv his safe-conduct 
should have elapsed, — and to suppress his works. 

On his way nome he was seized, for his own safety's 
sake, by order of the friendly Elector of Saxony, and con- 
cealed nine months in the Castle of Wartburg, where he 
employed himself upon his translation of the Bible into 
German. 

Durinff this time Heniy YIIL wrote his celebrated work 
against Sie Beformer. Ijuther replied. In vigour, logic, 
and learning the advantage rested with Henry, wmle 
Luther's book was marred by its scurrility, for indulging 
in which he apologized to Henry in after years. 

An anonymous answer, ^written probably by Mora), to 
Luther's reply appeared, in which his abuse is retorted 
with interest. 

Adrian and Clement sucoessivelT demanded the execu- 
tion of the sentence upon Luther ; but the German princes, 
amonflst whom the r^ormed doctrines had widely spread, 
appealed to a Greneral Council as the only competent tri- 
bunal to decide the points at issue. 

The Reformation, meanwhile, was takinff mighty strides 
in Germany, its process being facilitated oy tne constant 
occupation Charles v . had in repressing the encroachments 
of the Turks. 

In 1686, the Tirtt Diet of Spires was assembled to decide 
religious differences. It resolved to request a General 
Council, and that, during the interim, each State should 
regulate its own ecclesiastical affairs. 

A Second Biet of Bpires, however, was summoned by 
Charles in 1629, in which the influence of the Pope, (wiui 
whom the Emperor had lately effected a reconciliation), 
was paramount The decrees of the former assembly were 
revoked, — ^it was declared that any further changes made 
before the holding of a General Coandl would w illegal. 
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— ajid tbe sentence of the Diet of Worms was ordered to 
be carried out. 

The Lutheran princes present issued a Protest against 
these proceedings, — whence originated the title " Protest- 
ante" 

In 1530, Luther and others drew up an epitome of theii 
religious system, and gave it to the Emperor, for his con- 
sideration. In consequence he assembled the Diet of Augs- 
burg, at which the Protestants presented their famous 
Confession of Faith, almost identical with the document 
they had composed for Charles. The Emperor, after hear- 
ing both sides, ordered all to return to their allegiance 
to Bome. 

The ^Reformers refused, and entered into the League of 
Smalcald, for their mutual support and defence. 

The struggle lasted for twenty years, and was not alto- 
gether bloodless. 

It was ended by the Second Diet of Augsburg, which de- 
cided that all Protestants should be free from the Papal 
jurisdiction, and that Germany should enjoy complete 
religious toleration. 

Luther married Catherine Bora, a nun. He was a 
grand bein^, — of massive intellect, leonine courage, and 
noblest ana most generous emotions: evidently one of 
those God-sent heroes who have a mission in the world 
for which they are especially fitted. 

His faults resulted from his enthusiastic temperament, 
his terrible earnestness, and his intense scorn of all that 
was low and crafty. 

In abusing his opponents he was, though inexcusable, 
not singular : it was the fashion of the age, and extended 
to much later times. The following specimens, in his 
choicest vein, may interest : — 

'' The Papists are all asses, and will always remain asses. 
Put them in whatever sauce you choose, boiled, roasted, 
baked, fried, skinned, beat, hashed, they are always the 
same asses." 

"What a pleasing sight would it be to see the Pope 
and the Cardinals hanging on one gallows, in exact 
order, like the seals which dangle from the bulls of the 

Pope r 

" It is hard to say if folly can be more foolish, or stupidity 
more stupid, than is the head of Henry. He has not 

M 
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attacked me with the heart of a king, bnt with the impa- 
dence of a knave. . . . This Henij has lied." 
Ghisf Works. — Translation of Bible into Oerman, 

Commentary on Oalatians, — a noble expo- 
sition of the doctrine of Justification oj 
Faith. 
There is in this, and all his other works, (leaving his 
controversies ont of the question), much that is coarse and 
vulgjar. This is explicable on the grounds of his low 
origin, and of his desire to speak in such plain terms as to 
be understood by even the commonest people. 

t Miles Coyerdale. — Learn full particulars of his 
Biblical labours, 

t Tho& Cranmer. — LearnfuU particulars of Ms Biblical 
labours. 

t John Hooper. 

t Wm. TyjlAalid.'^Learnfkdl particulars of his Biblical 
labours. 

t Hioholas Bidley. 
t Beginald Pole, 
t Sichard Cox. 

t Matthew Taxksx.—FuU particulars of Biblical 
labours. 

t JohB Kiioz. 

t JohiL Foxe. 

t Edmund OrindaL 

t John JewelL 

t John Whitgift 

t Thomas Cartwright 

+ Eobert Brown. 

* Ed. Hooker (155^1600). — Country dergyman,— one 
of the greatest Englisdi prose-writers. 

Worlok— On the Laws of Ecclesiastical Pdity, — Sermons, 
t John Eogers. — FuU particulars of Biblical labours. 

lEiseeUsneons. 

* Wm. Caxton (1410-1491).— A London mercor,-- 
then agent for the Merchant Adventurers' Company in 
FlanderSy^-entered the service of Margaret of Bui^j^dy, 
— acquired the art of printing, and introduced it into 
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Englaad, aettiDg np the first press in England, in West- 
minster Abbey, 1476. 
He translated, or wrote, and minted over 60 works. 
Chief Works of this Foriol— rA6 Booke of Taulles of 
Armes. — Golden Legend^ — The nooke of 
Eneyaoe. 

* John Colet (1466-1519).— Dean of St. Paul's. 
Chief Work. — LcUin Orammar^ — ^the best yet published. 

* Sir John Cheke (1614«1657}.--ProfeBaor of Greek 
at Cambridge, — ^tutor to Ed. VL 

Ohief Woxlu.'-^mTM^^ibn of St Matthews—The Hurt of 

Sedition, 

* Eoger Ascham (161M66^.— -Tutor to Lady Jane, 
and to Elizabeth, who made him her Latin Secretary. 

Chief Works. — The Schoolmcuter, — Toxophilue, 

t Sir Cliristopher Hatton. 

t Sir Wm. Cecil, Lord Burleigk 

t Sir Edward Coke. 

Francis Bae<M, Visoonnt St Albans (1661-1626). 

— Son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Elizabeth's Lord £eeper, 
and nephew of Burleigh,*— adopted the law, and had, at 
the end of Elizabeth's reign, acquired a great reputation 
as an author, advocate, and Parliamentary orator ; but 
was kept from preferment by the Cecils. At James's 
accession, however, the tide turned. He was knighted, 
and became, successively, Solicitor-General, Attorney- 
General, Lord Chancellor, and Viscount St. Albans ! Par- 
liament impeached him for taking bribes, and for allowing 
Villiers to influence the sentences of the Court, — ^he 
pleaded guilty, was deprived of his office, and disqualified 
irom ever holding another under government, — fined 
J40,000, — and ordered to be impriscmed during the King's 

Eleasure. The fine and imprisonment were at once remitted 
y James, and, just before Bacon's death, the prohibition 
to hold office was withdrawn. He died of a fever, caught 
through stuffing a fowl with snow, to make the experiment 
whether that substance would preserve meat as effectually 
as salt does. 
Works of this Period. — Eseaye, — and, perhaps, Maxime 

and Elemente of the Common Law. 
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TOLTtlCkL PEBS0HAOE8, (not mentioned amongst 

Authors). 

Jolm Morton (1410-1500).— Bom in Dorsetshire,— 
educated at Oxford, — a zealous Lancastrian, and ardent 
supporter of Hy. VI., notwithstanding which, Ed. IV. 
made him Bishop of Ely, and Lord Chancellor, — Bd. III. 
placed him in the custody of Buckingham, whom he suc- 
ceeded in interesting on behalf of the Earl of Bichmond, 
proposing, as a means of dethroning Bichard, a marriage 
between Henry and Elizabeth. Having managed to 
escape, he joined Henry on the Continent. On Henry's 
accession, Morton was restored to his former offices, and 
became, eventually, Archbishop of Canterbury, and a 
Cardinal 

He ajssisted the King in exacting Benevolences, telling 
the rich they could afford to give, and those living econo- 
mically that they must have money hoarded, — which 
method of treatment was called ** Morton's Fork." 

Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy,— d. 1503.— Younger 

sister of Ed. IV., — bL Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
who, slain in battle, left her a widow, — a zealous Yorkist^ 
and inveterate enemy of Hy. VII., supporting Sinmel's 
and Warbeck's rebelhons. 

Edmund de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk,— d. 1513.— 

Younger brother of the Earl of Lincoln killed at Stoke. 
Having killed a man in an affray, he obtained a royal 
pardon, which Hy. VII., however, made him publicly 
plead in Court, on his arraignment. Highly offended, he 
left England, and took shelter with his aunt, the Duchess 
of Burgundy. Henry, however, induced him to return, 
and he was present at Prince Arthur's marriage. Quar- 
relling a second time with Henry, he again fled to the 
Netherlands, and there supported Warbeck's cause, for 
which he was attainted of treason. He was, after Mar- 
garet's death, given up to Henry by Archduke Philip on 
condition that the King would spare his life, ^eniy sent 
him to the Tower, and left instructions with his successor 
to put him to death, which he did without any new offence 
on Tole's part 

Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckinghani,— d. 1621.— 

Son of the Buckingham executed under Bd. III., — here- 
ditary High Constable of England, and first peer of the 
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Bealin, being descended, in the female line, from Ed. III.'s 
sons, John of Gaunt, and Thomas of Woodstock, as the 
following table shows : — 

Edward m. 



John of Gaunt, Thomas of Woodstock, 

m. (3) Catherine Swynford. Duke of Gloucester. 

John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset. Anne, 

I m. Edmund, Earl of Stafford. 



Edmund, Duke of Somerset. Humphrey, Duke of Buckingham. 

Margaret. =r Humphrey, Earl of Stafford, 

I (predeceased his father). 

Henry, Duke of Buckingham, 
(beheaded 1483). 

EdvHird, DvJce of Buckingham, 

Having expressed his dissatisfaction at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, he incurred the resentment of Wolsey. A 
friar, named Hopkins, had predicted his succession to the 
throne, and Buckingham foolishly uttered vague hints of 
his obtaining the Crown, should Hj. die childless. For 
this he was, at Wolsey's instigation, accused of treason, 
and found guilty by a jury of Peers, who had no choice 
but to condemn him, so comprehensive had Henry's new 
statutes rendered treason. 

His execution was universally bewailed, and reprobated. 

He was the last High Constable. 

Bichard Fox (1466-1628>— Bom in Lincolnshire,-^ 
educated at Oxford, Cambridge, and Paris, — shared with 
Morton the confidence of Hy. V II., who made him suc- 
cessively, Bishop of Exeter, Bath and Wells, Durham, and 
Winchester. 

Was one of Hy. YIII.'s chief advisers at the commence- 
ment of his reign, but, being supplanted by Wolsev, whom 
he had himself introduced to me King, retired to his 
diocese, and spent the remainder of his life in quietly 
doing good. 

Founded Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and 
(rrantham and Taunton Schools, 
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Thomas Wolsey (1471-lS30)._Said to have been SOB 
of a butcher or ffrazder at Ipswich, — educated at Magdalen 
Ck>llege, Oxford, where he graduated at 14^ being styled 
the "%y Bachelor." 

On ouitting colle^ he became tutor in the family 
of the Marquis of Dorset, who gave him the living of 
Lymington. 

He next iilled the post of deputy at Calais, for Sir John 
Nanfan, who recognised his talents, and recommended 
him to Hy. YIL, who made him Dean of Linaolny and 
employed him to negotiate his projected union with Mar- 
garet of Savoy, — a t^k which he performed to his master^s 
satisfaction. 

Being introduced by Fox to Hy. VIII., he rapidly won 
the monarch's good will, by heartily entering into, and 
taking the lead in, those extravagant pleasures which 
occupied the early vears of the reign. 

He was created Councillor and Koyal Almoner, and soon 
became one of Henry's chief advisers, acquiring over him 
a complete ascendancy, which, however, he so artfully 
concealed, that while ruling the king, he appeared blindly 
submissive. 

He now became, successively. Bishop of Townay^ and 
Dwrham^ (which see he afterwards exchanged for Win- 
€hetter\ Archbiskop of Torky and Abbot of St, Albans (pro 
tem,)y — ^holding aU these benefices together, and also farm- 
ing for foreign bishops, the sees of Bath and WeUs^ Woi> 
oester, and Hereford. 

He received a CardinaTs hat, 1010. 

His revenue now equalled the King's. He lived in 
great state and pomp, having a train of 800 followers and 
servants, amcoigst whom were sons of noblemen, knights, 
and gentlemen, whUe his dress, furniture, equipages, and 
Uvenes were magnificent 

Xn 1618» he was created Pupal Legate, with the power 
of visitiiig the dergy and monasteri^ and of BOBpen^ng 
the laws of the Church for twelve months at a time. 

He now made a greater display than before,— celebrating 
Mass, on festival days, in the same manner as the Pope, 
with nobles to give him water and towel, — and having 
bishops and abbots to wait upon him. 

He eetablifihed a Lecatine Court, endowing it with full 
power over clergy and laity alike, — and assumed juria^ 
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diction over the Bishops' Coarts, and the right of disposing 
of all church preferment. 

His great aim was the FopedonL Being promised it by 
Chas. V ., he lent his influence to that monarch, and in- 
duced Henry to support him against Francis, — ^but being 
twice disappointed of the tiara, he withdrew his interest 
from the Emperor, and employed every possible means to 
detach Henry from his alliance. 

When the Divorce was agitated, Wolsey urged it forward 
with all his energy, hoping, in case it should be obtained, 
to rivet Henry inseparably to the Pope, and rebuild the 
Church of Bome by his influence. 

The conduct of Clement, however, ruined his hopes. 
Earnestly desiring the Divorce, he yet dared not disooey 
the Pope, and was, consequently, compelled to concur in 
the temporizing policy of the Pontiff. 

Henry unjustly attributed the delay and difficulty in 
the matter to his minister, having such a lofty opinion 
of his abilities as to believe that he could accomplish 
the separation, if he would. In this the King was 
upheld by Anne Boleyn, who was a bitter enemy of the 
Cardinal 

The break-down of Campeggio's commission sealed his 
fate. In 1529 he was deprived of his Chancellorship, 
and ordered to retire to Esher, his country-seat near 
Hampton Court York House, his town residence, which 
he had built, and which afterwards became Whitehall 
Palace, together with his plate and furniture, was seized 
by Heniy. 

On the meeting of Parliament, the Lords drew up against 
him 44 articles, accompanied by a petition to the King for 
his removal from power, and punishment. 

The Articles being sent to the Commons, Cromwell 
boldly defended his master, and there appeared Httie chance 
of the charges against him bein^ proved. 

His enemies, accordingljjT) adopted the extraordinary 
expedient of layiiig an indictment against him of havinff, 
contrary to the S»tute of Prasmunire, procured bulls 
from Bome, particularly one investing him with legatine 
authority, — the chaige being eminentiv uniust, since 
he had obtained them with Henry's knowledge and 
sanction. 

He was, however, dedaxed guilty, and ''out of the 
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Sling's protection," and was sentenced to the penalty of 
Pnemunire, — ^forfeiture of lands and goods, ana imprison* 
ment daring the King's pleasure. The whole of the sen- 
tence was not, however, carried out. He was set at liberty, 
— ^left in possession of the sees of York and Winchester,-^ 
and part of his foods were restored. 

His fall was hailed with joy by both clergy and laity, 
to whom his pride and arrogance had made him hatef uL 

In 1530 his enemies, especially Anne Boleyn, persuaded 
Heniy to renew the prosecution. 

He was arrested by the Duke of Northumberland, and 
started in custody of that nobleman, for London, to be 
tried. 

Anxiety of mind and fatigue brou8:ht on dysentery on 
the journey. With difficulty the Car£nal reached Leices- 
ter Abbey, where he was received with profound respect 
by the abbot and monks. He took to his bed immediately 
upon his arrival, and expired Nov. 29. 

His last words, addressed to his custodian. Sir Wm. King^ 
ston. Constable of the Tower, were, — " Had I but served 
God as diligently as I have served the King, he would not 
have given me over in my grey hairs. Let me advise yoU| 
if you be one of the Pnvy Council, .... take care what 
you put into the King's head : for you can never put it 
out again." 

Character. — Of great natural abilities, carefully-deve- 
loped, — ^rapacious, because profuse, — ^^reedy of power and 
fame, — selfish in nearly all his aims, — msufferably haughty 
to all equals, — tyrannical and oppressive, inciting Henry 
to unconstitutional acts, — of insinuating manners, and 
possessing the subtle power of gaining the ascendancy 
over others, — bigoted, and persecuting. 

He almost tol^y neglected his Church duties, though a 
notorious pluralist, and devoted himself principally to 
State affairs. 

His foreign policy was dictated by no consideration of 
patriotiEam, but merely by selfish considerations. 

He was, however, a just judge, — learned, and an ardent 
enoourager of learning, — and used his influence over 
Henry to restrain his orutal propensities, — that part of 
the monarch's reign when he was under the Cardinal's 

guidance contrasting favourably with the latter years of 
is rule. 
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The following is Shakespeare's estimate of Wolsey's 
character ffiven in Bv. VIiI.j in the scene between the 
divorced Queen Catherine, and her Gentleman-usher, 
Griffith, the former painting his black, and the latter his 
bright, side : — 

Oath, « He was a man 

Of an tmboimded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes ; one that by suggestion 
Tied all the longdom : simony was fair-play : 
His own opinion was his law : i' the presence 
He would say untruths, and be ever double 
Both in his words and meaning : he was never, 
But where he meant to ruin, pitiful : 
His promises were, as he then was, mighty ; 
But his performance, as he is now, nothing : 
Of his own body he was ill, and gave 
The clergy ill examples." 

Chif, " This Cardinal, 

Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashioned to much honour from his cradle. 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuading ; 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not. 
But, to those men that sought him, sweet as summer. 
And though he were unsatisfied in getting, 
(Which was a sin), yet in bestowing, Madam, 

He was most princdy 

His overthrow heaped happiness upon him : 
For then, and not till then, he felt himself, 
And found the blessedness of being little ; 
And, to add greater honour to his age 
Than man could give him, he died fearing God/* 

Lord Montagpie,— d. 1639.— Elder brother of Cardinal 
Pole, — executed bv Hy. VIII. for alleged treasonable cor- 
respondence with his brother. 

Marquis of Exeter,— d. 1539 —Son of Ed. lY.'s 

younger daughter, Catherine, — executed by H7. VIII., 
for ^eged treasonable correspondence with Cardinal 
Pole. 

Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex (1490-1540) 

Bom at Putney, — son of a fuller, or a blacksmith, — ^re- 
ceived a moderate education, — was, successively, clerk in 
an English factoiy at Antwerp, and a soldier in Italy. 
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He then entered Wolsev's service, — became his solicitor, 
— and served him faithfully till his fall. 

He first ^ined Henry's notice and regard by his warm 
defence of Wolsey, and then by suggestmg that he shoald 
declare himself Supreme Head of uie Church, — and was 
created Secretary of State. 

He had adopted the reformed faith, — ^but concealed his 
opinions, and skilfully employed his influence with Henry 
to widen the breach between him and Bome. 

After the Kind's assumption of the headship of the 
Church, CrohiweU was made Yiau^Greneral (a new office), 
and Henrys supreme authority over the Church delegated 
to him. 

In this capacity he conducted the visitation, and disso- 
lution of monasteries, — his labours being rewarded by 
laige grants of the confiscated lands. 

He lost Henry's favour by proposing the marriage with 
Anne of Cleves, and, though he was afterwards made 
Earl of Essex, and a K.G., Ms doom was sealed from the 
moment that the King beheld his bride. 

He had made many enemies. The nobles were jealona 
of one who had risen so high from such a mean origin, — 
the Protestants generallv suspected him for his apparent 
conformity to Borne, and the Boman Catholics hated him 
for his share in the suppression of monasteries, and other 
reforms in religion. 

Taking advantage of the King's displeasure, his foes 
busily set themselves to procure h£ downfall, by poisoning 
Henry's mind against hmi, and succeeded. 

Norfolk, his chief enemy, obtained a commission from 
the Kin^ to arrest him, — he was seized at the Council- 
table, and sent to the Tower. 

A Bill of Attainder, accusing him of heresy and treason, 
passed both Houses without any trial, — even Cranmer 
voting against him. 

The charge of treason was absurd and baseless, — ^but 
that of so-called *' hereMy** could, doubtless, have been sub- 
stantiated. 

He tried to bend Henry's determination, and save hit 
life ; but his efforts were fruitless, and he died on the 
scaffold,— one of the King's noblest victims. 

Character, — Of extensive capacity, and great industiyy 
— ^farrsighted, — prudent,— and firm. 
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Selfishly ambiUous, and guiltj of that diBsimulation in 
religion which stained the characters of nearly all the pro- 
minent statesmen of his day. 

The progress of the Reformation under Hy. YIII. owes 
more to Cromwell than to any others of the band who 
laboured with him in the good cause. 

Margaret, Countess of Salisbury,— d. 1641.— 

Daughter of the Duke of Clarence, Ed. IV/s brother,—* 
Countess of Salisbury in her own right, the title desoendinff 
to her from her grandfather, the Earl of Warwick and 
Salisbury, the '* King-maker,'' — ^m. Sir Bd. Pole, — attainted 
without trial by My, YIIL, on a groundless charge of 
treasonable correspondence with her son, Cardinal t^ole, 
1539, but kept in captivity for two years, when, in conse- 

2uenoe of a slight rising in Yorkshire, attributed to the 
lardinal's instigation, she was brought to the scaffold. 
She was the Icut of the FlaiUagenet9 by direct male 
descent. 
Sir Thos. Andley, Lord Audley, d. 1644.— Succeeded 

More as, successively, Speaker of the Commons, and 
Chancellor, — ^raised to the Peerage, and made a K.G. by 
Hy. VIII., whom he unscrupulously served, while sedu* 
lously looking after his own interests, and obtaining large 
grants of the monastery lands. ' 

Thomas Howard, 3rd Duke of Norfolk (1473-1664). 

— One of Hy. VIIL's chief advisers, — a ssealous Eomanist, 
but feigned assent to Henry's supremacy as a matter of 
policy, that he might retain the King's favour, and so 
DO ab^e to stimulate his passion for Boman Catho- 
licism, in order to urge upon him the persecution of the 
Protestants. 

He put down the Pilgrimage of Grace. 

He was arrested, with his son Surrey, on a charge of 
treason. There was not an atom of proof a^nst him ; but 
a Bill of Attainder against him passed both Houses, with- 
out any trial, — ^being hastened through the Commons by 
express command of Henry, who felt himself sinking. 
Norfolk, in hope of saving his life, confessed himself guilty ! 
His death-warrant was, nevertheless, made out, and re- 
ceived the Boyal assent, — ^the morning of the 29ih being 
fixed for the execution. 

Hy. VIII., however, died during the night of the 28th, 
and thus saved Norfolk, the Lieutenant of the Tower de* 
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ferring the execution, and the Council deciding against its 
being carried into effect. 

The Duke was kept in prison during Ed. VI/s reign ; 
but was released by Mary, at her accession, and admitted 
to her confidence, which he did not long live to enjoj. 

Lady Catherine Grey,— d. 1567.— Second sister of 

Lady Jane Grey, — ^m. Lord Herbert, 1653, but was divorced, 
by the influence of the Earl of Pembroke, at the accession 
of Mary, during whose reign Catherine lived retired, and 
professed Boman Catholicism. 

Under Elizabeth she became, at her mother's death, heir* 
presumptive, (by Hy. VIIL's will), to the Crown. She 
married, privately, the Earl of Hertford, eldest son of 
Protector Somerset. Elizabeth discovering the union, gave 
another instance of her unnatural repugnance to marriages 
generally, and to those of affection in particular, by con- 
fining the loving couple separately in the Tower, and 
causing Parker to hold an enquiry into the validity 
of the union. Unfortunately, owing to the necessarily 
hurried nature of the ceremony, Hertford had neglected 
to secure legal proof of the marriage, — and the Arch- 
bishop, consequently, pronounced their cohabitation un- 
lawful. 

Catherine was released, and placed under the care of her 
uncle, Loixi John Grey, — ^but died, broken-hearted, soon 
after her liberation. > 

Her husband was kept in captivity for several years, 
and did not see his wife again alter their first separation. 
He lived to extreme old age, and cherished fondly, to the 
last, his affection for the *' wife of his youth." 

Elizabeth's treatment of this unhappy pair is one of the 
most cruel and inhumap of all her tyrannous actions. 

Lady Catherine had two children by Hertford, who welre 
afterwards acknowledged, by law, to be legitimate. 

Sir Francis Walsingham (1636-1690).— Bom in Kent, 
—-educated at Cambridge, — travelled much on the Conti- 
nent, and became a good linjruist, which accomplishment 
recommended him to the notice of CedL 

After being employed in several embassies, he was 
knighted, and made Secretary of State. 

Charaeter. — Keen, and crafty, — of strict integrity and 
disinterested loyalty and patriotism, for, instead of taking 
advantage of his position to enrich ImnBelfy he spent hi^ 
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mheritance in paying for private intelligence, and did not 

leave behind him enough to pay his debts. 
He was zealously religious, and inclined to Puritanism, 

on which account he was no favourite of Elizabeth, though 

she highly appreciated the invaluable services he rendered 

her. 
He was, in every respect, a worthy coadjutor of CeciL 
Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford,— d. I604.--One of the 

most brilliant heaux of Elizabeth's court, — ^vain, haughty, 
and nervously sensitive. 

As Lord High Chamberlain, assisted at Mary's trial, — 
held a command in the fleet fitted out against the Armada. 

Lived seven years at Florence, more magnificently than 
the Grand Duke, and introduced, at his return, various 
Italian fashions into England. 

Hia first wife was a daughter of Burleigh, who having 
refused to entertain his son-in-law's petition to spare his 
friend Norfolk, Oxford vowed to be revenged on his 
Countess. Accordingly, he separated from her, and wasted 
hia large inheritance with the extremest prodigality. 

Sir Eobert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, (1565-1612).— 

Younger son of Burleigh, during whose lifetime he became 
assistant, and then successor, to Walsingham, — ^succeeded 
his father as Secretary of State, — was instrumental in 
securing the successiou of Jas. I., who continued him in his 
Secretaryship, gave him his chief confidence, made him 
Earl of Salisbury, and, four years before his death, Lord 
High Treasurer. 

He possessed most of his father's high qualities. 

HAVAL AND HILITABT COMMANBESS, 

(not amongst Authors). 

Thomas Howard, 2nd Duke of Norfolk, d. 1524.— 

Originally Earl of Surrey, — fought for Rd. III. at Bos- 
worth, taken, attainted, and imprisoned in the Tower till 
1488, when he was released, and restored to his Earldonu 

One of Hy. YIIL's closest intimates, and the chief pro- 
moter of those prodigal pleasures that occupied the King's 
earlier years. 

Commanded the English at Flodden, and, for that 
glorious victory, was created Duke of Norfolk. 

Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, d. 1545 ^A 

favourite of Hy. YIIL, and one of the handsomest, and 
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most accomplished of his conrtiets, — ^the favonred lorer of 
the PriDcess Maiy, before her marriage with Louis. 

At that mouarch's death, Brandon was sent to Paris to 
congratulate Francis on his accession, and, at Mary's own 
request, married her privately^ she being his third wife. 

Henry professed great indignation at the union, but 
there is little doubt that he had favoured it all along. He 
allowed himself to be apparently pacified by Wolsey, and 
on the return of the pair to England, caused the marriage 
to be re-celebrated publicly, in his own presence. How- 
ever, he made his sister pay dearly for exercising her 
own choice, — taking all her plate, jewels, and dowry, 
and binding her to repay him the cost of her wedding 
with Louis 1 

Brandon commanded an English army in France. 

He was a great friend to the Reformation. 

Maty pre-deceasing him, he married a fourth wife. 

The title of Duke of Suffolk became extinct with him, 
but was conferred by £d. VI. on his son-in-law, the Mar- 
quis of Dorset. 

Eobert Deverenx, Xarl of Etsex, (1567-1601)^— 

Step-son of Leicester, whom he accompanied to Holland, 
fighting bravely at Zutphen,— commanded troops sent to 
aid Hy. IV., — ^aided in the expedition to reseat Don 
Antonio on the throne of Portugal, — and took Cadiz, after 
which he rose rapidly in the Queen's favour, becoming, in 
1597, Earl Marshal. His proud spirit would not, however, 
always submit to her despotic domineering. On one 
occasion, when urging his fitness for the governorship of 
Ireland, offended at a speech of the Queen, he turned his 
back upon her, — the royal virago responded by a hearty 
box on his ear, — Essex grasped his sword, declaring that 
he would not bear such an insult from her father himself, 
and retired from Court in high dudgeon. 

This breach was, however, healed, and on the death of 
Burleigh, the great enemy of Essex, he advanced still 
further in Elizabeth's good graces, and obtained, as Lord- 
Lieutenant, the command of the troops sent to Ireland to 
put down Tyrone's rebellion. 

Failing miserably, and returning against Elizabeth's 
orders, to defend himself, he arrived early in the morning, 
— ^rushed into the.Queen's bedchamber, — threw himself at 
her knees, and pleaded his caiue. The QueeOi taken by 
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surprise, and pleased to see her faroarite, gave him a kind 
and hopeful reception and response. 

But her anger returned upon reflection, and, when he 
called again, later in the day, received him cokily, and 
ordered him to be confined to his own house. 

After two examinations before the CouncU, he was com- 
mitted to the close custody of Lord-Keeper Esertoo, — 
where he fell ill of chagrin. Elizabeth, hearing of his sick- 
ness, relented, and sent him a kind message, to the effect 
that she would visit him were it consistent with her 
honour. Essex, overjoyed, speedily recovered, — ^his ene- 
mies led the Queen to believe that his illness had been 
feigned, her harsh attitude was resumed, and her re- 
sentment was strengtheued by fresh accounts from Ire- 
land of his mismanagement, and by the clamour of the 
people at the injustice they alleged was being done to their 
favourite. 

The Queen now determined to try him for his Irish 
fiasco, in the Star Chamber, but finally decided to bring 
him before the Council, who deprived him of his public 
offices, and sentenced him to imprisonment in his own 
house during Elizabeth's pleasure. 

The Queen, however, ^ave him his liberty, and allowed 
him to retain the post of Master of the Horse ; but forbade 
him the Court. 

A monopoly of sweet wines, which had been granted 
him, expiring^ the Queen, influenced by Cecil, and his 
other enemies, refused to renew it, declaring in her usual 
elegant style, that *' an ungovernable beast must be stinted 
in his provender." 

This insult was the last drop in his cup of bitterness, 
and was f oUowed by his attempted rebellion, and execution. 

Elizabeth had once given him a ring, which he was to 
send to her, in case he should ever be in danger, and at 
sight of which she promised him her aid and protection. 
She hesitated to sign his death-warrant, hoping and ex- 
pecting that he would send the talisman ; but, as it did 
not come, she grew enraged at his apparent proud obdu- 
racy, and allowed the sentence to take effect. Shortly 
before her own decease, she was asked by the Countess of 
Nottingham to attend her dying-bed. Elizabeth complied, 
and learned from the wretched woman that Essex had 
committed the ring to her to transmit to the Queen ; but 
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that, by the influence of her husband, she had violated the 
trust, and retained the signet. Elizabeth is said to have 
viciously shaken the dying Countess, declaring that ^'Grod 
might forgive her, but she never would." 

CharacteT. — ^Generous and brave ; but rash, impulsive, 
deficient in judgment, and displaying meannesses incon- 
sistent with moral nobility. His conduct in re the rebel- 
lion was unjustifiable, — but admits of palliation from the 
fact that the Queen's harsh conduct goaded him into it. 

Ghas. Howard, Lord Effingham, and Earl of Not- 
tingham rl536-1624). — One of those amphibious war- 
riors for wnom Elizabeth's reign was famous. 

First entered the army, and aided in putting down 
Northumberland and Westmoreland's Bebellion. 

Created Lord High Admiral, 1585. 

Commander-in-chief of fleets against the Armada, and 
Cadiz. 

Made Lieutenant-General, 1599, — ^present at Elizabeth's 
death. 

Under Jas. I. filled the post of ambassador to Spain, — 
spent his last years in retirement. 

A man of high probity, and universally honoured : the 
only stain on his reputation is his treatment of Essex. 

DIVIHES, (not amongst Authors). 

Eobert Ferrar,— d. 1555.— Bom at Halifax,— Prior of 
St. Oswald, till the "Dissolution," — embraced Beformed 
tenets, —made by Ed. VI. Bishop of St. David's, — ^neglect- 
ing some form in connection with the Oath of Supremacy, 
was fined beyond his means, and imprisoned, — at the 
commencement of the Marian Persecution, was brought 
before Gardiner,— convicted of heresy, — and burned at 
Caermarthen. 

MISCELLANEOUS, (not amongst Authors). 

Elizabeth Barton,— «The Holy Maid, (or <<Nim*'), of 
Kent," — d. 1534. — ^A young woman of Aldington, Kent, 
of weak intellect, and subject to hysterical con^iilsions. 
She was in the habit of giving vent to eccentric speeches, 
which the neighbours re^oxiea as superhuman. 

Masters, the vicar of the parish, and Dr. Bocking, a 
Canon of Canterbury, seeing in her a useful tool for the 
Boman Catholic cause, taught her to inveigh against the 
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Bef oimed faith, the changes in the Church, and Henry's 
TOoposed divorce, and proclaimed her utterances to oe 
Divinely inspired. 

The imposture was supported by monks all over the 
country, and even Fisher lent a credulous ear to the pre- 
tensions of the wire-pullers. 

Her denunciations and quasi-prophecieB went on, un- 
molested, for some years. At length, however, she went 
too far, by declaring:, upon Henry's marriage with Aime 
Boleyn, that he was in the position of Saul, after his rejec- 
tion, and that he would speedily die. 

Senry coi>Bidei«d it no^h time to notice her vagaries, 
lest some zealous Bomanist should render her prophecy, 
in re his death, into unwelcome fact ! 

Barton, Masters, Bocking, and others were accordingly 
arrested, — condemned for treason, and executed. 

Sir Thos. Oresham (1610-1579) Son of Bd. Gresham, 

a London merchant, who had fiUed the office of Lord 
Mayor, — educated at Cambridge, — ^joined the Mercers' 
Company, — agent at Antwerp for Hy. VIII., and Eliza- 
beth, (who knighted him), — ^planned, and built the Boyal 
Exchange, London, in imitation of that at Antwerp, and 
presented it to the nation : it was opened 1570, — founded, 
also, Gresham College, almshouses, and other benevolent 
institutions, — called '* The Royal MercharU/* 
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LITEKATURE OF THE TUDOR PERIOD, 

(U85— 1603). 



The Literature af this Period admits of three diyiBioEs : — 

1. The latter part of the 15th Century, — distinguished for 
Paucity of English Authors, (owing chiefly to the Wars of 
the Boses, and to religious persecution), and the Large 
Number of Scotch Writers, — the Revival of Learning, — 
and the Multiplication of Books. 

2. The flrst half of the 16th Century, — distinguished for 
the Great Spread of Learning, — ^the '' Increased Influence 
of Italian Literature " on our own, — ^and the Commence- 
ment of the Drama Proper. 

8. The Beign of Elizaoeth, — ^which forms, with that of 
James, the Avgu«tan Age of English Literature. It is 
distinguished for the Perfection of the Drama, — ^and the 
Vast Number of High-class Works it produced. Under 
!Elizabetb and James *^ we shall find the names of almost 
all the very great men that this nation has produced." 

[This division, though important to be remembered, will not be followed 
in the lists of Authors, as it would prove inconvenient.] 

The Language was, up to 1550, Middle English, By 
that time its structure was completed, (the last step being 
the cessation oi the Saxon distinctions of case and number), 
and it became, thenceforth. Modem English, 

The Language was affected during the Period &y — 

1. The fltady of, and Hnmeroiu Translations from the Greek, 
Latin, and French Classios. 

The influence of these is seen in — 

(1.) The Vocaifndary of our tongue, — ^introducing new 
terms and compounds, — and preserving existing words, 
(since translators naturally hunt for a word already in the 
language, whereby to translate a foreign vocable, before 
coining a fresh one). 

(2.) The /Ji^y^e,— shaping words in fresh syntactic forms, 
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" so as to present the thought more rhetorically, or more 
musically." 

(Though Italian translations, also, abounded during this 
Period, they had little or no influence over our Vocabulary 
and Syntax.) 

(3.) (Grammar,— causing attention to be paid to this 
hitherto neglected subject. 

English Grammars soon grew common ; but, unfor- 
tunately, they were all constructed on the Latin model, 
instead of on the ax^tual nature and origin of our speech, — 
whence it resulted that, until very recently, we have 
accepted a false and artificial system of Grammar. 

To conserve the Saxon speech from being overwhelmed 
by such hosts of foreign invaders, there were — 

(1.^ The teaching and practice of many of our best writers. 

(2.) Pleas, Statutes, and Parliamentary proceedings 
beine in the old tongue. 

is!) The homely preaching of Latimer, and others. 
4.) The Translations of the Scriptures, — and the Book 
of Common Prayer, which, more than anything else, 
tended to purify and fix the language. 

2. EnphniBtie tastes, shewn in Hall, Donne, and many 
others. 

POETS AND DEAMATISTS. 

The English poetry of the early part of the 16th century 
is more modem in vocabulary and form, and more idiom- 
atic, than the prose. 

The Poetic language of Scotland began, towards the 
close of the 15th ceutury, to di£fer widely from that of 
England, (both in spelling, and in the larger proportion of 
archaic forms and idioms it retained), and to take the form 
it still bears. 

The Versifleatlon of the Poems of this Period was con- 
siderably affected b^ the study and translation of Italian 
models, — esnecially m lyrical compositions. 

.Ballacl>>— ^e latter half of the 15th century was fertile 
in this class of poems. Chevy ChcuBy one of the finest, was, 
probably, produced under Hy. VII. 

But the best Ballads are tnose of the reigns of Mary of 
Scots, and Elizabeth. Those of the Border are the wildest 
and most fanciful, — while the Scotch compositions are 
decidedly superior to the English. 
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Most of the Ballads appear to have been the work of 
Trandering minstrels, and are written in twelve-syllabled 
Iambics. 

The end of Elizabeth's reign saw a reaction from the 
allegory of Spenser, and his imitators, to philosophical 
poetry. 

The writers of this school have been termed, by Johnson, 
the ** metaphysieal poets," because " for direct thought and 
natural imagery, they substitute conceits, and remote, 
(often merely verbal), analogies.'' 

A more correct term would, probably, be ** fantastic," 

The chief representatives of this style, during this 
Period, are Davies, Brooke, and Donne. 

THE BISE AND PBOGBESS OF THE DBAMA. 

The origin of our regular Drama is to be found in the 

Mystenes, or Miracle Plays, which were popular in 

England from the 11th. to the end of the 14th. century. 

They took their title from the sacred nature of their 
subjects, which were adapted from the Scriptures, or from 
the lives of Saints. 

They existed at an early period of the Christian era, in 
the East, — ^were brought thence to the West by pilgrims, — 
became common throughout Boman Catholic Europe, — 
and found their way into England through France. 

They were composed by uie clergy, in Latin for the 
most part, and acted by them in cathedrals, convents, or 
the open air, on festivals, with a view to give religious 
instruction to the lower classes, and, perhaps, to abolish 
'Hhe barbarous attachment to military games, and the 
bloody contentions of the tournament" 

They were in mingled prose and verse, — sometimes in 
dumb-show, — and frequently lasted for several days. 

Favourite Biblical subjects of the Masteries were the 
Creation, Fall, Deluge, Crucifixion, &c. In the course of 
representation, the three Persons of the Godhead, Angels, 
Patriarchs, Saints, Men, and Devils appeared. 

The stage consisted of three platforms, placed one above 
the other. The highest was the Heaven of Heavens, 
whereon Jehovah and Angels alone acted, —the second was 
Heaven, allotted to the ''just made perfect," — and the 
third represented Earth. 

On one side of the lowest stage was represented a 
gaping pity giving forth smoke, flames, groans, and slirieks' 
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This was sapposed to be Hell, aud hence ascended the 
devils, whose Dusiness was to play the buffoon, and to 
carry ofif doomed mortals from Earth. 

Besides the amusing antics of the fiends, a comic element 
was provided in the quarrels and fights of Satan and the 
Vice, ^a grotesque character, armed with a dagger or wand 
of lath). After many ludicrous struggles T^tween the 
two, the Vice at last conquered, and carried the Devil off 
in triumph. 

These Mysteries were a mass of absurdities and anachro- 
nisms, {e,g, Qod the Father being usually dressed like a 
Pope or Bishop), — ^yet they often contained passages of 
much force and beauty. 

The " Harrming of HeXl^ 1327, is the earliest of these 
productions we possess. 

The second step was the supplanting of Miracle Plays by 

MoralltieBy which began to be popular about the begin** 
ning of the 15th century, and continued in vogue till 
Hy. VIIL's reign. 

They derived their title from the fact that they conveyed 
moral lessons. Personal characters were replaced by alle- 
gorical personages representing abstractions, such as 
Youth, Gluttony, Avance^ Love, &c 

Thej were sometimes in dumb-show, as the Mysteries 
had been ; but, unlike them, were not in the hands of the 
priests alone. They were extremely simple in action, and 
grave in tone; but the Devil and the Vice were still 
retained to make mirth for the spectators. 

When the Beformatlon commenced, these plays were 
employed by Papists and Protestants respectively to sup« 
port their own principles^ and ridicule those of their an- 
tagonists. 

In consequence, two statutes, bearing on the point, 
were enactea under Hy. "VIII. , — ^the first passed beforQ 
the King broke entirely with Bome, — the second, after the 
rupture— 

1. No plaTB to be performed oontainlng anything con- 
trary to the Bomish aoctrines. 

2. No plays to be performed that meddled with the in- 
terpretation of Scripture, (a direct attack upon Papist 
dramas). 

The third step^ into which the Moralities imperceptibly 
glided, was the 
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Tnterlndes, which grew into importance under Henry 
VIII. Theijr name was derived from their being played 
between the acts of the long Moralities, or in the pauses of 
festivals. 

The dialogue is briefer and merrier than in the Morale 
itiesy — ^the interlude being, in fact, merely the modera 
F*caree, 

Like the Moralities, they were used aa polemical engines, 

In 1549, Edward's Council forbade, oy Prodamation, 
the performance of ail plays ; but^ afteo^wards, they ma4a 
an exception in favour of Beforming Interludes. 

The oottia was a connecting link between the Momldt^ 
and the /nfor^uc^^x^-resemblii^ the former in its length, 
and the lattw in its miith, which waa, however, of a lower 
and coarser kind. Finally, 

The Begol^ Drama arose about the wddla of the 
ISthoentuiy. 

The great cause that led to its establishment wa^ tb^ 
revived study of Gre^ and Uterature. 

The first dramas proper were then, naturally^ liatin 
plays, (written and perf omxed at the Universities}, 

The next step was the |)roduction of pieces in EngUsb 
by students of the IJniyeraities and Inns of Court, for the 
entertainment of the Soverei^ on great occasion^, Ii^ 
these we see the influence of cliEissic models, — especially 1^ 
the Adoption of the Chorus, which long continued to be 
used by our playwrights in the reduced form of one persoUi 
who described tb^ plQt| and made moral receptions upon 
its evolution' 

From the first, and as a consequence of adherence to 
ancient models, the English drama took the twofold shap^ 
of Tni(D;edj and Qoniedy,— the former being ba^ed upon 
the Morality) and the latter on the Interlude. 

Tragedy, amongst the Greeks, indicated any drama of a 
$ad tmSf whatever its end. 

Ip Shakespeare's time, however, the term was applied 
to only such plays as ended tra^cally) and it is thus underv> 
stood at the present day. 

The earliest English tragedies were f^ve in ha^ 
guage, and elevatea and moral in tone. Their subject^ 
were almost always sanguinaiy, and otherwi3e horrible, 
events. They boasted little delineation of character, 
and were totally deficient in that oomio element^ whichl 
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in real life, ezifits in connection with the most tragic dr- 
eumstances. 
The flnt Engliflh Tragedy extant, is 

QorhodvAi, or Ferrex and Porrex, composed by 
Norton, who wrote the first three Acts, — and Sackville, 
who composed Acts IV. and V. 

It was acted, 1562, before Elizabeth, at Whitehall, by 
the^entlemen of the Inner Temple. 

The subject is taken from Greoffi*ey of Monmouth's 
ChrontdeSf and is treated in a classical manner. 

The play sets forth the blessings of peace and fixed 
government, — and the mischief of rebellion and a doubtful 
succession. It is the first English drama written in Blank 
Verse, which, however, in this case, though regular, is un- 
relieved by variety of pause. 

Damon a/nd Pythias, — a tragi-comedy, by Bichaid 
Edwards, — was acted before Elizabeth, at Christ Church, 
Oxon, 1666. 

ProTnoa and CassaTidra, by Geoige Whetstone, was 
acted, 1578. 

Comedy, amongst the ancients, meant a play full of 
laughable incident and dialogue. 

£l Shakespeare's time, however, the term was applied 
to all plays that ended happily, whatever their tone 
throughout might be, — ^and tnus numerous dramas whose 
general tone was decidedly tragic came to be classed under 
the head of comedy. 

We apply the title * Comedo/* to those plays only "in 
which amusing matter preponderates," — while we call 
dramas, whose general tone is tragic, but which end 
favourably, Tragi-Gomedies. 

Ralph Royster Doyster is the earliest Sngliah 
Comedy extant. It was written, on the Terentian model, 
by Nicholas Udall, Master of Eton, and first acted, 1551. 

Rdlpk is a rich young coxcomb, one of the suitors of a 
pretty London widow. He is the dupe of a crowd of 
parasites, and is led to believe himself the favoured, until 
the lady's chosen lover returns from abroad. It is a capital 
picture of London middle-class life in the middle of Uie 
16th centuiy. 

The plot is well-constructed, — and the dialogue lively. 
It is wntten in a dpggrel rhyme well adapted for comedy. 
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Owmmer OurUyifCa Needle, by Bishop Still, ap- 
peared about 1565. 

It is based on the trivial incident of Gkonmer^s needle 
being lost while she is mending her goodman Hodge's 
breeches, — "a loss oomparatively serious, when needles 
were rare and costly.'' After a long search, which consti- 
tutes the action of the play, Hodge, by sitting down, is 
made painfuUy conscious that his '^ old woman ^ has left 
the keen implement in the repaired garment. 

The whole treatment is broadly farcical, and even low, — 
the humour beinff coarsely rustic 

It is, like '^ Rm^k" in doggrel verse. 

For a considerable period after Uie establishment of the 
re^^ular drama in England, there were no theatres, — ^plays 
bemg acted at Court, the Universities, and in the Inns of 
Cou^ and mansions of nobles and gentry. The actors 
were, usually, servants of the sovereign and the nobles, 
and, armed with a licence from the Master of the Bevels, 
wandered about the country in bands,, siving enter- 
tainments in private mansions, town-haSs, and inn 
yards, (the galleries round which are represented by our 
Dox-circle). 

Gradually, however, buildings were set apart for the 
special purposes of acting. Some of these were constructed 
for the purpose,— -others were bull- and bear-baiting, and 
cock-fighting pits, (whence the name 'pit' given to that 
part <S the theatre where the arena existed in those 
dens of barbarous sport), either turned into regular play- 
houses, or used altemately for play-acting and other 
entertainments. 

The first licensed theatre in London was the BlouikfriaT^^ 
which opened 1576. It and the Olohe were the two most 
important Houses in the Metropolis. By 1600 there were 
about 12 public and private playhouses in London, sup- 
porting 200 actors. 

Most of these were on the ''Surrey side" of the Thames, 
to escape the malignant persecution of the City Corpora- 
tion, wno were gloomily !Furitanic. 

The theatres were owned by comi)anies, upon the joint- 
stock principle, — ^the proprietors being neany always the 
actors and playwrights. To them, also, belonged the 
greater part of the "properties," though these were &e- 
quentiy supplied, as now, by profession^ cottumiers. 
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])S8CBIPTI0K 07 THE EABLT EITGLIS^ TE2ATBB. 

Usually built of wood, — octagon, — no roof, exoepting a 
thatch over the stage. The Boxes, or '^ rooms," occupied 
much the same position as now ; — ^the pit or " yard " wa3 
occupied by the "groundlings," mostly standing; — and the 
stage accommodate sitting on stools or on the rush-strewQ 
floor, the exquisites of the period, who amused themselve8| 
during the progress of the piece, by smoking, ** chaffing*^ 
the groundlm^, and criticising, aloud, the play. 

The ata^ had no moveable scenery; but there were 
" traverses or screens, behind which the actors could veil 
their '^ exits and their entrances,"— and, besides the drop- 
scene, (which opened perpendicularly, in the centre), smaller 
curtains were sometimes employed to divide the stage into 
separate apartments. To pbviate the want of painted 
scenei^, the lodolity of each scene wa« indicated oy thq 
exhibition of a placard bearing the name of the town. &c»| 
while the introduction of a thn)ne, bed, ^, indicated thai 
the stage waa, pro tern., a palace, bed^chamoer. &c 

The absence of scenery had two ^ effects :-^ 

1. It made the playwriter describe everything needing 
description in words, — hence the splendid pictures of 
natural and arUfldai objects and sceuexy which they 
dispW. 

2. It compelled the actor to depend entirely upon hi9 
acting for effed^— hence the drama was then better played 
than now. 

At the back of the stage stood ^ high specie* of scaffold, 
which served as the retreat of eaves-droppers> a galleiy, 
a city-wall, or any other elevated position. 

The orchestra were located in a gallery over the stage. 

There were no female actors, — meir parts being tak«a 
by boys, until after the Bestoration. 

The costumes were always those of the day,'r--whatever 
country or age the drama in course of action might represent. 

The performances usually commenced at 3 p.m., and 
were heralded by three tnimpet-blasts^ and the hoisting 
of a flag, which remained up during the whole course (3 
the entertainment. 

The cost of admission was low. 

Proceedings began by a figure in i^ long black cloak 
reciting the Prologue. The Chorus generally took a share 
in the play. At the end, and sometimes at intervals 
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throughout the perfonnanoe, the clown amused the aaaem- 
bly with a "^^jr,"— consiating of the recitation of doggrel 
rhymes, containing sarcastic allusion to contemporary 
events, aocompaniea by piping and grotesque dancing. 
Finally, the actors knelt in front of the stage, and prayed 
for the Queen ! 

Stephen Hawes (fl. 1509),— -Poer. 

Chief Work. — The Pass Tyme of Plecumrey — a long, some- 
what tedious, allegory ; but the only truly 
poetic inyention of his time. ' 

Sobert Henryaon (d. ciro. 1600),— Poe^,— Monk of 

Dunfermline. 

Gblol Worki. — Th^ Testament of Faire Oreseide^ an 

imitation of Chauoer's " TroUus and 
Cresmde" — Robin and MaJeyne^ a grace- 
ful pastoral 

Alex. BarUay (d. \bb2\^Poeti(ial Translator. 
Work.— Translation of Sebastian Brandt's Naarrenschiff 
(=zShip of FooU)^ — a satire on the whims of 
mankind. 
Barklay's work is in clear, idiomatic English. 
Whl Dunbar (1460-1620),--. Po«^.— Educated at St 
Andrew's,— entered the Franciscan order, — employed on 
several embassies by Jas. lY., who pensioned him, but 
disappointed him of a benefice. 
Chief Works. — The Dance of the Seven DeacRy Sins^ a 

fantastic and powerful allegory: — The 
Thistle and trie Rose, to celebrate the 
marriage of James with the FHncess 
Margaret of England : — The Oolden 
Terge (= shield). 
He possessed a powerful ana original genius: Soott 
regards him as Scotland's greatest poet. 

Gawin Donglas (1474-1628), -- Original Poet, and 
Translator, — Sou of Earl of AngU8,-^became Bishop of 
Dunkeld, — driven by i)olitical faction into England, and 
well reeeived by Henry yill.,-^ied in London of the 
plague. 
Chief Woiki. — The Palace of Honour, 

Translation of the JEndd, into Scotch 
verse (the earliest translation of adassic),. 
*-^f aithf ul and spirited. 
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He wrote voluminous poetical works, which greatly 
improved and enriched the Scotch dialect, and in which, 
ana his translation, there is a larger proportion ol Ijatiu 
and French words than in contemporary English literature. 

John Skelton (? 1476-1629),— Poe^— a "rhyming 
Babelais." — Educated, probably, at Oxford, — Hector of 
Diss, Norfolk, — a fine claBsic. 
Cldef Works.— Serious and Satiric Poems. The best of 

the latter are The Books of Colin CtotU : 
— Whi/ Come ye not to Court? — The 
Bouge of Cawrt^ — all three aimed against 
Wolsey. 

The Tunning of Elinmur Rumming, — 
describing the irresistible charms of the 
ales brewed by Elinour, who is an inn- 
keeper. 

The Boke of the Sparrow, — a serio-comic 

dirge on a favourite sparrow belonging 

to a young nun. 

His serious writings, many of them allegorical, are stiff, 

pedantic, and replete with pompous ethical declamation ; 

but the English is clear and forcible. 

His comic, satirical pieces are unsurpassed for their 
mingled boldness, quaintness, bitterness, coarseness^ and 
learning. 

They are written in short-lined, rhymed doggreL 
His language is a strange medley of the familiar speech 
of the common people, and classic pedantry. 

He attacked, principallv, Wolsey, the Scotch, and Boman 
Catholic superstitions and abuses. 

Sir David Lyndsay " of the Mount" (1490-1667).— 

Foet. — Lyon King-at-Arms, — intimate of Jas, V., who 
employed him on many commercial embassies. — M.P., 
— ^great friend of Knox, and opponent of Romanist 
clergy, his writings being asserted to have aided the 
Beformation. 
Chief Works.— ^A6 Three Estatee, a satire on Kinir, 

Lords, and Clergy : — The History of 
Squire Meldrum, " one of the last of the 
old metrical romances." 
His works are mediocre, and tedious, and his language 
more crabbed than that of any of his contemporaries. 
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John Bale (1496-1663), — Dramatist, Historian, and 
Theologian, — Bishop of Ossory, 
Chief Work! :— - 

Drama& — Moralities and Interludes, written in support 
of the Beformed faith. He was one of the 
founders of our drama, being one of the first 
to extract materials from the old Chronicles, 
which he worked up, with other matter, 
in the form of Plays, occupying an inter- 
mediate position between the Morality and 
the regular Historical Drama. 
Kynge Johan (=John), is the best of these. 
Theological. — Treatises in favour of Protestantism. 
Historical. — Account of the Most Illustrious Writers of 
Oreai Britain, from Japhet to his own 
times ! ! — in Latin, — full of myths. 
Chronicles of the Death of Sir Jn/o. Old- 
castle, Lord Cobham, and Anne Ascue, — 
fuU of touching sympathy. 

Sir Ed. Maitland (1496-1586),— />ae<.— Lawyer,— 
Lord Privy Seal under Queen Mary, — father of the cele- 
brated Maitland of Lethington. 

Works. — Poems, — graceful and in good taste. 

Best known as a Collector of Poems. 

Sir Thos. Wyatt(1603-1841),—Poe^.— Statesman, and 
wit, — favourite of Hy. VIII., who employed him on various 
embassies, — cherished secret love for Anne Boleyn, — died 
in France of fever. 

Works. — Poems,— resembling Surrey's in style, but less 
elegant and melodious. 

Geo. Buchanan (1606-1582),— Poe< and Historian.— 
Educated at St. Andrew's and Paris, — Professor of St. 
Barbe, — tutor to Lord Cassilis, — imprisoned by Beaton for 
heresy, in consequence of having attacked the monks, — 
escaped to the Continent, — taught Latin at Bordeaux, 
Coimbra, and Paris, — Principal of St. Leonard's College, 
St Andrews, — finally, tutor to James VI., who conferred 
several State posts upon him, — quarrelled with James, 
and died in retirement. 

Chief Works:— 

PoKHS. — Version of the Psalms, — in purest and most 
elegant Latin, and displaying great imagina- 
tion and taste. 
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SMnnium; — Franciseanusy — ^two Latin satires 
gainst the monks. 

(^amceleon, — a satire on the Scotch dialect, 
against Secretary Maitland. 

HiSTOBiOAL. — History of Scotland^ or " RerumScoticarum 
ffiatoHa" — ^in Latin, — inaccurate, and impar- 
tial; but possessing every charm of style. 

James V. of Scotland (161M642),--Poe^. 

Works. — ^Miscellaneous Poems, — ^mostly comic in cha- 
racter, and extremely spirited and racy. 
The Oaberlumie (« Beggar) Mon. 

Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey (1616-1647),— Poe^ 

and Translator, — A gallant cavalier, and one of the chief 
ornaments of Hy. VIIL's Court He was, however, of a 
rash disposition, and his enemies, the Seymours, made use 
of this failing to work his ruin. 

Henry, by Hertford's instigation, removed him from 
the governorship of Calais, and Surrey gave vent to loud 
menaces against his enemies. These were reported to the 
King with due exaggeration, and a representation that he 
schemed marrying the Princess Mary, and seizing the 
throne at Henry's death. The King, always jealous of 
great nobles, and who regarded Surrey and his father as 
threatening to be very formidable after his decease, listened 
eagerly, and caused father and son to be sent to the Tower 
on a charge of treason. 

The ch^ge ureed against Surrey, on his trial, was, that 
he had quartered with his own the arms of Edward the 
Confessor. Although he proved that those insignia had 
been granted his fsonily by Bd. II., he was condemned, 
and beheaded. 

Though morally innocent, he was, undoubtedly, guilty, 
accord!^ to the monstrous construction of treason by 
Henry's statutes. 
Chief Works. — Sonnets, — the earliest in the languoffe^^ 

founded on Italian models. Translation 
of JEaeidy Books IL and IV., — ^in Blank 
verse, borrowed from Italian, — ^the earliest 
specimen of that metre in the language. 
Versions of some of the Psalms, — exe- 
cuted with Wyatt Poems of various 
kinds, — ^many preserved in TottePs Mis- 
cellany. 
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Sarrey was not only the introducer of Blank Terse, and 
the Sonnet, but was the first who refined and polished the 
language of poetry, paying much attention to correct ac- 
centuation. He was the "first English dassical poef 
His works are marvels of ease , gr ace, and harmony. 

By the efforts of Surrey and Wyatl^ the style of Chaucer 
and the old poets fell into disrepute. 

Vicholas Grimoald (1620-1663),— Po^t and Tranr 
lator. — A learned lecturer at Oxford. 
Works: — 

TomiLS, — some of which are in TotteVs Miscellany. 
Tbanslations,^ — of several Greek and Latin Classics. 
Grimoald was the second to adopt blank verse. 

Thomas Cliiurchyard (1620^1604),— Po^^ and Drama- 

tiat, — Served as a soldier under Hy. VIIL, Ed. VI., Mary, 
and Elizabeth, — led a life of vicissitudes, displaying, 
nevertheless, high religious enthusiasm. 
Works. — Most voluminous, — some original, some written 
in conjunction with other authors, e,g. he 
aided in the Mirrovr. 
Ri Edwards (1623-1666),— Poe« and Dramatist— 
Master of the singing boys of the Chapel Boyal, under 
Elizabeth. 
Chief Works: — 

PoBlcs. — ^The best are found in the P. of Dainty Devices: 
of these Amantitim Irce is one of the prettiest 
morsels in the language. 
Dramatic. — Masques, and other Court entertainments. 
Thomas Tiuser (15274680),— Poe^.— Bom in Essex, 
—-educated at Cambridge, — spent four years at Court, — 
settled as farmer in Essex, — ^abandoned agriculture for 
singing and poetry, — died poor, in London. 
Work. — A Mundreth Ooode Pointes of Husbandries — ^the 
earliest didactic poem in the language, — giving, 
in simple, but elegant, and often forcible, lan- 
guage, rules for farming, and rustic operations 
fenerally. 
t was afterwards enlarged by others, and pub- 
lished as Five Btmdrea Points of Oood Hus- 
handrie, united to as many of Good Husmferie, 

Geo. Turberville (1630-1594),— Po^;. 

Works. — Poems, — ^mostly amatory, eulogistic, and epi- 
taphic. 
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Was fond of employing a modification of the ballad 
stanzao 

John Harrington (1634-1682),— Poe^.— Imprisoned 
by Queen Mary for corresponding with Elizabeth. 

Works.— Poems, — published in the NvgcB Anttqttcg, 

John Heywood (d. 1666),— 2>r<w/iafw^— Strict Eo- 
manist. 

Works. — InterludeSy of which he was the most prolific 
author under Hy. VIII., at whose Court he 
seems, though a man of learning, to have been 
regarded as a kind of jester. 

Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhnrst, and then Earl 
of Dorset (1636-1608),— Po6^a7ic?2>rama^t— Educated 
at Oxford and Cambridge, — ^Ambassador to Holland, — 
Chancellor of Oxford University, — Lord High Treasurer. 

Works :— 

PosM. — ^Portion of The Mirrour of Magistrates^ (t,e. 
Bulers,) consisting of the Induction (= Intro- 
duction)^ and The Complaint of Hewry^ Duke 
of Bv/ikingham. 

The Mirrour of Magistrates is the most important poem 
between Chaucer and Spenser, whose schools it unit^ 

It is in seven-lined stanzas. 

It was planned by Sackville, in 1557, and was intended 
to narrate, for the edification of rulers generally, the his- 
tories of all great, unfortunate Englishmen, from the Con- 
quest to the end of the 15th century. 

Sackville wrote only the parts before mentioned ; the 
remaining sketches which appeared in the first edition, 
1559, were by Churohyard, Phaer, Bd. Baldwyne, a clergy- 
man, and Oeo. Ferrers, a learned lawyer. 

The works were further enlarged, — in 1587 by John 
Higgins, a clergyman, and in 1610 by Bd. Kiccols, a' poet. 

It was a very popular book, till superseded by Albion's 
England, and spread a knowledge of their history amongst 
the people, who had, hitherto, lived in supreme ignorance 
of their country's annals. 

The portion of the Mirrour written by Dorset is incom- 
parably superior to the rest of the work. 

He displays vivid and lofty imagination, and powerful 
descriptive talent; but he is often monotonous, and a 
gloomy melancholy pervades his lines, — owing, perhapSi 
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to the season, Mary's reign, when he wrote, or to a desire 
to assimilate the tone to the character of his theme. 

The plan of the Induction is striking and Dante-iike. 
The poet is conducted by Sorrow into the Infernal Eegions, 
where the shades of the illustrious -victims of misfortune 
pass before him in procession. 

The Complaint narrates the greatness and tragic end of 
the Buckingham executed by !Rd. III. 

Spenser and Shakespeare seem to have been indebted to 
this Poem. 

Dramatical. — Gorhoduc, Acts IV. and V. 

Geo. Oascoigne (1537-1677),— Poe^, Dramcaist, Critic: 

— Son of Sir Jno. Gascoigne, — disinherited for profligacy, 
— studied at Gray's Inn, — served in Holland under OrangcL 
who made l^im captain, — returned to England, and attached, 
himself to Elizabeth's Court as writer of masques, and 
other entertainments. 
Chief Works : — 

Poems. — The Steel Glass, — a witty satire on the follies 
of the age, — in blank verse. The earliest 
genuine satire in the language. 
The Fruits of TTor,— -commemorating his 
campaigning adventures. 
Dramatic. — Numerous original and translated Plays. 

His works have a high moral tone. 
Critical. — Notes of Instruction concerning the making 
of verse in English, — only 10 pages in extent ; 
but full of just canons of taste. 
The earliest specimen of criticism in the 
language. 

Wm. Hnxuiis (fl. 1650),— Po6^.— One of the gentlemen 
of the Chapel Boyal, under Elizabeth. 
Works. — Poems, — moi-al and religious ; — and light pieces 
in the P. of Dainty Devices. 

Sir Walter Baleigh (1552-1618),— Po^ and His- 
torian. — Bom at Budleigh, Devon., of good family, — edu- 
cated at Oxford, — ^at seventeen a volunteer in France on the 
Huguenot side, — served in the Netherlands, — engaged in^ 
Humphrey Gilbert's unsuccessful scheme of colonizing 
N. America, — distinguished himself greatly in Ireland 
against the rebels, — sent home with despatches, and gained 
Mizabeth's notice by laying his costly cloak over a mud-. 

o 
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puddle in the Queen's path, — rose rapidly in favour, and 
became one of the most elegant of her oourtiers, — settled 
Virginia,— commanded a volunteer squadron of the fleet 
against the Armada, — ^fell into disg:ace, and was im- 
prisoned for an intrigue with one of Elizabeth's maids-of- 
nonour, daughter of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, whom he 
afterwards married, — ^released, — ^took part in the discovery 
of Guiana and the attack on Cadiz. At James's accession 
his good fortune ceased, owing; to Cecil's enmity, — ^he was 
accused of being concerned in uie Main Plot, — and indicted 
for attempting to excite sedition, to induce foreign enemies 
to invade the Kingdom, and to depose James in favour of 
Arabella Stuart, and for publismng a book impugning 
James's title to the throne. The prosecution was con- 
ducted by Sir Ed. Coke, who scurrilously abused Baleigh. 
The only evidence against him was that of Cobham, an 
alleged accomplice, who was not present at the trial, and 
who had retracted his depositions. Baleigh was, however, 
found guilty, and sentenced to be executed, but was re- 
prieved and sent to the Tower, where he remained 12 years. 
Being released, but without a pardon, by the influence of 
Yilliers, who was heavily bribed, he obtained permission 
from James, who was then sadly in need of money, to fit 
out an expedition for working a gold mine which Baleigh 
declared he had formerly discovered in Guiana. He-sailed 
with 14 ships, — meanwhile James treacherously gave in- 
formation of tilie project to the ambassador of Spain, which 
country had establLsJied a colony in Guiana, — ^the Spaniards 
were consequently on the alert, and attached the English 
near St. Thomas, in the neighbourhood of which Baleigh 
asserted the mine to be. They were beaten and the town 
taken; but his forces were so reduced that Baleigh was 
compdled to sail homewards without accomplishmg his 
purpose. Meanwhile the Spanish Court complained bit- 
terly of the alleged outrage on the national flag, and 
James, just then eager for Prince Charles's marriage with 
the Infanta, and consequently anxious to conciliate Spain, 
issued a proclamation, denouncing Baleigh. The latter, 
on his return, started to London to ju8% himself with 
James, and was met by Sir Lewis Stuckley, a kinsman, 
who had been sent to convey him under gwveiUance to 
London. Chances of escape offered on the journey, but he 
neglected them, being confident of his abiUty to meet the 
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diarges against him. As he neared London, however, 
alarming reports reached him, which led him to regret 
that he haa not escaped. To gain time, with a hope of 
other chances of flight occurring, he bribed Manouiy, a 
French empiric, one of his custodians, to make him ill, 
and thus compel a halt. The quack administered emetics ; 
but these not producing sufficiently alarming symptoms, 
Baleigh induced him to compound an ointment, which 
being applied to his face, arms, and breast, covered them 
with purple spots. He pretended, also, to be unable to 
eat, (tnough he was privately well supplied by the French- 
man), l^e phvaiciana declared he was stricken mor- 
tally with the plague, and his scheme seemed to promise 
success, when the auack betrayed him to Stucklev, who, 
thereupon, hurried nim to London. On arriving there he 
was allowed to reside in his own house. Havine formed 
a plan of escape by water to the Continent, StucUey, who 
wan stm hiB keeper, was, apparently, won over to compUdty 
in the flight, by means of a heavy bribe. But he took 
effectual measures to thwart the scheme, and when Graves- 
end was reached, Baleigh discovered that he was betrayed. 
He then return^ to I^ndon, and was committed to close 
custody in the Tower. Beinff brought before the King's 
Bench, he pleaded that James% release amounted virtuaSy 
to a pardon. But the Court decided against him, and 
ordered the old sentence to be carried out. His conduct 
on the scaffold was that of a Christian hero. 

Baleigh is one of the loftiest characters of his age ; but, 
unfortimately, he had in him too much of the adventurer, 
which frequentlv involved him in petty artifices and 
meannesses whicn greatly mar his per&ctions. 

(Stuckley met with a righteous retribution. Baleigh 
denounced at the block his kinsman's treachery, and he 
became an object of loathing to aU. Beoeivinff £500 
"blood-money for his espionage, he entertained himself 
by " sweating *' the gold, — ^was discovered, — stripped of his 
Vioe-Admireuship, — and with difficulty obtained a pardon 
by resigning all ms property. He then wandered about, 
a common mendicant, and died mad in that condition.) 

Chief Works: — 

Poems. — ^Various amatory, lyric, and moral pieces, and 
sonnets. The biest known are 
" If that the world and love were young ^ (in 
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EnglandPs Hdicon), — The Soul's Errand, (attri-» 
buted also to Sylvester, or Pembroke), — ^and a 
touching Uttle piece written the night before 
his death, and commencing, *^Even mush is 
Time,*' — and Epitaph on Sidney. 
His Poems are natural, sweet, and flowing. Spenser 

calls him *Hhe summer's nightingale," and 'Hhe shepherd 

of the ocean." 
Prose. — History of the World, &c., — not within the 

Period. 

Edmund Spenser (1553-1699), — Poet and Prose 

Writer, — ^Bom in London, — educated, as sizar, at Cambs., 
where he acquired the friendship of Grabriel Harvey, a 
learned pedant, whose great design was to govern English 
rhjrthm by the classic rules of quantity, — on leaving col- 
lege became private tutor in the N., — induced to return 
to London, by Harvey, who introduced him to Sidney, at 
whose seat, Penshurst, Kent, he spent several happy 
years. Sidney introduced him to Leicester, and Leicester 
to Elizabeth. Owing, however, to the enmity of Burleigh 
to Spenser's patrons, the poet found little but vexation and 
disappointment at Court. At length he was appointed to 
attend Lord Grey to Ireland, as Secretary, ana, after the 
attainder of Desmond, received a grant of 3,000 acres of 
that nobleman's forfeited estates, in County Cork, — taking 
up his abode at Kilcolman Castle, (since the grant stipu- 
lated that he should reside on the property), where he 
brought home his bride. Here he finished Bks. I.-III. of 
the Paerie Queene, and read them to Baleigh, by whose 
advice he visited London to publish them. On their 
appearance, Elizabeth, to whom they were dedicated, 
granted him £50 pension, which was withheld by Bur- 
leigh, until Spenser reminded the Queen of it. He re- 
visited London to publish Bks. lY.-YI. of his great 
poem. 

When Tyrone's Bebellion broke out, the rebels attacked 
and burned Kilcolman Castle : Spenser fled, leaving all 
his property behind, as well as a dear ' new-bom' babe 
that perished in the flames. Beaching London, he and. 
his wife took a poor lodging, where, three months after 
his arrival in England, he died, beggared and broken- 
hearted. Essex defrayed the expenses of his funeral, 
which was attended by a galaxy of rank and genius, 
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tnany of his brother- poets thro^^g elegies into the graven 
in Westminster Abbey, near Chaucer's, 
Ohifif Works : — 

PosMS. — The ShephearcPs CaUndaity or Po«l^s Tear^ pub. 
1579, — 12 charming Pastorals, one for each 
month in the year, — ^written in the style of 
Virgil's Bucolics; but, unlike most English 
pastorals, the sceneiy and characters are DDom 
nature, not dassicaL 
The Tears of the Muees, 1591. 
Mother HitbhercTs Tale, or Frosopopaia^ 1591, 
— a poetical Satire. 

Daphnaida, 1592, — elegy on Lady Howard. 
Colin Clouds Come Home again, 1595. 
Aatrophel, 1595, — elegy on Sidney. 
Am,oretti, 1595, — 89 sonnets to his bride, before 
marriage. 

Epithatamimn, 1595, — in celebration of his 
own marriage. — HaLlam says there is ^no 
other nuptial song, ancient or modem, of equal 
beauty. It is an intoxication of ecstasy, ard^^^ 
noble, and pure." 
ProthcUamUum, 1596. 

Hymnes on Love, and Beautie: and on Hea- 
venly Love, and Heavendy BecuUie, 1596. 
THIS VASBIS QUSEVS, — commenced circ, 
1580. 
Books L, IL, IIL, 1590. 

„ IV., v., VI., finished by 1593, pub- 
lished 1596. 
Probs. — View of the State of Ireland, (posthumous), re- 
conmiending the redreesinfr of all real Iri^ 
grievances, together with a nrm hand in ruling. 
Spenser is the sreatest poet between Chaucer and Shake- 
speare. CajnpbeU caUs him the '' Bubens of English poetry.* 
Th& appearance of such a work as his masterpiece, 
The Faerie Queene, was the natural outcome of ** a period 
combining a scholar-like imitation of antiquity and of 
foreign contemporary literature, principally that of Italy, 
with the force, freshness, and originality of the dawn 
of letters in England.** 

The Faerie Queene is a Gk)thic, chiyalric, and allegorical 
Romance. The title is not just : it should rather b^ the 
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Queen of Chivalries since Oloriana rules over a domain of 
Chivaliy, — ^not Fauyland. 

The metre of the poem is based on the Italian ottavo 
rvmoj being written in stanzas of eight ten-srllabled lines, 
bnt havinjD^, unlike its modd, a twelye-syllabled line, (aa 
Alezandrme), to end the verse. 

This 'Spenserian stanza' has found many imitators, — 
e,g, Shenstone, Beattie, Thomson, and Byron. 

Pla/a of the Work. — ^To consist of twelve books, each 
containing the adventures of a Knight or Ejii^hts, typi- 
fvin^ some moral virtue, and divided into twelve cantos. 
Of the twelve books, only six were finished. There is a 
tradition that the other six were completed,— entrusted, 
for conveyance to England for publication, to a servant, — 
and lost at sea. But this is unsupported by anv evidence, 
and is disproved by the fact that a fragment of a seventh 
book is extant. It would seem that tne troubles of the 
latter period of his life precluded poetic composition. The 
last three books he wrote, however, show such a terrible 
falling off in qualitv. ihsA, it is a matter for small regret 
that the poem shouia be incomplete. 

Plot of the Poem. — ^Prince Arthur, the heroic per^ 
sonificatiGn of perfect virtue, seeing, in a vision, the FaSrie 
Queene, Gloriana, is deeply enamoured of her, and sets 
out to seek her in Faiiyk^o. On his arrival he finds her 
holding a twelve days' festival At her Court is a beauti- 
ful ladjy whose hand is sought by twelve distinguished 
Knights. To decide their conflicting claims each under- 
takes an adventure, which is made the subject of one book 
of the Poem, — all the personages introduced being aUe- 
gorical of some moral virtue. 

Book I. — ^The Adventures of the Red Cross Knight, (t.e. 
the Christian), who, by the aid of Uwi, (Truth), finally 
triumphs over ArchimagOy (Hypocrisy), Duessa, (Heresy), 
Orgoglio, (Antichrist), and the Drcujony (Satan). 

This is the finest of the six boohs, and the only one in 
which the allegory is dear. 

Book TL—^T!h% Adventures of Sir OuyoUy (Tonperanoe). 

This book contains splendid descriptions of natural 
scenery. 

Book HL^The Adventures of the female Knight, Bri* 
tonu^rtiSf (Chastity). 
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In this book the huntreas, Belphoebe, and Amoret, two 
of Spenser's most exquisite female creations, appear. 

Book IV. — The Adyentures of CambeU and Triamaikd^ — 
typifying Friendship. 

This TOok is remarkable for wealth of imagery. 

Book y. — ^The Adventures of ArtegaU^ (Justice). 

This and the next book abound in moral sentiment. 

Book VL— The Adventures of Sir Calidore, (Courtesy), 

Of Book YIL, which was to contain the legend of Oojv- 
ttancy, two cantos on Mutability exist. 

The personages of the Poem have, in many instances, a 
double allegorical significance, — ^typifying primarily, moral 
qualities, and secondarily, existing things and living cha- 
racters, thus : — 

Oloriana, Britomartis^ and Cynthia all represent QiMen 
Elizabeth. 

The Red Cross Knight represents the Church of England, 

Duessa represents the Chwrch of Rome, and Mary ofScots^ 

Prince Arthw represents the Earl of Leicester, 

ArtegaU represents Lord Orey, 

Sir Validore represents Sidney, 

The outline of the Faerie Queens is taken from ohivalric 
legends, — the moral sentiments are founded upon Pla- 
tonism and Christianity, — and the form and colour of the 
language and the versification are from the Italian. 

SpeTiaer'a exceUendes are richness of imaginations- 
intense appreciation of the Beautiful, and unrivalled power 
in depicting it, — splendour and vigour of language, with a 
happy harmony between style and subject, — and almost 
oppressive sweetness of versification* 

Mis liuilts are — 

1. Too great fondness for archaic words and forms. 
This is owine, probably, to the influence of Chaucer, whom 
he acknowledges as his master. Though carried by Spenser 
to excess, it must, nevertheless, be aJTowed that this obso- 
lete style suits the subject, and, like the moss and ivy on 
some majestic building, covers Uie fabiie of the poem with 
romantic and venerabk associations. 

2. Absence of power to analyze and delifieate character. 

3. Want of unity in the Pkn. Arthur, the hero, 
scarcely appearsy and each Book is, really, a sepaiate 
Poem. 
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4. MoDotony of incident, — ^the adventures being merely 
a succession of combats between knight and knight, or 
knight and monster, with a foregone result. 

5. The uninteresting character of the allegory, owing to 
its unreality, together with its general darkness. 

Fortunately, nowever, it is possible to read the Poem 
with interest without at all regarding the allegory. This 
is the course pursued by the majority of readers, who 
follow the adventures as those of real personages. 

6. The liberties he takes with words. 
The chief of these are 

1. He alters the pronunciation of words by changing the 
spelling : — 

Laid is spelled lad to rhyme with had, 
Retreat is spelled retrate to rhyme with gate. 
Grass is spelled gras to rhyme with has, 

2. The accent of words is changed to suit the rhythm. 

3. and most remarkable. By altering the orthography of 
words, he constantly makes the spelling of the rnymes 
uniform in each verse. 

The following are sets of rhymes found, respectively, in 

j\e stanzas, and illustrating this peculiarity : — 

fi.) TVoo, too, doo, 

1%) Spright, sight, miight, 

r3.) !Ekme (=yeam\ learne^ steame, 

(4.) Accursty tiursty Durst, rnirst, 

John Lyly, "the Euphuist," (1688-1900), — P^er, 
Dramatist, and Prose Tale Writer, — Educated at Oxford, 
«— favourite with ElizabetL 

Works :-« 

PosMS. — ^Mostly lyiic^-^egant and musical 

Dramas. — Enaymion: — Sappho and Phaon: — Alex-' 
ander and Campaspe, — all dassicaL 
Various Court entertainments. 

Talb. — Euphues, in two parts : — 

1. EuphusSy the Anatomie of Wit, 

2. Ih^hues his Enaiand, 

It purparts to be tne history of a Qreek, who in 
Part L is supposed to be at Naples, and hi II. 
in England. 

The stoxy is only a peg <m which to exhibit the 
author's peculiar 8tyie^-.-called Euphmsm^ from 
the title of his work. 
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His style consisted in fondness for alliteration, 
(often merely literal)^ antithesis, quaintness and 
exaggeration of conceits and expressions, and 
remote analogies. It became the rage at Court, 
in society generally, and in literature. Shake- 
speare ridiculed it, e.g, in Lovtfs Lahowr Lost^ 
and thus destroyed it ; yet he occasionally is 
betrayed into it, e.g. in Hamlet. The Euphuists, 
with all their blemishes, did mat service in 
introducing new words and fresh combinations. 
Lyl/s own works contain profound and wise 
thoughts, and are richly imaginative. 
Anthony Mnnday (1553-1633), — Dramatist^ A 
draper of London, — Meres calls him ^'the best plotter" 
amongst the comedians of the time. 
Works. — 14 Dramas, wholly or partially by him. 

Chief of this Period. — Valentine and Orson : — 
Sir John Oldcastle :— Robert, Earl of Hunting- 
don's Downfall: — Roherty Earl of Himtingdon's 
Death. 
Sir Philip Sidney (1554-1586),— Po^^, Prose Tale 
Writer^ and Critic, — Educated at Oxford and Cambs., — 
travelled, — became the brightest ornament of Elizabeth's 
Court, — ^lived for some time in retirement at the seat of 
his brother-in-law, at Wilton,— candidate for the Crown of 
Poland ; but forbidden by Elizabeth to ac cep t it, — mortally 
wounded at Zutphen, dying soon after. While being car- 
ried o£f the field, water was brought him, but, seeing the 
eyes of another sufferer fixed eagerly on the vessd, he 
ordered it to be given to him, remarking, ^^Thy necessity 
is ^eater than mine." 

He was elegant, refined, of lofty honour, and true 
Christian virtue, — the noblest man of his age. 
Works :— 
Poems. — Sonnets, and other minor pieces, — cold, though 

polished. 
Prose. — The Countess of PembroJcis Arcadia^ — a long 
chivalric and pastoral Prose Bomance, inter- 
spersed with verses. 

It abounds in exquisite fancy, and beautiful 
pictures of scenerjr ; but is tedious. 
Shakespeare has imitated its scenes, and de- 
rived from it the outlines of some of his finest 
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female characters: Shirley, Beaumont, and 
Fletcher, also, are indebted to it. 
Defence of Foeney — a reply to objections 
brought against poetiy. 
It is written in a dear, nervous style, (the best 
English prose that had hitherto appcsEured), — 
contains correct reasoning and apt illustrations, 
— and is the earliest specimen of ^ooe^critidsm 
in the language. 
Hifl style is very Euphuistic. 
Sidney was a warm patron of literary men. 

Sir Fulke Oreville, Lord Brooke (1604-1628),— Po«^, 

Dramatist, and Biographer. — Great favourite of Elizabeth, 
— ^intimate friend of Sidney, — under James I. he was made 
a Baron and Privy Councillor, and became, successively, 
Under- Treasurer, and Chancellor of the Exchequer, — 
stabbed by a servant, whom he had rebuked for insolence. 
Chief Works: — 

Poems. — Treatises on fftman Learning, MowircKy, Re- 
ligion, and Wars: — Inquisition (—Enquiry) 
upon Fame and FortUTie, (all posthumous and 
pnilosophical), — deeply reflective and learned ; 
but obscure in style, and awkward in metrical 
treatment. 
Drahas. — Alakam: — Mustapha, — tragedies on classic 

model 
Southey thinks Diyden took Brooke as his model in 
tragedy. 
Frosb. — Life of Sir PhUip Sidney, 

Thomas Lodge (1656-1626),— Poef, Dramatist, Prose 
Romance Writer, and Essayist, — ^A physician. 
Chief Works: — 
Poems. — Miscellaneous, — ten appear in England^s Hdi" 

con. 
Dbamas. — ^Numerous. The best is The Wounds of CivU 
War, lively set forth in the True Tragedies of 
Marius and SyUa. 

His plays show a bold imagination, and great 
skill in delineating character. 
Pross. — Rosolynde: Euphues Oolden Legacie, — a Bo- 
mance, from which Shakespeare obtained tJie 
plot and incidents of As you like it. 
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A Loohing-OUuB for London and England^ a 
defence of the stage af^ainst the PoritajoSy 
'written in conjunction with Greene. 
The ^Helicon' oontains'pieces, mostly amatoiy, by Sid* 
ney, Baleigh, Marlowe, Breton, Lodge, Greene, Shake- 
speare, &c 

Geo. Chapman (1557-1634),— -Dramo^M^ and Trans- 
lator, 
DBAXATia — Comedies, of little value. 
Translation offfomery — ^in fourteen-syllable verse. 

It is more spirited and true to the original 

than any version extant. It abounds in 

beautiful Home]>like compound epithets. 

Tottel's Kiscellany, pub. 1567.— The first collection 

of English poetry by dmerent authors,— Surrey, Wyatt, 

Grimcmd, Sir Francis Bryan, (nephew of Bemers), Viscount 

Kochef ort, and Lord v aux, (Captain of Jersey, under 

H^ VIIL) 

Pbaer (flourished euro, 1568), — Trandator and Original 
Poet. 
Works. — Translation of JEnMd^ Books I.-IX., inclusive. 

Additions to the Mirrourfor Magistrates. 
Thomas Vash (Xbb^lWl)^— Dramatist and Satirical 
Pamphleteer. — ^A Cambridge man of considerable learning 
and parts ; but of dissolute life. 
Chief Works \-^ 

Dbahas. — ^Aided in composition of Summer^s Last WiU 
and Testament, and 

The Isle of Dogs, — a satirical comedy, which 
led to his imprisonment for some time. 
Pbosb. — Satirical and abusivepamphlets, written chiefly 
for casL Gkibriel Harvey, and Martin Max- 

? relate were his favourite butts. 
^ierce Pennilesse his Supplication to the DevU^ 
— a confession of his moral delinquencies. 

Wm. Warner (1568-1809),— Ptwrf.— An attorney. 

Work. — Albion's England, — ^a history, in detached tales, 
of England, from the Deluge to James I. ! — 
written in f ourteen-syllabled lines. 
Supplanted the Mirrour, and was long popular. 
The tales are generally spirited ; but ofteoi im- 
moral in tone. 
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Nicholas Breton (1558-1624),— Poe«. 

Works. — ^Miscellaneous Poems, — some of them included 
in England's Helicon, 

Eobert Greene (1660-1692),— Dmmo^tvf, Adapter of 

TcUes, and Pamphleteer, — ^A Cambridge man, of Nash's 
stamp,— died of a " shoeing-hom " of pickled fish, and 
Bhenish wine, at a debauch. 

Chief Works :~ 

Dbamas. — ^The best, Orlando EuriosOy tragedy ; /ViVzr 
Bacon, comedy ; and Oeorge-a-Oreen, the sub- 
ject being taken from an old EngUsh legend. 

''Succeeds in that florid and gay style 

which Shakespeare frequently gives to 

his princes and courtiers,*' 

Pboss. — Tales, — ^amplified from tiie Italian. 

Pamphlets, — satirical and sketchy, the latter 
frequently describing the low life of London. 
A Oroatsworth of Wit hovght with a Million of 
R^s}entanee, — a touching confession of his own 
sins, and warning to others to avoid them, — 
very popular. 
Both he and Nash spitefully abuse Shakespeare. 

Thos. Watson (1660-1592),— Pae#. 
Works. — ^Beautiful Sonnets, 

Bobert Southwell (1560-1595),— Po6< and Prose 

Writer. — Educated at Douay, — became a Jesuit, and mis- 
sionary in England, — seized for disobeying the law forbid- 
ding Bomanist priests to remaiu in the country,— executed 
after two years imprisonment. 

Chief Works :— 

Poems. — Miscellaneous, — ^possessing a tone of sadness 

and religious resignation, — The Burning Babe 

is the best known. 

His poems display simplicity and elegance of 

sentiment, clearness and purity of language, 

and ease and melody of versification. Se 

much resembles Goldsmith. 
Prose. — The Triumph over Deaths — an elegy and eulogy 

on Lady Sackville. 

Sir John Harrine^n (1561-1612),— Poet, and Trans- 
lator, 
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Chief Works.-— 7Van«?aiion of Ariosto's Orlando Ftirioso. 
Spigrams. 

Arthur Brooke (fl. 1562),— Poetical paraphrast. 

W«rk. — The TrofficaZ History of Romeus and Jidiet, — a 
free metrical paraphrase of Bandello, an Italian 
novel BrooKe's work was the basis of Shake-* 
speare's Romeo and Juliet, 

Sir Alexander Scott (fl. 1662),— Poe^.—" The Scotch 

Anacreon." 

Works. — ^Exquisite amatory Poems. 

Stemhold and Hopkins's Version of the Psalms, 

(the First Metrical Version), was made under Ed. VI. ; 
but not published till 1562. Most of their Psalms are the 
most vu%ar baliios ; but some of them catch the spirit of 
the original, and are, consequently, really sublime. , 

St^:nhold was Groom of the Bobes under Hy. VTII. 
and Ed. VI., and d. 1549. He versifled 51 of the Psalms : 
the rest were paraphrased by Hopkins, Marot, and Whit- 
tingham. 

Geo. Peele (d. 1690),— Poet and Dramatist.— Oxford 
man, — ^Fellow-actor, and shareholder, in Blackf riars, with 
Shakespeare. 
Ckief Works:— 
PoBM. — Old Wives^ Tale, supposed to have given Milton 

the outline of Comus. 
Dbabcas. — Edward L: David and Bethsahe (=Bath- 
sheba) : — Absalom. 

His plays show elegaiit fancy and language, 
and smooth versification. 
His Ed, I, is the first example of the histo- 
rical drama, of which Shakespeare is the 
greatest writer. 
Samnel Daniel (1562-1619), — Po^, Dramatist, and 
Historian, — " The weU-languaged," — ^bom near Taunton, — 
educated at Oxford, — tutor to the celebrated Countess of 
Pembroke, — ^made Master of the Bevels to Elizabeth, — 
Poet-Laureate for a short time ; but dispossessed by Jon- 
son, — spent his last years in farming. 
Works during this Period : — 

Poems. — Musophilus, — ^a defence of Learning, — in the 
form of a dialogue. 
Elegies, Epistles, and Songs. 
DRAMATic-^Masques. 
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His chief Poem, History of the CwH Wars {ue. of the 
Boses), and his great prose work. History of England, do 
not fall within the Period. 

All his works are distinguished by elegance, ease^ and 
exquisite clearness of style ; but are deficient in depth and 
enei^. 

Christopher Marlowe (1563-1693),— Poe^, Dramatist, 

and Translator. — Son of a shoemaker, — a Cambridge man, 
— became actor, (breaking his leg on the stage), and play- 
wright,— -a debauchee, and Atheist, — killed in a tavern 
brawl, with his own dagger, which he had drawn upon a 
serving-man. 

Chief Works : — 

Dbama& — TarnJburlaine, — bombastic; but with many 
powerful passages. 

EaiLstus^ — his finest tragedy, — ^founded on 
the legend of Faust selling himself to Satan. 
It is a grand tragedy: the closing scene, 
where Faust awaits the Evil One, is unsur- 
passed in its powerful depicture of terror 
and agonized remorse. Ooeths acknowledged 
himsdf indebted to this play. 
The Jew of Malta, — ^presents in the sordid, 
cruel, revengeful Barabbas, a highly-finished 
picture of the hated Jew of that and preced- 
mg ages. Barabbas is the prototype of 
Shakespeare's Shylock. 
Edward II,, — ^the most even of his tragedies. 
Lamb says, ''The death-scene of Mariowe's 
King moves pity and terror beyond any 
scene, ancient or modem, with which I am 
acquainted." 

Poems. — ^Miscellaneous. One of the most graceful is, 
*^Come, live with me, and be my love," in 
England^ s Helicon, 

Tbaitslations, — ^from Ovid, Lucian, &c. 

Marlowe is the only really fi;reat dramatist before Shake- 
speare, for whom he preparea the way. 

He possessed origmauty of conception, power of de- 
ting character, and a command of lofty and sonorous 
ige, and would, had he lived longer, have proved, 
ess, a formidable rival of Shakespeare. 
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Joshua Sylvester (1563-1618),— Poe^ and Translatar. 
— ^A merchant, — friend of Bishop Hall. 

Ohief Work. — Trandation of The Divine Weeks and Works 
o/Du BartaSf a contemporary French poet. 

Sylvester was called in his time '' the silver-tongued,'' 
and his translation of ''the divine Du Bartas" was im- 
mensely popular. 

The work is remarkable for the number of compound 
words it contains. It is written in a peculiarly clear and 
charming style, and was a favourite of Milton and Dryden. 

Michael Drayton (1563-1631),— Poe^.— Bom at Ather- 
stone, Warwickshire, of humble parents, — ^became a page, 
— attracted the attention and patronage of the Countess 
of Bedford, and others of the aristocracy, and was thus 
enabled to devote himself to literature^ — ^buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 
Chi«f Works of the Period. — ^Aa Baronet TTor^, — de- 
scribing the chief events of Ed. IL's reign, — 
written in the ei^ht-lined Ariosto stanza. 
England^s Heroical Epistles, — love-epistles, 
represented as written oy celebrated English- 
men to their lady-loves. 
The MvMi^ Elysium^ — ^nine idyls^ or ^ Nym^ 
phcds^ as he calls them. 
Nymphidia, — a charming mock-heroic poem, 
embodying "everything that is most graceful, 
delicate, quaint, and fantastic in ... . fairy 
mythology." 
His ffreat poem, th.ePolyolbionj is out of the Period. 
In Drayton's principal works we see that taste for 
poetical lustory that characterised the time, and was 
evolved into the historical drama. 

Drayton possessed a rich fancy and vigorous style ; but 
in his historical works the subject often proves too matter- 
of-fact for poetic embellishment. 

William Shakespeare (1564-1616), Dramatist, and 

Poet. — ^Born at Stratford-on-Avon, April 23rd (St. George's 
DayX — son, and eldest child, of John Shakespeare, wool- 
oomo«r or glover, (who attained a hiffh municipal position, 
and became High Bailiff of StratS>rd; but afterwards 
sank in the world), and Mary Arden, a lady of good 
family and fair fortune, — educated at the Grammar-school 
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pf his native place,— on leaving school, entered a lawyer's 
office, or, as others say, helped his father in his business, — 
at eighteen married Anne Hathaway, a farmer's daughter, 
eight years older than himself, by whom he had two 
daughters and a son, — went to London when about 
twenty-two, either driven by fear of the vengeance of 
Sir Thomas Lucy, upon whom he had written a lampoon, 
in consequence of the knight's prosecuting him for poach- 
ing in his park, or, as is more likely, fired by the conver- 
sation of iburbage, (the great London actor, who habitually 
visited Stratford, his native place), with a desire to seek 
his fortune on the stage, — became successively actor, (in 
which capacity he was "of good account,") adapter of 
plays, original dramatist, and theatrical manager, owning 
the greater part of Blackfriars Theatre, and part of the 
Globe, — made money, and purchased houses and lands at 
Stratford, which he yearly visited, and whither he finally 
retired in 1612. 

He left no lineal descendants. His son Hanmet died 
aged eleven, — ^his favourite daughter Susanna, married 
Dr. Hall, of Stratford, and left a daughter, who, though 
twice married, had no issue, — his other daughter, Judith, 
married Thomas Quinsy, and had three sons, but they all 
died childless. His wife died in 1623. 

Shakespeare's writings consist of Poems, and 35, 36, or 
37 Dramas, most of which were produced during Eliza- 
beth's reign. 
Works :— 

Poems. — Venu8 and AdoniSy pub. 1593, called by him 
" the first heir of my invention." Probably 
composed at Stratford. Its subject is the 
passion of the Queen of Love for the dis- 
dainful hunter-youth. It is characterized by 
rich fancy, descriptive power, and melody ; 
but its passion is too warmly coloured. 
The Rape of Lucrece (=Lucretia)y 1594, — 
rich in pathos, and moral reflection ; but 
bearing marks of haste. 
The Passionate PUgrim, 1599, is a collection 
of poems, published as Shakespeare's; but 
only two sonnets, and some lines from Lovt^s 
Lahowr Lost are his : the remainder is by 
Marlowe, Baleigh, and Bamfiehk 



Composedprevioualy 
to 1598, Rince they 
are mentioned by 
Meres in his Pat' 
ladis Tamia, pub- 
lished in that year. 
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His SonneU do not belong to this Period, not being 
published till 1609, though some of them must have existed 
before 1598, for Meres, in that year, speaks of his "sugared 
sonnets among his private friends." 

Dramas. — 

1. In order of productioUy as far as can be aacer 
tained. 

Merchant of Venice, 

Midsummer Nighfs Dream^ 

AWs Well that Ends Well 

(originally Xove'a Lahovr TTon), 

Two Gentlemen of Verona^ 

Comedy of Errors^ 

King John, 

It is probable that the Comedy of Errors was his first 
complete, original play, and written 1 586 ; and the Two 
OenUemen of Verona seems to have been the second ; 
Lov^s Lahovr Lost, the third ; and the Taming of the 
Shrew, the fourth. 

Henry VL, Part I., before 1592. 

Taming of the Shrew, acted 1593. 

Henry VL, Part II., before 1594. 

Henry VL, Part III., printed 1595. 

Richard IL, printed 1597. 

Richard LIL, printed 1597. 

Romeo and Juliet, printed 1597. 

Lovers Labour Lost, printed 1598. 

Henry IV., Part I., printed 1598. 

Henry IV., Part IL, printed 1600. 

Henry V,, printed 1600. 

Titus Andronicus, printed 1600. 

Much Ado about lathing, printed 1600. 

As You Like It, entered at Stationers' Hall, 1600, 

Merry Wives of Windsor, printed 1602. 

Handet, printed 1603. 
Meatmrefor Measwre, acted 1604. 
King Lear, acted 1607. 
TroUus and Cressida, acted 1609. 
Perides, printed 1609. 
Macbeth, existed 1610. 
The Tempest, acted 1611. 

p 
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Wintei^B Tate, acted 1611. 

Henry VIIL, acted 1613, though probably of far earlier 
date. 

Cymhdine, Timon of Athens, Jtdvus CcRBwr, Antony and 
Cleopatrd, and Coriolamu were, doubtless, written after 
ShaKespeare's retirement ; but we have no means of ascer- 
taining their dates. 

It is impossible to fix with certainty the dates of the 
competition of the plays, since it was the practice of the 
theatrical companies to preserve a monopoly in the plays 
acted at their houses, by keeping them in MS., and re- 
fusing to allow them to be printed. Thus, only eleven of 
Shakespeare's dramas appeared during his lifetime, and 
these in a very corrupt form, being probably printed from 
pirated copies. 

The great poet's earliest labours were exercised in ar- 
ranging, adapting, and improving already existing plays. 
These efforts are represented by Hy, VL, Hy. VlILy 
PerideSy Titus AndbronicuSy and, in a less degree, in JSy, F., 
King John, and the early cast of Hamlet, 

Many of his dramas Shakespeare produced hastily, 
to meet a stage demand, and then repolished, with an 
evident view to fit them for posthumous criticism. 
Amongst these improved works are Lov^s Lahowr Losty 
Handet, and Romeo and Jvliet, 

2. Classijled accordmg to Subject, with Source 

whence derived : — 
(1). Tragedies : — 

a. Entirely fictional — 

Romeo ana JtUiet, — ^Pa3mter's Palace of Pleasure, trans- 
lated from Boccacio. 

OthdlOy — Cinthio's HecatommitkL 

b. Based on legendary History : — 

Hamlet, — The Chronide of Saxo-Grammaticus, and an 
older Play. 
Einy Lear, — ^Holinshed, and an older Drama. 
Cyml>eline. 

(Tragi-Comedy),— Holinshed, and old French romances. 
Macbethy — Holmshed. 
Titus Andronicusy — An older Play. 
It is doubtful whether Titus be Shakespeare's. 
Troilus afid CireMM^,— Chaucer, and the RecuyeU of 
^'oye. 
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Tifium of Athens J — Pcdcbce of Plecuurey (and Plutarch 
and Lucan). 

(2). Comedies: — 

Midsummer NigMs Dream, — Chaucer's KnigMs Tale, 

Comedy of Errors, — Plautus, — MenoBchmL 

Taming of the Shrew, — Old English Play, of same name. 

Lov^s LcuHiwr Lost, — Probably French. 

Ttoo Gentlemen of Verona, — Spanish and Italian. 

Merchant of Venice, — Oesta Romanorum, and Pecorone. 

AWs Well that Ends Well, — Palace of Pleasure, 

Much Ado about Nothing, — Orlando Furioso, 

As You Like It, — Lodge's Rosalynde, and the Cokes 
Tale of QameLyn. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, — DoubtfuL 

Measure for Measure, — HecatommithL 

Winter's Tale, — Greene's tale, DorOstus and Fawnicu 

Tempest, — Italian. 

Twelfth Night, — ^A novel of Bandello, and Menoechmi. 

Pericles, — Oesta Romanorum. 

(It is doubtful whether Pericles be Shakespeare'&) 

(3). Purely Historieal Playg :~ 
a. Boman — , 

Julius Caesar, — Plutarch's Lives. \ 

Antony and Cleopatra, — do. > Tragedies. 

Coriolanus, — do. ) 

6. English — 

Eiiw John, — ^an older Plav. 

Richard IL, — Fabian, Hall, and Holinshed. 

Henry IV,, Parts L and IL, ) — ^An old Play, The Famous 

Henry V., J Pictures of Henry V. 

Henry VL, Parts L, IL, and IIL, — Several old Plays, 
— The Contention between the famous Houses of York and 
Lancaster being the chief. 

Richard IIL, — An old Play, and Hall, and Holinshed. 

Henry VIIL^ — Hall, Holinshed, and Cavendish's Life 
of Wolsey. 

The Midsummer NighJPs Dream is, probably, the finest 
Comedy ; the Merchant of Venice, the best of the Tragi- 
comedies ; and Macbeth, the grandest Tragedy. 

Hallam says, — ''The name of Shakespeare is the great- 
est in our literature : it is the greatest in all literature." 

BQb distinguishing qualities are creative power,— pro- 
ioond insight into the human mind, — ^just philosophy,-^^ 
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keen observation of the face of Nature and of the actions 
of men, — range of expression, from the loftiest tragic sub- 
limity down to the broadest comic fun, — and the ability 
to clothe his marvellous oonceptions in language generally 
suitable, various, forcible, and beautiful. 

His chief faults are occasional obscurity, and a fondness 
for verbal conceits and puns {yide Gaunt's dying speech in 
Richard IL) 

With regard to Shakespear^s classical attainments, we 
have Jonson's dictum that he knew '* little Latin and less 
Greek." Against this assertion has been urged the fact 
that several of his plays are of classic origin, and that his 
dramas and poems are studded with allusions to ancient 
histoiT and mythology. But this proves nothing, for it is 
well known that he founded his Classical Dramas on 
NoTtKs Translation of PlutarcKs Lives, and all the rest of 
his knowledge of Greek and Latin authors may also have 
been obtained from translations. His acquaintance with 
Latin, however, is proved by the large number of actual 
Latin and Latinized words and phrases to be found in his 
works. We have no such evidence of his being a Greek 
scholar ; but, had he been so, it is certain that he would 
not have introduced that language into his dramas. The 
question then stands thus: — Shakespeare had a good 
knowledge of Latin ; but we do not know whether he was 
acquainted with Greek, though his having remained at a 
noted Grammar school sufficiently long to acquire the one 
language, would lead us to suppose that he could not have 
been ignorant of the other. Jonson's assertion, then, 
appears incorrect, which may be explained partly on the 
ground that he had an inordinate opinion of nis own 
scholarship, and partly on the supposition of a little envy 
towards his giant rival, and a desire to uisplay his o^lrn 
superiority in at least one point. 

The^r«^ edition of ShaJcespear^s collected plays was 
published in 1623, by his friends, Hemings and Condell, 
and is called the First Folio: it contains thirty-five dramas. 
The Second Folio appeared in 1632 : it is very inaccurate. 
The Third Folio was published 1644, and contained seven 
additional plays. The fourth edition dates 1685. 

N,B, — In giving an account of the Plays of Shakespeare 
strictly within this Period^ those produced after 1603 muet 
of course he omitted. 
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Jas. TI. of Scotland {IMMSStS),— Political Writer 
and Poet J Essayist, and Critic 

Works of the Period : — 

PoBM. — Essayes of a Prentice in the Divine Art of Poesie, 
with the Rewlis and Cautelis, (= Cautions), to be purstted 
and avoided. 

Prose. — Basilikon Dorcm,— directions on governmenty 
addressed to his son Henry. 

Henry Constable (1568-1604),— Poef. 

Works : — Diam^, — a volume of exquisite sonnets. 
Spiritual Sonnets. 

Sir Henry Wotton (1568-1639),— Poe^ and Prose 

Writer, — ^Bom at Bocton Hall, Kent, — educated at Win- 
chester and Oxford, — ^Ambassador to Venice under Jas, I., 
— took orders, and died Provost of Eton, — great patron of 
literature. 
Work. — ReliquicB Wottoniana, — posthumous, — contain- 
ing some exquifflte poems, and several prose 
pieces, the best being the 
Elements of Architecture. 

Sir John Dacres (1570-1626),— Po^^ and Law Writer. 
— English barrister, — became Chief Justice of Ireland. 

Works: — 

Poems. — lifosce Teipsv/m, — a philosophical and religious 
poem, ;(>roving the SouFs immortality, — written 
m four-lined heroic stanzas, with alternate 
rhymes. 

Deficient in fancy and passion ; but unsurpassed 
for condensation of thought, and vigour of 
language, while the versification is extremely 
melodious. 

Orchestra, — a poem on the art of dancing, — gay 
and sparkliAg, — written ki a peculiar seven- 
lined stanza, whose perpetual variations of 
rhythm are well suited to the subject. 

Prose. — Reports of Law Cases, (the first published in 
Ireland), with the best preface ever prefixed to 
a law-book. 

Thomas Middleton (1570-1627, )--Dramatist. 

Works. — Dramas, marked by a wild imagination, and 
love of the mysterious and supernaturaL The 
best are 
The Witch, and Women beware Women. 
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John Donne (1573-1631),— Po^^ and Theologian,-' 
Bom in London, of Boman Catholic family, bat embraced 
ProtestantiBm, — educated at Cambridge, — entered the 
Church in middle a^ but rapidly cain^ popularity as a 
preacher, — ^became Dean of St. Paur& 
Works: — 

PoBMS. — Satires (which he was the first to write in 
rhyming couplets) : — Elegies : — Epigrams : — 
Amatory pieces : — and Beli^oos Poems. 
All these are distinguished by learning and 
vigour; but are maired by harsh metres and 
conceits, — he being the most outrageous of the 
'* metaphysical" or ^^ fantastic ** poets. 
Prose. — Sermons. 

Ben Jonson (1674-1637),— Z)rama^, Poety Essayist^ 
and Orammarian, — ^Bom in Westminster, — ^posthumous 
son of a clerg3rman, — entered Westminster School, but was 
taken thence to aid his step-father in his business of brick- 
layer,— disliking the employment, ran away, and served as 
volunteer in the NetherlEuids, — returned to England, and, 
at twenty, married, and turned actor and dramatist, — ^in 
jail for some time for killing in a duel another actor, — and 
affain temporarily imprisonea for reflections, in Eastward^ 
Hoe, on the Scots, which James took personally, — suc- 
ceeded Daniel as Poet-Laureate, — banished from Court in 
bis later years by the influence of Inigo Jones, — died 
amidst struggles with poverty and paralysis, — buried up- 
right in Westminster Abbey, his tombstone bearing only 
the four words, — ^^ O rare Ben Jonson!" 
Chief Works of the Period:^ 

DRAMATia — Comedies.— ^^ Man in His Hwma\ir, 1596. 
It was a failure at first ; but became a suc- 
cess, owing to changes made in it bv the 
advice of Shakespeare, who himself played 
one of the characters. 
Every Man out of His Humour^ 1597. 
Classie Tragedy. — Sefantts. 
In all, he wrote 16 Dramas j most of which 
belong to the next Period. 
Jonson's Comedies are life-like; but the 
majority of his personages are exaggerated 
types of human character, from his fond- 
ness for portraying which he is sometimes 
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called ^ the humorous poet/' tl«. the poet 
who paints men's humours or whims. 
His Classic Tragedies are learned, pompous, 
and stiff. 

Masques, Interludes, and other entertain- 
ments. 
Poma. — Short miscellaneous pieces, — all beautifully 
finracef ul, e,g, " Drink to me ordy with thine 
Eyes/* 
Pboss. — English Orammary — written in the sixteenth 
century, but not published till after his 
death. A fragment only remains of the 
original work. It is founded on the Latin 
accidence; but the examples of its Bules 
are taken from British authors. 
In it he remarks, with regret, that the 
plural termination en of Verbs was rapidly 
tailing into disuse. 
Jonson went on a walking-tour to Scotland in 1619, and 
stayed some time with Drummond, who made notes of 
Ben's sayings and doings, and of his own opinion of him, 
which represents Jonson as intemperate, '' passionately- 
kind and angry, vindictive, but, if answered, at himself.' 

Drummond has been accused of spitef ulness in forming 
this judgment, and of meanness in recording it ; but there 
is no ground for the charge, since the estimate he formed 
was txue, as tried by that of other contemporaries, and 
the notes were not intended for publication ; beyond 
which, he gives Jonson full credit for what excellencies he 



Thomas Dekker (d. 1938%— Dramatist and Prose 
Writer, — A reckless spendthrift. 
Works :— 
Dramas. — 20 in number, — Fortunatus; or^ the Wishing 

Ca/py is the best. 

He displays wit, tenderness, and frequent 

grace. 
Psoss. — The OvlVs Hornbook j — a satirical description 

of "life about town." 
Thomas Garew (d. 1639),— Translator. 
Work. — Translation of Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered^ Books 

I.-Y. More literal, but less spirited, than 

that of Fairfax. 
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Joseph Hall (11174-1666), "the English Seneca,"— Poe«, 
Theologian, and Essai/ist — ^Bishop of Norwich. 
Chief Work of the Period. — Vtrffiaemiarum, (=a harvest of 

rods). — Six Books of Poetic Satires, on the 

follies of society generally, and of literary men 

in particular. 

They are remarkable for lively imagery, wealth 

of illustration, and elegance and vigour of 

language. 

They adso throw great light on the manners of 

the time. 

Bd. Bamfield (b. 1674),— Poe^. 

Works. — Miscellaneous Poems of melodious versification. 
His ^As it fell upon a Bai// which is found in 
England^a Helicon, was formerly included in 
the Passionate FUgrim, and attributed to 
Shakespeare. 

Francis Davison (1676-1618),— Poe^.— Son of Secre- 
tary Davison, — editor of Poetical Rhapsody. 

Works. — Miscellaneous Poems, mostly sonnets, and ver- 
sions of the Psalms, some of them contributed 
to the Rhapsody. 

The Paradise of Dainty Devices, pub. 1676,— a 

Poetical Miscellany. 
Contributors. — LordYaux, (ul Contented Mind^^di-wBidB^ 
Hunnis, Earl of Oxford. 

Edward Fairfax (fl. WM),— Translator. 

Chief Work. — Translation of Tasso's Jerusalem Deliveredy 
— ^very spirited, and true to the original 

John Marston (fl. 1600),— Poe^ and Dramatist. 

Works : — 

PosMS. — The Scourge of ViUainy, — three Books of Ssr 

tires on contemporary follies. Very poor. 
Dramatio. — ^Tragedies, abounding in bombast and 

horrors. 
England's Helicon, pub. 1600,— a Poetical Miscellany, 
edited by Lodge. 
Contributors.— Breton, Bamfield, Sidney, Baleigh, Lodge, 

Marlowe, Greene, &c. 
The Poetical Bhapsody, pub. 1602,— a Poetical Mis- 
cellany, edited by Francis Davison. 
Contribntori. — ^Davison, Baleigh, &c. 
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Alexander Hume (d. 1609),— JPo^^.— Scotch clergynian. 

Works. — Hymns^ or Sacred Songs. 

Thomas Kyd ( 1 \— Dramatist 

Chief Works. — Jeronimo: — and its contiiiaation, The 
Spani^ Tragedy. The theme is bloody 
and horrible ; and contains scenes of the 
highest dramatic power in the exhibition 
of " grief, despair, revenge, and madness." 
Jeronvmo was recast repeatedly, and has 
been attributed, in turns, to nearly every 
dramatist of the age. 

Henry Chettle ( ? ),— Dramatist. 

Works. — 38 Dramas ; only three are extant. The best is 
Patient Orissel^ written with Haughton and 
Dekker. 
Oolding ( 1 ), — Translator, — ^A Scotchman. 
Work. — Translation of Ovid^s Metamorphoses. 
Thomas Heywood ( ? ), — Dramatist. 
Works. — 224 Plays, 23 of which remain. The best are 
The English Traveller :^— and The Lancashire 
Witches. 
Several anonymous dramas of this period have come 
down to us. The principal of these are 

Arden of Feversham ; — The Yorkshire Tragedy ; — The 
Merry Devil of Edmonton. 

Many of these were originally attributed to Shake- 
speare, — a common device of that age to ensure the sale of 
a work. 

HISTOEIANS AND POLITICAL WBITEES. 

Hitherto oar historical literature had remained in the 
infant stage of poetical legend. During this Period, how- 
ever, it developed into the true philosophic narrative, the 
intermediate steps being the Chronicles, in which legends 
are compiled ana admixed with truth, and Biographies and 
Antiquarian works, in which we find *' attention to details 
and the careful examination of facts — the beginning, of 
course, of all accurate history." 

Robert Fabian (14eO-1612X— CAronte^.—Alderman 
and Sheriff of London. 

Work. — The CJoncordancfi of Histories, — a Chronicle of 
English History, from the fabulous Brutus down 
to his own time, with special attention to London^ 
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While preserving the legends of the old metrical Chro- 
niclers, he gives most valuable authentic information con- 
cerning contemporary matters. 

Sir Thos. ITore (1480-1635),— ZT^^onan, Theologian, 
and Romance Writer, — Son of Sir John More, judge of 
the King's Bench, — ^bom in London,— educated at Oxford, 
— enter^ Lincoln's Inn,— elected to Parliament,— chosen 
XJnder-Sheriff of London, — became a friend of Erasmus, 
— bj Wolsey's influence, kniffhted, and made Privy Coun- 
cillor, — ^undertook various pditical missions for Hy. YIIL, 
— ^became, successively, Tre^Unirer of the Exchequer, 
Speaker of the Commons, and Lord Chancellor, (being the 
first layman to hold that office), — in 1632, foreseeing that 
the measures of Henry and the Parliament were tending 
to a breach with Bome, and bein^ a zealous Komanist, 
resigned the Seals, — ^in 1634 imprisoned for refusing to 
take the Oath of Succession, — finsdly arraigned for treason, 
(for refusing to acknowledge Henry's supremacy), before 
the King's Bench, — ^found guilty, condemned, and executed, 
behaving on the scafibld with great intrepidity. 

More was a rare character, — ^pious, afifable, modest, 
learned, of strict integrity, a true Christian, and a model 
husband (to a crabbed wi^e^ and father. 

Works. — Lives of Edward V. and Richard IIL^ — appear- 
ing first in Harding's Chronicle, then in Hall 
and Holinshed. 

They are among the best specimens of idiom- 
atic secular prose, — ^being free from obsolete 
English, pedantry, and vulgarism. They pre- 
sent the earliest attempt to unite narrative with 
original thought and philosophic reflection. 
Devotional and Controversuil Treatises. In 
the latter he abuses his adversaries in the scur- 
rilous style which was the fashion of the age. 
Utopia (from the Greek = no place), in LatiD, 
— a philosophical romance, describing an ideal 
repuolic, where all is perfection, — ^where the 
innabitants work only six hours daily, practise 
every virtue, have no doctors or lawyers, and 
are tolerant in religion (which More himself 
was far from being). 
Edward Hall (1500-1547),— CArontb/er. -Judge in the 
ShenflTs Court, London. 
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Work. — The Vnion of the Two Nolle andlUtutre Famxtiee 
of York and Lancautery—m^mg a History 
of England under the ¥ orki^ Lancas- 
trians, and first twoTudors, — ^verysuperiory 
in reliability, to Fabian's work. 
Hall himself brought his History down to 1532 ; it was 
eontinued to Hy. YIII/s death by Grafton, a printer, who 
also wrote a digest of English Chronicles, while imprisoned 
f orprinting the Proclamation of Lady Jane's accession, 
iitbian and Hall both write in strong, idiomatic English. 

Jo hn Leland (1606-1552), — Antiquaary, — One of Henry 
Vlll.'s chaplains, — obtained Koyal commission to examine 
records, — then travelled throu^out England, making re- 
searches,-— died insane. 
Chief Work. — The Itinerary^ — ^giving an account of the 

places he yisited, and a list of English 

authors. 

It is the original and model of all our 

antiquarian works. 

He wrote also several books in Latin on 

the same subject as the Itinerary^ which 

is in English. 

John Stowe (1521-1606), — Chronicler and ArUiquary. — 
A London tailor, — travelled on foot throughout England, 
mAlring his researches,-— died a licensed beggar. 
Chief Works. — Summary of English CTironidee: — Survey 
of London^ the original of all antiquarian 
works on the City: — Floree Historiarum, 
' or Annals of England^ which appears to 
be an abridgment of a great work, The 
History of England^ never published. 
John Bellenden (d. 1560,)— TVaTu^or.— Lord of Ses- 
sion under Mary of Scots, and a favourite of James Y., 
who made him Archdean of Moray. 
Works. — Translations of Livy^ Books I.-V., (inclusive), 

and of Boece's Latin History of Scotland 
His version of the latter is very free, and contains many 
additions of his own. 
One of the earliest prose-writers of Scotland. 
Lord Bemers (fl. 1630),— Trayw^o^or.— Ambassador,— 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, — and Governor of Calais. 
Chief Works. — Translations of Froissarfs Chronicles, 
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and Arthvr of Little Britain^ a Cliiyalric ro- 
mance. 

The translation of Froissart is " executed with 
all the freshness of an original work." 

Sir Jas. Melvil {1630-1616),— ^wfonan.— Page, and 
Privy-Councillor to Mary of Scots. 
Work. — Memoirs containing the most Remarkable Affairs 

of State, during the reigns of Mary of Scots, 

James VI. of Scotland, and Elizabeth. 

They contain valuable and unique information ; 

but were not discovered, and printed, till 1683. 

BichardHakluyt(1538-1616),—J7i><orian.— Educated 

at Westminster, and Oxford, where he lectured on cosmo- 
granhy, and corresponded with Mercator, — Chaplain to the 
Embassy at Paris. 

Chief Work. — The Principal Navigations and Discoveries 
of the English Nation, made by Sea or over Land^ 
within these last 1600 years^—m 3 vols., — the 
earliest work in the language on maritime dis- 
covery. 

His papers fell, at his death, into the hands of PurchajB, 
who made good use of them. 

Eaphael Holinshed (1536-1580), — CAronic^er.— 
Steward to a Warwickshire gentleman. 

Work. — Chronicles of British History, in which he was 
aided bv Stowe, — ^Wm. Harrison, a clei^man, — 
and Jonn Hooker, brother of Bichard Hooker. 
Prefixed to the work is a most valuable sketch of 
the manners and customs, and state of England, 
in the 16th century. 

Shakespeare made large use of Holinshed. 

Wm. Camden (1651-1623), — Historian and Antiquary. 
— Head-master of Westminster School, — England's great- 
est antiquarian, — spent his spare time in making researches, 
mostly in the Nortn and East. 

Chief Work. — Britannia, — " the great store-house of all 
our antiquarian and topogiaphical know- 
ledge.'' 

Sir Henry Spelman (X^Gi-lWi^—Antiquary. 

Chief Works* — Olossarium Archaiologicum: — History of 
the English Councils^ — both in Latin. 
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ITortb (fl. ViVt)y^Tran$lator. 

Work. — Translation of PlutarcKs Lives, — based on 
Amyot's French version. Shakespeare is deeply 
indebted to this work in his Classic Tragedies. 
Philemon Holland (fl. WM\— Translator. 
Works. — Translations of Livy ; Plutarch's Morals ; and 

Pliny's Natural History, 

These versions are very carefully made, and 

are, (especially the last), "an inexhaustible 

mine of linguistic wealth." 

Sir Robert Cotton (1570-1631),— ^nft^uanan. 

Works. — ^Aided Camden, and wrote some antiquarian 
works of no great value, — ^best known for col- 
lecting the valuable MSS., which, increased by 
his son and grandson, form the celebrated 
Cotton Collection in the British Museum. 
Many of the State Papers in this collection were stolen 
by Cotton. This is shewn by the existence of a pardon 
for embezzling records, granted to him, at his own request, 
by Jaa. I. 

Geo. Cavendifih (d. 1057),— jE^iffomn,— Gentleman- 
Usher to Wolsey. 
Work. — Life of Cardinal Wolsey, — made use of by 

Shakespeare in Hy, VIIL 
John Ledie (d. 1596),— ^zls^orian.— Chronicler of 
Mary of Scots, and Bishop of Boss. 
Work. — History of Scotland, from 1436-1461. 
Sir John Davis (d. 1605), — Historian and Oeographer, 
— Devonshire mai),~:daring navigator, — in a voyage to 
discover N.W. passage gave his name to Davis's Straits, — 
killed by Japanese pirates off Malacca. 
Work. — The World's Hydrograpkical Description, — 
^ving a history of his own voyages, and 
mtended to prove that all lands are habitable, 
and attainable by sea^ and that there is a N.W. 
passage. 

Sir John Hayward (d. 162T),— Historian. 

Work of the Period.— 7!^6 First Part of the Life and 
Reiffn of Henry /F.,— dedicated to Essex: 
it offended Elizabeth, and Haywaxd was 
imprisoned. 
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THEOLOGIAirS AHS BIBLICAL SCEOLAES. 

The Theological works of this Period are largely polem- 
ical, springing from, and representing, two controversies, 
— one between the Protestants and Romanists until the 
establishment of the Bef ormation ; and the other between 
the Episcopalians and Puritans under Elizabeth. 

This era is remarkable for the Translation of the Scrip- 
tures by Tyndale and others. Before Elizabeth's reign, 
100 editions of various versions of the Scriptures had been 
published, and, from her accession till 1603, 85 mors 
editions appeared, 60 of which were impressions of the 
Geneva Bible. 

John Fisher (1459-1635),— TA^oZo^'an. — Bom in 

Yorkshire, — Vice-Chancellor of Canfbs., — Confessor to 
Margaret, Countess of Bichmond, — Bishop of Rochester,-^ 
an aident Papist, — imprisoned, 1534, for refusing to take 
the Oath of Succession acknowledging Henry's divorce and 
the settlement of the crown on Anne Boleyn's issue, and 
for countenancing Elizabeth Barton, — ^while in prison the 
Pope made him a Cardinal, which so enraged Henry, that 
he brought him to trial for refusing to acknowledge 
Henry's supremacy in the Church, — condemned for high 
treason, — and executed. 

Works. — Controversial Treatises, and Sermons. 

Hugh Latimer (1470-1555),— T'Aeo^o^ian.— Native of 
Leicestershire, — ^from a zealous Papist became an ardent 
Protestant, and preached boldly a^nst Bomanist errors, 
before the Reformation, — wrote to My. VIII., urging him 
to allow the people to read the Bible-: Henry was pfeased 
at his boldness and gave him a living, — ^became, by mterest 
of Anne Boleyn and Cromwell, Bi^op of Worcester ; but 
resigned the mitre on the passing of the Six Articles^ — ^was 
imprisoned, release4, and retired into privacy. 

Under Ed. YI. was in great favour, and aided much in 
the work of the Reformation ; but refused to resume his 
episcopal duties. 

When the Marian Persecution broke out, he was im- 
prisoned, and afterwards summoned before a Council at 
Oxford, — tried, with Cranmer and Ridley, — and sentenced 
to be burned. 

He suffered with Ridley, going joyful]y> to the stake, 
and exclaiming, '^Be of good comfort, Master Ridley. 
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Flay the man ! we shall this day light sach a candle, by 
God's grac^ in England, as I trust shall never be put out." 
Works. — Sermons, — ^written in homely, vigorous lan- 
guage, with occasional gleams of quiet 
humour. They did much to spread 
the Beformation amongst the worKing- 



Hiles Coverdale (1487-1568),— •i?i6;i(;a^ Scholar.-^ 

Bom in YorkshireL — educated at Cambs., — became an 
Augustinian friar ; but speedily adopted Reformed tenets, 
—Almoner to Queen Catherine (Parr), — ^made Bishop of 
£xeter under Ed. YL, — deprived and imprisoned under 
Maiy, — released, — went abroad, and adopted Puritan 
views, — ^returned at Elizabeth's accession, — held a London 
living till ejected by the Act of Uniformity ^--^^ in 
extreme poverty. 

Chiflf Works. — Trandation, of the Bible, — ^the first com- 
plete translation into English of the whole 
scriptures, — ^the joint work of Coverdale, 
Tyndale, and Bogers. It was published, 
perhaps at Hamburg, 1535. 

Thos. Cranmer (1490-1556),~TAeoWian and Biblical 
Scholar, — Bom at Aslacton, Notts., — educated at Cam- 
bridge, at Jesus College, of which he became Fellow, — 
riieltering from the sweating-sickness, (which had broken 
out at Cambridge), in the house of Mr. Cressy, of Waltham, 
father of two of his pupils, he made, in re the Divorce, that 
memorable suggestion which introduced him to the notice 
of Hy. YIIL, and proved his stepping-stone to fortune. 

In 1633 he was made Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
pronounced the separation between Henry and Catherine. 

He adopted the Protestant faith, but, like his coadjutor 
Cromwell, made an outward show of conformity to Boman 
Catholicism, while artfully playing upon HemVs resent- 
ment against the Pope, to widen the breach with Bome. 

Under Ed. YL, all necessity for disguise being over, he 
entered ardently into the establishment of Protestantism 
in England ; but all his measures were characterized by 
prudence and moderation. 

To him, chiefly, we owe the Articles, Homilies, and re- 
formed Liturgy. 

When Mary ascended the throne, it was not to be ex- 
pected that the man who had dii^giaced her mother, <mt- 
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raged het religion, and supported Lady Jane Grey, should 
escape : yet, for awhile, Cranmer remained unmolested. 

It being, consequently, reported that he was about to 
return to the Church of Home, and had promised to gratify 
Mary by celebrating Mass in Latin, he published a paper, 
declaring the Mass to be full of blasphemies, and some of 
the Popish rites to be inventions of tne Devil. 

Mary immediately had him arrested, and thrown into 
prison, on a charge of treason in supporting Lady Jane. 

At his trial he pleaded guilty; but was not then exe- 
cuted, Mary having resolved upon a crueller revenge. Her 
scheme, or that of her counsellors, was to humiliate him, 
the leader of the Beformation, to the lowest depths of 
degradation by making him die at the stake, an apostate. 

He was sent from the Tower to Oxford, and brought be- 
fore a court composed of the Bishops of Gloucester, Bristol, 
and London. He here denied the Pope's authority, and 
that of the Court ; but his examiners, instead of proceeding 
to doctifinal points, and at once condenming him, as they 
did immediately afterwards in the cases of Bidley and 
Latimer, remanded him, on pretence of summoning him 
to appear before the Pope. 

Sk&ful agents were now employed to visit him^ and 
ofifer him high office if he would recant. 

Having seen from his prison Bidley and Latimer led to 
execution, his moral courage, always small, was completely 
subdued, and, in a moment of weakness, he subscribed the 
doctrines of the Papal Supremacy, and the Beal Presence. 

The desired end being so far gained, orders were sent 
from Court that he should be made to publish his recanta- 
tion in churoh, and then be executed. 

Accordingly, he was taken to St. Mary's Church, where, 
after a sermon, he was required to publicly announce his 
return to the Bomish communion. 

Having, however, either learned his enemies' treacherous 
desisn, or repenting his weakness, he, to the astonishment 
of sSif re-recanted, bewailing his weakness in allowing the 
fear of death to make him si^ a false declaration, and 
declaring that the hand which had betrayed his heart 
should suffer first. 

Beiuff led to the 'stake amidst the grossest insults, he 
bore all with a serene courage, equal to the occasion. When 
the fire had seized upon the faggots, he deliberately thrust 
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his right hand into the flame, holding it there until 
consumed, and repeatedly exclaiming, — ^ Thia hand hath 
offended." 

The fire then attacked his body, and soon all that was 
left of the mortal part of the great Eeformer, was a hand- 
ful of ashes, and, as some say, his unconsumed heart 

Character, — Mild, unassuming, and amiable; but 
sadly and unpardonably deficient in moral courage and 
Christian charity. His acquiescence in Cromweirs death, 
his persecutions under Ed. YI., and his recantation, are 
foul blots on his character, and it is only his death, that, 
covering him with a halo of heroism, has saved his memory 
from execration. 

Works. — Various Theological Treatises, filling two large 
volumes. 

He was, also, editor of 

The Book of Common Prayer; — ^the first Book 
of Homilies (of which he composed three at 
least) ; — the Articles ofRdigioriy and Cranm^s, 
or the Great Bible, 1539, a revision of Mat- 
thew's Bible, with a preface by Cranmer. 
From this translation the Prayer-Book Version 
of the Psalms is taken. 

John Hooper (1495-1666), — TAeoZoj/iaw.— Bom in 
Somersetshire,— educated at Oxford, — embraced Beformed 
Faith, — ^boldly denounced Popery, and was obliged to spend 
several years on the Continent, where he acquired extreme 
Puritan views, — ^under Ed. VI. was nominated Bishop of 
Gloucester, — ^refused to wear the scarlet portion of his 
robes ; consequently imprisoned in the Fleet ; finally 
agreed to preach before Edward in his full canonicals, on 
condition that he should not be compelled to use them on 
every occasion within his diocese, — suffered martyrdom at 
Gloucester at the commencement of the Marian Persecution. 

Works. — Sermons, and Controversial Treatises. 

Wm. Tyndale {1500-1536),— Biblical Scholar and 
Theologian, — Native of Gloucestershire, — studied at Ox- 
ford ; but driven thence for adopting the Bef ormed Faith, 
— went to Cambridge, where he took his degree, — ^became 
tutor in the family of Sir Jno. Welch, near Bristol, where 
he boldly expressed his opinions, and attacked the Pope 
and monks, &c., — ^informed against, to the Chancellor of 
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the diocese, and received a severe reprimand, — thinking 
himself in danger, took shelter with a friendly merchant 
in London, where he carried on the work of translating 
the Scriptures, — hunted thence, found refuge at Antwerp, 
where he completed his New Testament, — seized, it is said, 
by Hy. VIII. s instigation, at Antwerp, — imprisoned two 
years, — then bunied outside the city. 
^ Chief Works. — Translation of the New Testament^ — ^from 

the Vulgate chiefly. 

The first printed copy of the New Testa- 
ment in English. 

Edition I. was published at Antwerp, 1 526. 
Edition II. „ „ 1534. 

Edition III. „ in England, 1536. 

The first copy of the New Testament 
printed in England. 

He also aided Coverdale and Bogers in the 
translation of the whole Bible, helping 
them, in the Old Testament, in the Penton 
teuch, and Jonah, 

Theological Treatises, — the principal being 
The Wicked Mammon; and 2^he Tiiie 
Obedience of a Christian Man. They are 
fine specimens of vigorous English. 
Nicholas Ridley {l500'ld65),^Theologian.—Bom in 
Northumberland,-— educated at Cambridge, — travelled for 
three years on the Continent, and there gained acquaint- 
ance with the Reformed doctrines, which he aftei-warda 
adopted, — became, successively, Public Orator, Koyal Chap- 
lain, Bishop of Rochester, and Bishop of London, — under 
Ed. VI. took prominent part in promoting the Reformation, 
aided greatly in compiling the Liturgy and the Articles, 
and incited the King to found Christ's, St. Thomas's, and 
St. Bartholomew's Hospitals, — became a marked man, at 
Mary's accession, on account of his concurring in the pro 
clamation of Lady Jane, — ^when the Marian Persecution 
broke out, he was imprisoned, — examined at Oxford by 
the Conmiission that tried Cranmer and Latimer, — and 
sentenced to be burned. He suffered imdauntedly, with 
Latimer. 

Works.— Sermons, and Theological Treaties. 
He held very transcendental views on the subject of the 
Real Presence. 
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Eidley poeseseed the clearest and strongeBt intellect of 
all the English Bef ormers. 

Reginald de la Pole {IWMSSi^j—Controvernal Theo- 
logian, — Second son of the Conntess of Salisbury,— -edu- 
cated at Oxford, — opposed Henry in re the Divorce, and 
driven from Court by the King, — ^for condemning the 
separation of England from Bome, was deprived of his 
preferments, and attainted, — fled to Italy, — well received 
Dy the Pope, and employed in fomenting rebellion in 
England, and hostility to Henry on the Continent, — ^made 
Papal Nuncio, — nominated President of the Council of 
Trent, — ^and offered the Popedom on the death of Paul III., 
• — ^under Mary, returned to England as Papal Legate,-— 
reconciled the country to Rome, — succeeded Cranmer as 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and became Chancellor of both 
Universities,— died the same day as Mary. 

Character. — Benign and humane : though a bigoted 
Romanist he would have no hand in the Marian Perse- 
cution, and protested earnestly against it. 

Work. — De Unitate EcclesioLsticd, — written in condem- 
nation of the separation of England from the 
Bomish Church. 

Richard Cox (1500-1581),— TAeo^o^tan, and Biblical 
Scholar, — Bom in Bucks., — educated at Oxford, — embraced 
Reformed faith,— consequently imprisoned, but released 
byCranmer's influence, — Master of Eton, — tutor to Ed. VI., 
under whom he became, successively, Privy-Councillor, 
King's Almoner, Dean of Westminster, and Chancellor of 
Oxford, — ^under Mary, resided abroad, — Elizabeth made 
him Bishop of Ely. 

Works. — Contributed Gospels, Acts, and Epistle to 

IComans to The Bishop^s Bible, and had share in 

compiling Elizabeth's Liturgy. 

Controversial Treatises. 

Matthew Parker (1504^-1 67 5),— Biblical Scholar, 
Theologian, and Historian, — Born at Norwich, — educated 
at Cambridge,— entered Church, and espoused Reformed 
doctrines, — successively. Chaplain to Anne Bolejm, and 
Hy. VIII., and Master of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, — 
deprived of all preferments by Mary, on the ground of his 
being married, but allowed to live, unmolested, in retire- 
ment, — ^made Archbishop of Canterbury by Elizabeth. 
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Chief Works.->Edited 

1. Several old English historians. 

2. Parkei^a, or The Bishop's Bible, — ^pre- 
pared by 15 translators, mostly bishops, 
under Parker's presidency, — ^pub. 1568. 
De Antiquitaie Britannicce Ecclesiaij — a 
loint-stock production, in which Parker 
had the lion s share. 

John Enox (1606-1672),— T'AeoZo^ian, Historian, and 
Political Writer, — Bom in East Lothian, — rcducated at St. 
Andrew's for the Bomish Church, — at 38 was converted to 
Protestantism, and became its zealous advocate and pio- 
neer, — ^joined the murderers of Beaton, (whose death he 
rejoiced at as favourable to the Reformation), in St. An- 
drew's Castle; he there first assumed the office of Protestant 
minister, — ^the Castle being taken by the French, he, with 
the rest, was taken to France, and sent to the galleys, — 
after 19 months, released by influence of Ed. VI., — came 
to England, — licensed to preach first at Berwick, then at 
Newcastle, — chaplain to Ed. VI., who offered him a Lon- 
don living, which he refused, owing to his dislike to the 
English Liturgy, — on Mary's accession, went to Geneva, 
then to Frankfort, where he waa the leader of the party 
opposed to the Liturgy ; but was, with his party, compelled 
to leave, — returned to Geneva, and soon after to Scotland, 
1555, where his influence became paramount with the 
Lords of the Congregation, and they, by his advice, for- 
mally seceded from the Romish Church, — returned to 
Geneva, — ^finally came back to Scotland, 1559, and com- 
menced that fiery Crusade that ended in the entire over- 
throw of the power of the Pope in Scotland. 

He died worn out by incessant struggles, — at his grave 
Regent Morton exclaimed, "There lies one who never 
feared the face of man." 

Elnox, like Luther, and all other great iconoclasts, was 
a man of stem, unbending will, and ferocious temper. It is 
almost certain that he approved of the execution of heretics. 
His brutal treatment of Mary admits of palliation. 

Chief Works : — 

THEOLoaiGAL. — Booh of Common Order, — a substitute 
for the Liturgy. 

Political. — First Blast of the Trumpet against the 
Monstrous Regimetitf (=nile), o/lTowiew,— 
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writteu against tho Queen-Begent, and 
Mary of Scots. 
Historical. — History oj the Reformation of Religion 

within the Realm oftScotland, 
Dr. Becon (1511-1670), — 2^^%ian. — Cranmei's 
Chaplain. 

Works.— YariouB Theological Treatises, — ^mostly on the 

side of the Keformation. 
John Foxe, " the Maxtyrologist," (1616-1587),— ^Aeo- 
logian, and Historian, — Born at Boston, — educated at 
Oxford, where he gained a fellowship, — expelled for be- 
coming Protestant, — tutor in the Duchess of Bichmond's 
family, to educate the children of the imprisoned Surrey, 
— under Ed. VI., restored to his fellowship, — press-cor- 
rector at Basle, under Mary, — ^received into favour on 
Elizabeth's accession, and might have obtained prefer- 
ment, but refused subscription to the Act of Uniformity^ — 
accepted, however, a prebendal stall at Salisbury, and 
spent his last days in the Duke of Norfolk's family. A 
man of singular gentleness, modesty, honour, and learning. 
Chief Works : — 

Theological. — Various Treatises, — mostly contro- 
versial. 
HiSTOBicAL. — Acts and Monuments of the Church, — 
giving an account of the trovhles wrought 
and practised by Romish prelates, specially 
in this Realm of England, for the last 
500 years, — commonly called, ^^ Fox^s 
Booh of Martyrs!* 

It occupied eleven years in composition, 
and was published, 1563. 
It is a most valuable and unique record 
of our "noble army of martyrs," being 
thoroughly trustworthy. 
The style is simple and clear; but the 
narrative itself is often coarse and repul- 
sive. This, however, is imavoidable from 
the subject. 

It greatly aided the cause of the Refor- 
mation. 

Edmund Orindal (1519-1583),— 7'A^2o.^uzn.— Born 
in Cumberland, — educated at Cambridge, — successively, 
Master of Pembroke Hall, Bishop of London, Bishop o^ 
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York, and Primate, — eequestered for five years, by Eliza- 
beth, for refusing to put down ^^ prophesyings^ i.B, public 
meetings of the clergy for the purpose of examining and 
expounding the Scriptures, — restored to his office, but was 
never a favourite with Elizabeth, being too honest and 
out-spoken for a courtier. He founded St. Bees College. 
Worki. — Various Theological Treatises. 

Assisted Eoxe in his Acta and MonwvvenU^ 

John Jewell (1522-1571),— rAeo^o^zan.— Bom iu 

Devonshire, — educated at Oxford, — adopted the Beformed 

faith, — ^under Ed. VI., became Rector of SimningwelL 

Berks., — ^under Mary, lived on the Continent,— returned 

at Elizabeth's accession, and was made Bishop of Salisbury. 

Chief Works. — Apology for the Church of England, — in 

Latin, — learned, spirited, terse, — is said 

to have aided the Keformation more than 

any other work. 

Defevice of the Apology y — confined to the 
Apology itself. 
Jewell's opponent was a Jesuit, named Harding. 

John Whitgift (1530-1604),— 7%a)?()^an.— Bom in 
Lincolnshire,— educated at Cambridge, — under Elizabeth, 
became, successively, Margaret's Professor of Divinity, 
Master of Pembroke Hall, Master of Trinity, Begius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Queen's Chaplain, Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge, Bishop of Worcester, and, finally, Primate, — 
an intolerant Conformist, he used both pen and power^ 
with effect, affainst the Puritans, putting in force, ana 
creating, penal laws against them, and being the means of 
establishing the Court of High Commission, — took part iu 
Hampton Court Conference. 

Chief Work. — Answer to Cartwright's AdrMyiMon of the 
Parlicunent. 

Thomas Cartwright (1585-1603),— T'A^o^o^n.^ 

Margaret's Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, — expelled 
thence for his Nonconformist principle, — established 
the first regularly-constituted Nonconfoimist Church in 
England, — imprisoned for three years by Court of High 
Commission, — a very learned man. 
ChJMi WnlBL'^Admonition of the Parliament: — Body of 

Divinity: — Commentaries on Frouerbs^ 

and the New TestaanenL 
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Thomas Bilson (1586-1616),— 7%«o?o7ian.—Sncces. 

sively Bishop of Worcester, and Winchester, — ^took promi- 
nent part; in Hampton Court Conference. 

Works. — ^Various Theological Treatises, — ^took part in the 
Translation of the Authorized Version of the 
Scriptures. 

Eobert Brown (1540-1680),— 7%eo?o^ian.— Founder of 
the BrmonisUy the originals of the Independents, — relative 
of Burleigh,— educated at Oxford, — soon became notorious 
for his vehement preaching against the Anglican Church, 
— went to Holland to establish a separate congregation, — 
failed, — returned to England, — ^became rector of a church, 
Northamptonshire, — did not officiate ; but led a lazy life, 
— imprisoned at Northampton for assaulting a constable, 
and there died, — had been imprisoned 30 times ! 

Chief Work. — Treatise of Reformatimi without tarrying 
for any. 

Bichard Hooker (1554-1600),— Ti^fo^tan.— Bom at 

Exeter, — sent, by Bishop Jewell's aid, to Oxford, — ^became 
Fellow of Corpus Christi, — ^tutor to son of Bishop Sandys, 
and to Cranmer's grand-nephew, — married Joan Church- 
man, a shrew, — ^appointed Master of the Temple, where he 
came into collision with Travers, the Afternoon Lecturer, 
a divine of the Genevan school, — Whitgift suspended 
Travers ; but Hooker resigned his office, to retire into the 
country for the composition of his great work, — received, 
first, the living of Boscomb, Wilts., and then that of 
Bishop's Bourne, Kent, in the enjoyment of which small 
preferment he died. 

Works. — On the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, — ^in eight 
books; four were published 1594, — the fifth, 
1597,— the last three,.1647. 
The object of the work is "to investigate and 
define the fundamental laws upon which is 
founded the right of the Church to the obedi- 
ence of its members, and the duty of the 
members to pay obedience to the Church." 
At the same time he has given us a masterly 
" ethical disquisition on law in general." 
With regard to Church polity, he holds that no 
indispensable system is laid down in Scripture, 
— ^that, consequently, various forms of Church 
government and ritual are lawful, — that the 
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ceremonies of various churclies are lawful, and 
that no one religious communion can claim to 
possess the only Scriptural form. 
Sermons, — the best oeing those on JuatificcUion 
hy Faithy and PerpetuUy of Faith in Ood*8 
Elect. 
Hooker's Polity is one of the grandest monuments of 
English prose. It is marked by close reasoning, massive 
scholarship, gorgeous imagery, loftiness of diction, and 
melody of language ; but his sentences are often tediously 
long and involved. 

Books VL, VII., and VIII., in their present form, are 
not entirely Hooker's work. He doubtless left these 
three Books in a completed state; but the perfect MS. 
mysteriously disappeared. His widow declared to Whit- 
gift that the Rev. Mr. Charke, Hooker's son-in-law, and 
another clergyman, having obtained leave from her to 
inspect her husband's papers, "burned and tore many of 
them, assuring her that they were writings not fit to be 
seen." Probably the last part of the Polity thus suffered. 
The rough draft, however, of these three Books was 
found, and shaped into its present form by Dr. Joha 
Spencer, Hooker's intimate friend, and who knew per- 
fectly the intentions of the author. 

John Rogers (d. lbb6\-'BiUical ^cAo?ar.— Educated 
at Cambridge, — became Chaplain to the English factory 
at Antwerp, — under Ed. VI., became Prebend of St. Paul's, 
— the " Protomartyr " of the Marian Persecution. 

Works. — Assisted Tyndale and Coverdale in translating 
the whole Bible, — edited Matthevfs Bible, pub. 
1537, — is merely a second edition of Cover- 
dale's Bible; but contains marginal notes on 
the corruptions of Popery. 

Versions of the bible, (not hitherto mentioned). 

Tavemer's Bible, — pub. 1539, — a nearly new translation, 
by Tavemer, a London scholar. 

The Geneva Bible,— published in Mary's reign, — based on 
Tyndale and Coverdale's Version, — made at 
Geneva by Gilby, and Sampson (Prebend of 
St. Paul's), and Whittingham, (Fellow of Ox- 
ford, and brother-in-law of Csdvin). 
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UnSCELLAlTEOTrS WSITEBS. 

Wnu Cazton (1410-1491),— ^ran^^o/or and Original 
Author, — ^Bom in Kent, — apprenticed tp a London mercer, 
— settled in the Netherlanos as agent, — ^became Gk)vernor 
of the Merchant Adventurers Company, — entered suite of 
Margaret of Burgundy, — in Flanders learned the art of 
minting, and began to practise it, — 1476 set up the first 
English press in Westminster Abbey, and in 1477 pub- 
lished Dictes and Noble Saunas of the Fhyloaopkers, the 
first book published in England. 

He translated, or wrote, and printed over 60 works. 

Chief Works of this Fenod.— T^Ae Booke of Taylles of 
Armes, trauslated from Latin. 
Oolden Legende, 

The Booke of EneydoSy — a c()mpilation from the 
French. 

Caxton's style is clear and good ; but, in consequence of 
his living abroad, stuffed with French words and phrases. 

John Golet (1466-1619), — Orammoarian, — Oxford man, 
— studied on Continent, — Dean of St. Paul's, — ^friend of 
Erasmus, and other learned men,— did much for classic 
literature in England. 

Chief Work. — Latin Orammar^ — ^the best yet published. 

Sir John Cheke (1614-1567),— ^mw«?a^or and Pam- 
phleteer, — Professor of Greek at Cambridge, — tutor to 
JEd. VI.,— did much to quicken the study ot Greek, — an 
ardent advocate for a pure Saxon style of writing English. 

Chief Works. — Translation of St, Matthew: — The Hurt of 
Sedition^ — ^a political Pamphlet. 

Boger Ascham (1615-1568).— A fine classic, who 

showed his knowledge of Latin and Greek by 'Hransf er- 
ring the firmness and precision of aucient writers to his 
own tongue," — University Orator at Cambridge, — ^tutor to 
Lady Jane and to Elizabeth, who made him her Latin 
Secretary, and greatly bewailed his loss. 
Work. — The Schoolmaster^ (posthumous), — containing 
sound views on education, particularly on the 
study of language. 

The work condemns the severity of that age, 
aud was undertaken in consequence of a conver- 
sation at a dinner given by Burleigh. Cecil 
told his guests that several Etonians had run 
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away in consequence of their master's harsh 
discipline : opinions were divided as to the 
advisability of flogging. Ascham spoke warmly 
against it, and was, afterwards, induced by 
Sackville to record his sentiments on the subject 
of education, which formed the above treatise. 
Toxophilus, — an argument in favour of study- 
ing tne use of the bow. 
His works are in pure, strong English. 

Sir Thcw. Elyot (fl. 1580) Eminent physician,— em- 
ployed by Hy. VIII. on embassies. 
Works.— ^Ae Castle of Health, — containing wise rules 

for diet and exercise. 

The Oovemor, — a Treatise on Education, — 

opposed to severity. 

English and Latin Dictionary, the earliest in 

England. 

Sir Christoplier Hatton ( d. 1591),— «7t£m^.--Bom 
in Northamptonshire, — educated at Oxford, — studied law 
in the Inner Temple, — resigned the bar for the Court, his 
elegant dancing havinggained Elizabeth's favour, — ^made 
Lord Chancellor, and K.G., in 1587, — ^though deficient in 
legal knowledge, filled his office with credit, owing to his 
keen and solid intellect, and conscientious toil. 

He displayed great lenity to the PapistG^ and was a 
bitter enemy of the Puritans. 

After being for many years Elizabeth's chief favourite, 
his star waned, and it is said that he died broken-hearted, 
in consequence of the Queen demanding of him a debt, 
which he could not pay. 

Work. — A Treatise concerning StattUes, 

Sir Wm. Cecil, Lord Burleigh (1520-1598),— l/bro^M^. 

— Bom in Lincolnshire, — son of Master of the Bobes to 
Hy. VIIL, — educated at Cambridge, — studied law at 
Gray's Inn, — entered Henry's service. 

Under Ed. YL became Master of Bequests, and Secre- 
tary of State. 

He avoided, by his consummate prudence, beinff drawn 
into the movement in favour of Laoy Jane, and, though a 
Protestant, and opposing in the Commons the Koman 
Catholic measures mtroduced under Marjr, escaped perse- 
cution, though deprived of office. 
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He was Elizabeth's guide during the tr3ring period of 
her sister's reign, and, on her accession, was restored to the 
Secretaryship. 

In 1572 he was created Lord Burleigh, and made Lord 
High Treasurer. 

Character, — Sagacious, cautious, and a perfect master 
of the art of intriguing diplomacy. His policy was, on the 
whole, sound, consistent, and well-matured. To his wise 
guidance Elizabeth owed much of the security and pro- 
sperity of her reign. 

Work. — Precepts^ or Directions for the well-Ordering and 
Carriage of a Man^s Life^ — addressed to his son 
Bobert 

Albericus Gentilis (1549-1611),-— ./ttmf.— Native of 

Italy, whence he was driven for his Protestantism, — Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law at Oxford. 

Work. — On the Laws of War and Peace^ — ^the earliest 
treatise on the subject. 

Thomas Wylson (d. 1581),-— Translator and Critic,^ 
A Cambridge man. 

Works. — Translation of the Orations of Demosthenes, — 
executed at Elizabeth's request. 
System of Rhetoric and LogiCy — severely criti- 
cising Euphuism, and over-classicality of style. 

Sir Ed. Coke (1562-1632)r-./Mm^.-~Bom id Norfolk, 
— educated at Cambridge, — entered Inner Temple,— 
called to Bar, and rapidly rose, — became Solicitor-General, 
Header of the Inner Temple, M.P., and Attorney-General, 
taking part in most of the public trials for sedition and 
treason, and abusing and brow-beating his opponents, 
{e.g, Raleigh, Essex, and Bacon),— after the Gunpowder 
Plot, became Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and then 
of King's Bench, — disgraced, — i-estored, — again disgraced, 
and imprisoned, — sat m Charles I.'s first and second Par- 
liaments, and took leading part in drawing up the BiU of 
Rights, — spent his last three jears in retirement, — most 
unfortunate and unhappy in his second marriage with the 
widow of Sir Wm. Hatton, daughter of Burleigh. He 
wedded her for connection and wealth, — they were more 
than once separated, and died apart. He forced his 
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daughter into a wretched union with Sir John Villiers, 
elder brother of Buckingham. These domestic troubles 
arose from his desire to play the magistrate in his own 
home. He was " a mere lawyer/' with no appreciation of 
literature. 

Woila,— Law Reports: — Ftrstj Second, Third, and Fourth 
Institutes (the first being termed Coke upon 
Littleton) : — ^Treatises on Coj^holds and Fines, 

Plorio (fl. \mS),— Translator, 
Work. — Translation of Montaigne, 

Francis Bacon, Viscount St Albans, (1561-1626),— 

Philosopher, Historian, Essayist, and Jurist,— ^om in Lon- 
don, — son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Elizabeth's Lord Keeper, 
and nephew of Cecil, Lord Burleigh, — educated at Cam- 
bridge, where he conceived the utmost contempt for Aris- 
totle's philosophy as being unfruitful of practical results, — 
travelled, — returned, and studied law, — entered Parlia- 
ment and became a popular speaker, — ^was kept from pre- 
ferment, under Elizabeth, owing to the adverse influence 
of the Cecils, who professed to believe that he was too 
much of the student and theorist to be useful in office, — 
at James's accession rose rapidly, — married an Alderman's 
daughter, with a fortune, — ^and became, successively, Soli- 
citor-General, Attorney -General, Lord Chancellor and 
Baron Verulam, and "Viscount St. Albans, —held the Chan- 
cellorship about three years, and, then, in 1621, was im- 
peached, chiefly through the influence of his rival Coke, 
for allowing Buckingham to influence his decisions, and 
for receiving bribes, — pleaded guilty to 23 charges, — ^was 
degraded, debarred from ever again holding any crown 
office, fined ^£40,000, and sentenced to imprisonment 
during James's pleasure. James remitted the fine and 
imprisonment at once, and, shortly before Bacon's death, 
withdrew the prohibition from holding office. The Ex- 
Chancellor spent his last years in literary and scientitio 
pursuits, and died in consequence of a fever resulting 
from his stuffing a fowl with snow to discover whether 
that substance would prove an equally effectual preserva- 
tive with salt. 

Works of this Period: — Essays, or Counsels Civil and 
JlorcUf — ten published in 1597, — ^more added 
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in 1612, — ^the fiual edition, containing 58, 

appearing 1625. 

They are ungraceful and broken in style; 

but are unsurpassed for condensed leamingi 

wisdom, and wit. 
Bacon's English style is marked by a marvellous com- 
bination of profound thought, brilliant fancy, (always, 
however, subordinate to his judgment), and condensation. 

Maxims and Elements of the Common Law 

(posthumous). 
All his other productions are out of the Period. 

Sir Henry Savile ( 1 ),—7Va7w?a^or.— One of the most 
learned Englishmen of Elizabeth's reign. 
Work. — Translation of part of TacitiLs, with Notes. 

Webbe ( 1 ),— Critic, 

Work. — A Discourse of English Poetry, — discusses the 

adaptibility of Latin metres to English 

poetry. 

Geo. Puttenham ( 1 ),— Oi^uj. 

Work. — The Art of English Poetry,— considered by Hal- 
lam to be the first harmonious prose. 
Puttenham mentions Sidney, Spenser, Ba- 
leigh, and Gascoigne in high terms. 
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PKINCIPAL ATJTHOES, IN CHEONOLOGICAL 

ORDER, 

{According to Date of Birth). 



Dramatists. 



BaU. 

Heywood, J. 
Sackville. 
UdalV 


Nash. 
Greene. 
Marlowe. 
Shakespeare. 

Poets. 


Middleton. 
Peele. 
Jonson. 
Ma-rston. 


Dunbar. 

Douglas. 

Buchanan. 

Surrey. 

Tusser. 

Sackville. 


"Raleigh. 

Spenser. 

Sidney. 

SouthwelL 

Daniel. 

Marlowe. 


Drayton. 

Shakespeare. 

Davies. 

Donne. 

Jonson. 

Ha.ll. 


Gascoigne. 


Historians. 




Fabian. 

More. 

Hall. 


Stowe. 

Hakluyt. 

Holinshed. 


Camden. 
B-aleigh. 
Cavendish. 


Foxe. 

ThMogians and Biblical Scholars. 


Fisher. 

Latimer. 

Coverdale. 

Cranmer. 

Tyndale. 


Bid ley. 

Pole. 

Parker. 

Knox. 

Foxe. 

Miscellaneous. 


GrindaL 

Jewell. 

Cartwright. 

Donne. 

Hooker. 


More. 

Cheke. 

Ascham. 


Elyot. 

North. 

Holland. 


Bacon. 

Wotton. 

Jonson. 




THE END. 
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Philips Comprehensive School Atlas 

Of Ancient and Modem Geography, comprising Thirty-seven 
Modem and Seven Ancient Maps, constructed from the latest 
and best authorities. The Maps carefully printed in colors. 
Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Accompanied bv a Con- 
sulting Index, care^lly compiled. New and improvea editioxu 
Impenal 8vo. , strongly half-bound, los. 6d. 



Philips^ Select School Atlas, 

Comprising Twenty-four authentic Maps of the Principal Countries 
of the World. The Maps carefully printed in colors. Edited 
by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. With a copious Consulting 
Index. Imperial 8vo., new and cheaper edition, strongly 

bound in cloth, 5s. 

- • 

Philips^ Introductory School Atlas^ 

Comprising Eighteen Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, 
clearly engraved, and carefully printed in colors. Edited by 
W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Accompanied by a Consulting Index. 
New and dieaper edition. Imperial 8vo., bound in cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

Philips* Atlas for Beginners^ 

Comprising Thirty-two Maps of the Principal Countries of the 
World, constmcted from the best authorities, and engraved in 
the best style. New and enlarged edition, with a valuable 
Consulting Index, on a new plan. Edited by W. Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. The Maps beautimlly printed in colors. Crown 
quarto, strongly bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Hits favourite Atlas, which is in use in most of the Principal Schools in Oreal 
Britain and the.CoIonies, contains all the Haps that are required by a Junior 
Class of LeamerS) and may be used conlointly with any Elementary Book on 
Ctoography. It is, however, more especially derigned as a Companion to Hugrhes's 
"Efementivry Class-Book of Modem Geography," every name contained in 
wliioh work will be found in the Haps comprising this Atlas. 
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Philips* Student* s Atlas, 

Comprising Thirty-six authentic Maps of the Principal Countries 
of the World. The Maps carefully printed in colors. Edited 
by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. With a copious Consulting 
Index. Imperisd 8vo., strongly bound in doth, 7s. 6d. 

Hughes* s Training School Atlas. 

A Series of Maps illustrating the Physical Geography of the Great 

Divisions of the Globe. The Maps carefully printed in colors. 

New and enlarged, edition. By William Hughes, F.R.G.S., 

author of a ** Class-Book of Physical Geography," &c., &c 

Medium folio, cloth, lettered, 15s. 

The Training-School Atlas is a work altogether distinct In character from any 
of those previously described. It consists of a series of Maps ^sixteen in 
number) designed to illustrate, on a scale of large size, and in a strictly clear 
and methodical manner, the leading features in the Physical Creography— 1st, 
of the World at large ; 2ndly, of the Great Divisions of the Globe (Europe, &c.): 
8rdly. <A the British Islands ; and lastly, of the Holy Land. The politiou 
Divisions of the earth at the present time are embodied upon the information 
thus afforded, but in such a mauner as not to interfere with its clear and 
distinct exposition. 

Philips* School Atlas of Physical Geography. 

Comprising a Series of Maps and Diagrams illustrating the Natural 

Futures, Climates, Various Productions, and Chief Natural 

Phenomena of the Globe. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 

Imperial 8vo., strongly bound in cloth, los. 6d. 

*,* This Atlas is intended as a companion volume to Hughes's '* Glass-Book 
of Physical Geography." 

Philips* Physical Atlas for Beginners, 

Comprising Twelve Maps, constructed by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S., 

and adapted for use in Elementary Classes. The Maps very 

clearly engraved, and beautifully printed in colors. New and 

cheaper edition. Crown quarto, stiff cover, is. ; cloth, 

lettered, is. 6d. 

%* This Atlas is intended to accompany " Philips* Elementary Class-Book of 
Physical Geography.*' 

Philips* School Atlas of Classical Geography. 

A Series of Eighteen Maps, constructed by William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S., and engraved in the first style of the art. The 
Maps printed in colors. A carefully compiled Consulting 
Index accompanies the work, in which is given the modern as 
well as tl\e ancient names of places. Medium quarto, bound 
in cloth, 5s. 
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Philips^ Handy Atlas of General Geography^ 

Containing Twenty-four Maps, with a Consulting Index. Edited 
by "William Hughes, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo., strongly bound 
in cloth, 2S. 6d. 

Philips' First School Atlas. 

New and enlarged edition, containing Twenty-four Maps, full 
colored. Crown quarto, in stiff cover, is. ; cloth lettered, 
IS. 6d. 



Philips' Initiatory Atlas for Young Learners^ 

Containing Twelve Maps, constructed from the best authorities. 
Imperial i6mo., neat cover, 3d. ; with the Maps colored, 6d. ; 
cloth limp, 8d. ; strongly bound in cloth, is. 



Philips' Atlas of the British Empire 
throughout the World. 

A Series of Sixteen Maps, with explanatory and statistical Notes, 
by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. Imperial 8vo., bound in 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Philips' School A tlas of Scripture Geography. 

A Series of Twelve Maps, constructed by William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S., and engraved in the best style. The Maps care- 
fully printed in colors. New and cheaper edition. Crown 
4to., in stiff cover, is. ; cloth, lettered, is. 6d. ; with a valuable 
and Consulting Index, and strongly bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Philips' Smaller Scripture Atlas. 

Containing Twelve Maps, constructed by William Hughes, F.R.G. S. 
The Maps beautifully printed in colors. Imperial l6mo., 
illustrated cover, 6d. ; cloth, lettered, is. 



Philips' School Atlas of Australia^ 

Comprising Maps of the separate Colonies, including a General 
Map of Australia, and Maps of New Zealand and Tasmania, 
constructed and engraved by John Bar-tholomew, F.R.G.S. 
The Maps carefully printed in colors. Crown quarto, boimd 
in cloth, 2s. 
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Philips School A Has of New Zealand. 

Comprising Eleven Maps, constructed by William Hughes, F. R. G.S. 
The Maps carefully printed in colors. Crown quarto, bound 
in cloth, 2S. 



Philips Preparatory Atlas ^ 

Containing Sixteen Maps, full colored. Crown quarto, in neat 
cover, 6d. 

Philips^ Preparatory Outline Atlas, 

Sixteen Maps. Crown quarto, printed on fine cream-wove paper, 
in neat cover, 6d. 

Philips Preparatory Atlas of Blank 

Projections. 

Sixteen Maps. Crown quarto, printed on fine cream-wove paper, 
in neat cover, 6d. 

Philips^ Elementary Atlas for Young 

Learners. 

Sixteen Maps, fiill colored. Small quarto, in neat cover, 6d. 



Philips* Elementary Outline Atlas. 

Sixteen Maps. Small quarto, printed on fine cream-wove paper, 
in neat cover, 6d. 



Philips^ Atlas of Outline Maps. 

For the use of Schools and for Private Tuition. Printed on fine 
Drawing Paper, Size — n inches by 13 inches. Three Series, 
each containing Thirteen Maps, stitched in a neat cover, 3s. 

Philips^ Atlas of Blank Projections. 

With the Lines of Latitude and Longitude, intended for the use of 
Students learning to construct Maps. Printed on fine Drawing 
Paper. Size — 11 inches by 13 inches. Three Series, each 
containing Thirteen Maps, stitched in a neat cover, 3s. 
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Hughes's Atlas of Outline Maps. 

Wi£h the Physical Features clearly and accurately delineated; 
consisting of Eastern Hemisphere — Western Hemisphere-^ 
Europe — Asia — Africa — North America — South America-^ 
Australia — ^The British Islands — England and Wales — Scot- 
land — Ireland — France — Spain — Germany — Italy — Greece- 
India — Palestine. Size — 21 inches by 17 in^es. Medium 
folio, bound in doth, 7s. 6d. 

Hughes's Atlas of Blank Projections. 

Containing the same Maps as in the " Outline Atlas," and corre- 
sponding in size and scal^ Size — 21 inches by 17 indiesr 
Medium folio, bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 



Philips' Imperial Outline Atlas, 

Size — II inches by 13 inches. Printed on Drawing Paper. Two 
Series, eadi containing Twelve Maps, stitched in neat cover, isl 

Philips' Imperial Atlas of Blank Projections, 

Size — II inches by 13 inches. Printed on Drawing Paper. Two 
Series, each containing Twelve Maps, stitched in neat cover, is. 



Philips' Outline Atlas for Beginners. 

Being Outlines of the Maps in Philips' "Atlas for Beginners." 
Size — 10 inches by 8 inches. Printed on fine Drawing Paper. 
Two Series, each containing Twelve Maps, Demy quarto, 
stitched in neat cover, is. 

Philips' Atlas of Blank Projections for 

Beginners. 

Uniform in size and scale with the ''Outline Atlas." Size — 10 
inches by 8 inches. Printed on fine Drawing Paper. Two 
Series, each containing Twelve Maps, Demy quarto, stitched 
in neat cover, is. . 

Philips' Outline Atlas. 

For Students Preparing for the Oxford or Cambridge Local Ex- 
aminations. In neat cover. Junior Classes, is. 6d.; for 
Senior Classes, 2s. 
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Philipi Series of Large School-room Maps^ 

With the Physical Features boldly and distinctly delineated, an4 
the Political Boundaries carefully colore4. Size — 5 feet 8 
inches by 4 feet 6 inches. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 
Constructeid by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 



LIST OF THI MAPt. 



The World in Hemispheres 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

North Americii 

South America 

Australia and New Zealand 

New South Wales 



England and Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland 
Palestine 

India 

PriM 21t. M/dk, 
The World, on Mercator't 

Projection 
The British Islands 
New 2^1and 



The Publishen were led to undertake this Series from a conviction of the 
Inadequacy of anj similar Maps, previously issued, to represent fairly the 
Geographical knowledge of the present day, and their consequent failure to 
lupply the wants of the educational community. 

A really good Map is a geographical document of the highett value. Its 

Jualities as such cannot be too forcibly impressed on the mind of Teacher and 
earner alike. It must be looked on, not as a mere thing of lines and colors, 
but as the embodiment of vital truths, affecting the condition of mankind in all 
ages. And it is only a really good Map — one in which the great features of 
natural Geography are brought prominently into view— that can lustly be 10 
regarded. The truths that are taught by the aid of such a Map, pointed out to 
the comprehension of the learner as embodied within it, and to be educed 
thence by diligent and appreciative study, will remain in after life as landmarks 
In the record of mental progress. 

The Publishers of the present Series are content to rest their claims to notice 
Upon their merits alone, and they confidently invite the inspection of teachers 
and all persons interested in education, who desire to possess a set of re«Uly 
good Mape, 



Philips* Smaller Series of School-room Maps, 

Sire — 3 feet hy 2 feet 6 inches. Mounted on rollers and varnished, 
each 7s. od. 



LIST OF THK MAPS. 



Australia 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Palestine 

Wanderings of the Israelites 

of the large series, constructed by Willian 
Hughes, F.R.O.S., and are designed for use in Private Schools and Families. 
They are clearly and distinctly engraved, and embody an amount of information 
not to Im had in any similar series of Maps. 



Eastern Hemisphere 

Western Hemisphere 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

North America 

South America 
The above are reductions 




Philips^ Popular Sixpenny Maps. 

New Series. Size — Full Sheet Imperial, 22 inches by 27 inches ; 
engraved in the best style, and embracing all the recent Geo- 
graphical Diaooveriea. Beantifiilly printed in colors. On sheets, 
6d. ; Folded, in neat cover, 6d. 

Utt oC fh« New Series of Sixpenny Hape :— 



10 Spain and Portugal. 

11 Switserland. 

12 Italy. 

18 Turkey in Europe. 
14 Austria. 
16 Prusaia. 

16 Asia. 

17 Palestine. 

18 India. 



19 Australia. 
80 New Zealand. 

21 Africa. 

22 North Ameriea. 

23 Canada. Nova Sootla, 
'New Brunswiok, &o. 

M United States. 
26 West Indies. 
26 South America. 



Tlie World, on Merca- 

tor's Projection. 
Eastern Hemis^Mnb 
Western ditta 
Europe. 
British Islea. 
England. 
Scotland. 

8 Ireland. 

9 France^inDepartmenta 

The gnreat advance made in Oe(^;raphical knowledge during the past few yean, 
and the increasing demand for rrally good Maps at a low prioe^ has induced the 
publishers, at a huve outlay, to engrave Nkw Platks, from Oriouval DkAWiMos, 
constructed from the host authorities, so as to produce a Saans or Haps of the 
principal countries of the world, which may worthily represent the Geographical 
knowledge of the age. 

The present is the first instance of OatoraAL Haps being published at so low 
a price, and the publishers can onlv hope to be reimbursed their heavy outlay 
by a largely increased demand, which thev confidently anticipate from the 
success of their former efforts in the same curection. 



Philips' New Series of Educational Maps. 

Imperial qnarto, engraved in the best style from Original Drawin|;s, 
and embodying an amount of information not hitherto obtain- 
able in any similar Series of Maps. Plain Maps, on sheets, id. ; 
in neat cover, id. ; Colored Maps, on sheets, 2d. ; in neat 
cover, 2d. 

List of the New Series of Id. and 2d. Hape s^ 



1 Western Hemisphere^ 

2 Eastern Hemisphere. 
8 Europe. 

4 British Isles. 

8 England and Wales. 

• Scotland. 

7 Ireland. 

8 France,inDqpaitaMDtB 

9 Prussia. 

10 Russia. 

11 Germany. 

12 Austria. 

18 Spain and PortugaL 



14 Italy. 

16 Turkey in Europe, ft OreeM. 

16 Asia. 

17 India. 

18 Australia. 

19 New Zealand. 

20 Africa. 

21 North Ameriea. 

22 United Stotes. 
28 Canada. 

24 West Indiet. 
96 South Amwica. 
26 Palestine. 



%* OntUnM or Blank Froieeiions of any of the abovtf Haps, may 1M had, 

price Id. each. 
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Philipi Cabinet Series of Educational Maps^ 

Edited by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. Size — ^Xmperial quarto. 

LIST OP THB MAPS. 



TI 



MODERN MAPS. 

PviM It. eae&. 

1 ft 8 Eastern and Western Hemi- 
spheres — ^Double Map 
8 World, on Mercator's Projection- 
Double Map 
7*England and Wales— Double M^> 
10*Frano»— Double Map 
t9 United Stotes— Double Map 



4 British Empire, at One View 
6 Europe— General Map 

6 The British Islands— (Political) 

7 England and Wales 

8 Scotland 

9 Ireland 

10 France, in ProTlnees 

11 France in Departments 

12 Belgium 
18 Holland 

14 Prussia 

15 The former Kingdom of Poland 

16 Sweden and Norway 

17 Denmark 

18 Russia in Europe 

19 Minor States of Germsnj 

20 Austrian Empire 

21 Switzerland 
%* Outlines or Blank Projections of any of the above Maps noay be had, 

fninted on dnwing paper, price 8d. each, (except the Double Biaps, which are 
charged 6d. each) ; they are well adapted for pupils preparing for the Oxford or 
Cuabridge Middle-Class Examinations. 

Philips Series of Maps for Beginners, 

Crown quarto, carefully printed in colors. On sheet, or folded in 
neat cover, each id. 

UST OF THS MAPS. 



22 Spain and Portugal 

23 Italy 

24 Turkey in Europe, and Greece 

25 Asia— General Map 

26 Turkey in Asia 

87 Russia in Asia, and Transcaucasia 

28 Persia, with Afghanistan, &c. 

29 India 

80 The Empires of China and Japan 

81 Australia and New Zealand 

82 New South Wales, Victoria, te. 

83 East Indian Archipelago 

84 New Zealand 

85 Africa— General Map 

86 Egypt, Arabia Petnsa, &c. 
87. Northern and Southern Africa - 

88 North America 

89 United States 

40 Canada 

41 Mexico and Yucatan 

42 West Indies, and Central Amsriea 
48 South America 

ANCIENT MAPS. 
Pri» 6d. twdk, 

44 Palestine 

45 World, as known to the Andents 

46 Roman Empire— Western half 

47 Roman Empire— Eastern half 

48 Greece, and the Isles of the .^gisaii 



1 The World, in Hemisphetes 

2 Europe 
8 England 

4 Scotland 

5 Ireland 

6 France and Swltserlaiid 
. 7 Holland and Belgium 

8 Prussia and Germany 

9 Sweden. Norw&y, and.Denmaxk 

10 Russia m Europe 

11 Austria 

12 Italy • 

IS Turkey in Europe, and Greece 



14 Spain and Portugal 

15 Asia 

16 India and China 

17 Palestine 

18 Australia 

19 New South Wales and Tletofia 
80 Africa 

21 North America 

22 United States 
28 Canada 

84 South America 

85 British Isles 
26 West Indies 



%* Outlines or Blank Projections of any of the above Mape may be had, 
printed on drawing paper, price Id. each 
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Hughes's Series of Physical Maps^ 

From the Training School Atlas, illustrating the Physical Geography 
of the Great Divisions of the Globe, with Palestine and the 
British Islands, on an enlarged scale. Constructed by William 
Hughes, F.R.G.S. Site — 21 inches by 17 inches. Beauti- 
fidly colored. On sheets, is. ; or moimted on rollers and 
varnished, 2s. 6d. 

LIST OP TBI MAPS. 

Australia and New Zealand. 



1 Physical Map of the Eastern Hemi- 
•pnere. with laotherms of Mean 
Annual Temperature, Currents,&o. 

f Physical Map of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, ditto 

3 Physical Map of Europe, colored 

according to the Drainan of its 
different Seas, with Isotherms of 
Mean Summer and Winter Tem- 
perature, &c 

4 Europe, according to Its Political 

Divisions. 
6 Asia. 

6 Africa. 

7 North America. 

8 South America. 



10 PhTsicalMapofthe British Islands, 

with Section of the Land,Co-Tidal 
Lines, Soundings, &c. 

11 England and Wales, with the Towns 

classified according to the popu- 
lation, and their Railway distanca 
from Loudon. 

12 Scotland, ditto. 

15 Ireland, ditto. 

14 Physical Map of Palestine, with 
the Sinai Peninsula, ^. 

16 The World, Stereographically pro- 

jected on the Phuie of the Ilori- 
zon of London. 



Philips' Series of School Physical MapSy 

Constructed by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. Imperial quarto» 
carefully printed in colors. On sheet, 6d. 



LIST OF THB MAPS. 



The World, showing the Distribu- 
tion of Land and Water. ' 

The World, illustrating the Chief 
Natural Divisions or tiis Land, 
with the OCBAN Currents. 

The Geological Structure of the 
Earth, according to Amie Boue. 

Map illustrating the Phenomena of 
Volcanic Action, &c. 

Map of the Mountain Chains and 
River Systems of Europe. 

Map of the Mountain Chains and 
River Systems of Asia. 

The Mountain and River Systems 
of Africa, with Sections. 
The Mountain Chains and River 
Systems of North America, &c. 
The Mountain Chains ana River 
Systems of South America, &c. 

10 Map of the World, illustrating 
the Climates of Different Regions, 
Trade Winds, Monsoons, Isother- 
mal LineSj Rain Map, &c. 

11 Co-tidal Lines, and Curves of equal 
Magnetic Variation. 
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12 Map of the World, illustrating the 
Distribution of V^etable Life. 

IS Geographical Distribution of Plants 
throughout the Globe. 

14 Diagrams illustrating the Perpen- 
dicular Growth of Plants in the 
Torrid, Temperate, and Frigid 
Zones. 

15 2!oological Map. showing the Geo- 
graphical Divisions and Distribu- 
tions of Animals over the Earth. 

10 Diagrams illustrating the Distri- 
bution of Animals in the Torrid, 
Temperate, and Frigid Zones. 

17 Zoological Map, showing the Dis- 
tribution of the Principal Birds 
and Reptiles over the Earth. 

18 Map showing the Distribution of 
Man over the Globe, according to 
Differences of Race. 

19 Map showing the Industrial Pro* 
ductions of various Countries; 
with the principal Tnule Routes. 

20 Physical Map ot tr.e British 
Islands. 
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Philips* Series of Classical^ Historical^ and 

Scriptural Maps^ 

UlostnLting the Ancient Classics, Historians, And Poeto. Size— 
iull Sbeet Imperial, 29 by 23 inches \ engraved in the best style, 
beautifully printed on superfine paper, and carefully colored. — 
Sheets, each is. dd.'; or mounted on rollers and varnished, 
each 5s. 

UST OF THS HAFa 



.The World, m Moplad bj the 
descendants ol Noah 
• Geography of the PrimitiveOreeks 
*'' Orography ol the Hebrews, llliup 
trative of the Mosaic Writhigs 
eWorld at the time of Herodotue 
' Geographical System of Ptolemy 
Geographical Bystem of Era- 
tosthenes 
Geographical System of Strabo 
, Syria, Assyria, Babylonia, &c. 

( Ancient Egypt, acoording to 
D'Anville 
Ancient Palestine 
4— Trarels of the early Patriarchs, 
Canaan, and Plan of Jerusalem 
/■Empire of Sesostris, according to 
m \ Herodotus and Diodoms Sicmua 
j Empire of Ninus and Semiramls, 
C according to Ct««las 
0— Map of the Trojan War, with Piani 
7—The World, as known to the 
Ancients, according to D'Anville 

{Empire of Persia at the time of 
Cyrus and Darius 
Empire of the Modes 
An<n«it Greece, illustrating the 
Exi)edition of Xerxes 
t Ancient Greece, according tQ 

D'Anville 
l^Th^ Trarels of Anaoharsis, &c. 

rThe Kingdom of Macedon, at the 
«T J time of Philip, son of Amyntas 
^ j The Partition of the Conquests of 

v Alexander the Great 
It^Bxpedition of AlexandertheGreat, 

and the Voyage of Nearchus 
IS— Empire of the Parthians 
14— Ancient Sicily, with Syracuse, 
as besieged by the Athenians 
U-^Aria Minor, aecordingto D'Anville 



No. oC 
Sheet 
16— Expedition of OynM thtToonger, 

and Retreat of the 10,000 
17— Ancient Italy, aooording te 

I]^Anvme, with Plan of Boma 
18— The Expedition of Hannihal over 

the Alps, with Plans 
19— Empire of Rome— Western Part 
20— Empire of Rome— Basitem Part 
21— Andent Gaul, aooording t* 

D'Anville 
22— Ancient Spain, according to Ditto 
2&*-Ancient Germany, aecer^ttng to 

Ditto. 
C Roman Provinces of Pannonia, 
«^J lUyrioum, Dacia. and Mooeia 
^■JThe Bonuii ProvUwee of Viii- 

(. pelida, Riustia, and Noricum 
25— Countries visited oy the Apostiee, 

showing the Routes of St. Paul 
26— Countries of Western Europe, 

according to D'Anville 
27^Europe before the Invasion ef 

the Huns. A.D., 870 
28— Europe after the Invasion of the 

Barbarians in the Sixth Century 
29— Turk^in Europe, Northern Part, 

containing Ulyricum, Dada, &c. 
80— Turkey m Europe, Southern 

Part, containing Gmoia, Mao^ 

donia, Thrada, &c. 
81 — Ancient Sarmatia, te. 
82— England under the Saxons 
88- Map to illustrate the CrusadM 
84— Eslem. or the Countries subduai 

by Manomet 
85— ibnpire of Charlemagne 
' Ehirope in the Ninth Centmy 
Europe in the Eleventh Century 
!86-< Europe at the time of Charles Y. 
Europe in 1789, at the oommeno^* 

nsnt of the Franeh BevoluttoB 
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Philips' School Maps of Ancient Geography, 

A series of Eighteen Maps, constructed bv W. Hughes, F.R.G.S., 
and engraved in the first style of tne art. On Sheets, fijU 
colored, 4d. each. 

LBT 01 Tin MAPS. 



1 The World, cw k&oim to the 

Aneients. 
f Tbe Ronuui Bmpink 
8 Britannia. 
4 GalUa. 
6 Hispania. 

6 ItalU (North and Central). 

7 Italia (South). 

8 Qr»cia(NorthemPwt)withTh( 

Ila and Epirus, 

9 PdoponneBUL 



10 iBgean Soa and Islands. 

11 Hacedonia, Thracia. HcBsIa, &c 

12 Germania, with yinaelicia,Rh8etia, 

Noricum, and part of Pannonia. 
18 Asia Minor. 
14 Syria. 
16 Palestine. 

16 Assyria, Media, Armenia, fte. 

17 .£^rptus. 

18 Mauretania, Numidia, and Africa. 



Hughes's Series of Outline Maps. 

Correspondent in number and size to the Maps contained in the 
*' Training-School Atlas,'* and exhibiting the Natural Features 
clearly and accurately delineated. By William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. Printed on hand-made Drawing Paper. Siae — 2i 
inches by 17 inches, 6d. each. 

The Outline Maps exhibit the natural features, clearly and accurately deli- 
neated, hvX tot^Aout th.% names* They are admirably suited for exercising the 
learner by filling in the namse, and thus fixing the natural features clearly on 
tbamindL 



Hughes's Series of Blank Projections. 

Uniform in size and number with the Maps contained in the 
*• Training- School Atlas,*' and to the correspondent Series of 
Outline Maps. Printed on hand-made Drawing Paper. Size 
— 21 inches by 17 inches, 6d. each. 

UST Of huohis'b oonnrB maps and blank PROJBcnoss. 



1 Eastern Hemisphere. 

2 Western Hemisphere. 
8 £urop«. 

4 Asia. 

5 Africa. 

6 North America. 

7 South America. 

The Blank ProjeetiofM are intended lot the use of more advanoed pupils, 
who are required to draw the coast line, and the prominent Physiesl features 
of the oouAtr J, as woU as to insect tba namta. 



8 British Islands. 

9 England and Wales. 

10 Scotland. 

11 Irelsod. 

18 Australia and New 
Zealand. 



13 Palestine. 

14 France. 

15 Spain. 

16 Germany. 

17 Italy. 

18 Qreeco. 



GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 

Philips^ Imperial Outline Maps. 

Size — 13 inches by 1 1 inches. Printed on Drawing Paper, id. each. 



Philips' Imperial Blank Projections. 

Size — 13 inches by 11 inches. Printed on. fine Drawing Paper, 

id. each. 

LIST OF TBI DfPBBUL OUTLOnSS AND BLAHE PROJBCnOKS. 



1 Eastern Hemispbere. 

2 Western Hemisphere. 
8 Europe. 

4 British Islands 

5 England. 

6 Scotland. 

7 Ireland. 

8 France, in Depart- 

ments. 

9 Prussia. 

10 Russia in Europe. 

11 Minor States of Ger- 

many. 



12 Austrian Empire. 

13 Spain and PortugaL 
13* Switzerland. 

14 Italy. 

15 Turkey in Europe 

and Greece. 

16 Asia. 

17 India. 

18 Australia,. 

19 New Zealano. 

20 Africa. 



21 North America. 

22 United States. 

28 Canada, and the ad< 
Joining Provinces 
of British North 
America. 

24 West Indies & Central 

America. 

25 South America. 

26 Palestine. 



I 



Philips' Series of Outline Maps for Beginners, 

Bemg Outlines of the Maps in Philips* "Atlas for Beginners." 
Printed on fine Drawing Paper. Demy quarto, id. each. 



Philips' Series of Blank Projections 

for Beginners, 

Uniform in size with the " Outlme Maps for Begmners." Printed 
on fine Drawing Paper. Demy quarto, id. each. 



LIBV OP PHILIPS* CUTUNl MAPS AVD BLANE PROJSCTIONS FOR BSaDnrBRB. 



World, in Hemispheres. 

Europe, 
jland. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

France and Switeerland. 

Holland and Belgium. 
_ Prussia and Germany. 
9 Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 

10 Russia in Eiurope. 

11 Austria. 

12 Italy. 



1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



18 Turkey in Europe, and Greece. 

14 Spain and Portugal. 

15 Asia. 

16 India and ChhuL 

17 Palestine. 

18 Australia. 

19 New South Wales and Ylctorim 

20 Africa. 

21 North America. 

22 United SUtes. 

23 Canada. 

24 South America. 



Maps, as copies to draw from, 'can be selected from Philips' "Educationil 
Maps for Beginners," of which tne abore are the Outlines ana Projectione. 
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Philips' Series of Outline Maps, 

Corresponding with the Maps of Phihps* ** Comprehensive School 
Atlas," for the use of Schools and for Private Tuition. Printed 
on fine Drawing Paper. Size — 13 inches by 1 1 inches, 3d. each. 



Philips' Series of Blank Projections, 

With the Lines of Latitude and Longitude, corresponding with the 
Maps of Philips* ** Comprehensive School Atlas," and intended 
for the use of Students learning to construct Maps. Printed 
on fine Drawing Paper, Size — 13 inches by 1 1 inches, 3d. each. 

IJ8T OP PHnJFS' OUTLQia MAPS AND BLAKK PROJSGTIOm. 



MODERN MAPa 


24 Turkey in Asia. 




25 Russia in Aida. 


1 Eastern Hemisphere. 


26 India. 


2 Western Hemisphere. 


27 The Empires of China and Japan. 


8 World, on Mercator's Projection 
(Double Hap). 


28 Australia and New Zealand. 


29 New South Wales, Victoria, &c. 


4 Europe. 


80 East Indian Archipelago. 


6 British Islands 


81 Africa. 


6 England. 


82 Egypt and Arabia PetrsBa. 


7 Scotland. 


83 North America. 


8 Ireland. 


' 84 United States. 


9 France, in Provlnoes. 


85 Canada. 


10 France, in Departments. 


86 Mexico and Yucatan. 


11 Belgium. 


87 West Indies, and Central America. 


12 Holland. 


88 South America. 


13 Prussia. 




14 Sweden and Norway. 


ANCIENT MAPS. 


16 Denmark, with Iceland, &0. 




16 llussia in Europe. 


89 Palestine. 


17 Minor States of (Jiermany. 


40 World, as known to the Ancients. 


18 Austrian Fjnpire. 


41 The Roman Empire— Western 


19 Switzerland. 


Half. 


20 Spain and Portugal. 


42 The Roman Empire— Eastern 


21 Italy. 

22 Turkey in Europe and Greece. 


Half. 


43 Greece, with Islands of the 


23 Asia. 


^gsean. 



Philips' Initiatory Outline Maps^ 

Corresponding with the Maps in the "Elementary Atlas," and 
which may be used as copies to draw from. Printed on Drawing 
Paper. Size — 8 inches by 6 inclies. id. each, or 4s. per 100. 



1 The World. 

2 Europe. 
8 England. 

4 Scotland. 

5 Ireland. 

6 Central Europeu 



LIST OP THB MAPS. 

7 Asia. 

8 India. 

9 Africa. 

10 North America. 
IJ Canada. 



12 United States. 

13 South America. 

14 Australia. 

15 New Zealand. 

16 Palestine. 



GE0RG5 PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 



A Class-Book of Modem Geography. 

With Examination Questions, by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
The Examination Questions are drawn from the result of much 
experience in tuition on the part of the Author, and will be 
found to add considerably to the value of the work, as a class- 
book for popular school use. Foolscap 8vo., doth, 3s. 6d. 

• •"Philips' CompNhensiTe School AUu* to dail8:ned to aooompany tbto 
f^ork. 



An Elementary Class- Book of Modem 

Geography. 

By William Hughes, F. R. G. S. This volume is abridged from the 
larger class-book, and is designed for the afte of lest advanced 
pupils. Foolscap 8vo., is. 6cL 

*»* *' Fhflips* AtlM for fieginDen" to dadgned to aoeompany this work. 



A Class-Book of Physical Geography ^ 

With numerous Diagrams and Examination Questions, by William 
Hughes, F.R.G.S. This volume has been prepared for popu- 
lar school use, and exhibits, in a clear and metnodical manner, 
the principal facts respecting the Natural Features, Productions, 
and Phenomena of the EarUL — New edition, entirely re-written 
and extended, with a Map of the World. Foolscap 8va, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. * 

*«* " Philips' School Atlas of Physical Geography " to designed to aooompany 

thto work. 



An Elementary Class-Book of Physical 

Geography. 

With Diagrams, by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. Intended as a 
Companion Text Book to << PhiUpt' Physical Atlas for Begin* 
ners.^' Foolscap 8vo., doth, is. 
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A Class-Book of Inorganic Chemistry^ 

With Tables of Chemical Analysis, and Directions for their use ; 
compiled specially for Pupils preparing for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Middle-Class Examinations, and the Matriculation 
Examinations of the University of London. By D. Morris, B. A. , 
Teacher of Chemistry in Liverpool College. • Crown 8vo., 
oloth, 2S. 6d. 



Boardmatis Historical Geography ^ 

For the use of Pupil Teachers, Students in Training Colleges, and 
Pupils preparing for the Civil Service Examinations. New 
edition, re-written and extended by W. J. C. Crawley. Foolscap 
8vo., cloth, 2S. 



Brewer's Manual of English Grammar^ 

tiding the Analysis of i 
Foolscap 8vo., cloth, is. 



Including the Analysis of Sentences, with copious Exercises. 
~ ws '^ 



Brewer's Outlines of English History^ 

For the use of Students preparing for Examination. Foolscap Svo. , 
cloth, 6d. 

Elementary Geography of Europe^ 

With Colored Map. New and improved edition. By William 
Hughes, F.R.O.S. Imperial 32mo., neat cover, 2d. ; bound 
in cloth, 3d. 

Elementary Geo^aphy of England and Wales y 

With Colored Map. New and improved edition. By William 
Hughes, F.R,G.S. Imperial 32mo., neat cover, 2d, ; bound 
in doth, 3d. 

Elementary Geography of Scotland and 

Ireland^ 

With Maps. New and improved edition. By W. Hughes, F.R.G.S, 
Imperial 32mo., neat cover, 2d. ; bound in cloth, 3d. 



1 



GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHER^, 

Gardner and Sliarpes Series of Home Lessons. 

The Comprehensive Home Lesson Book. Part IL (for Stan- 
dard H. ) — Contains Lessons in Scripture and Hymns ; Arith- 
metic ; Spelling ; and Short Lessons in Prose and Verse for 
transcription. Foolscap 8vo., stiff cover, 4d. 

■ Part III. (for Standard IH.) — Contains Lesy>ns in 

' Scripture and Hymns ; Arithmetic and Spelling. Foolscap 
8vo., boards, 6d. 

Part IV. (lor Standard IV.) — Contains Lessons in 



Sciipture and Hymns } Arithmetic; Spelling; Granmiar; 
Geography; and Poetry. Foolscap 8vo., boards, 8d. 

Part V. (for Standard V.) — Contains Lessons in 



Scripture and Hjrmns; Arithmetic; Spelling; Grammar; 
Geography; History; Etymology; Composition ; and Poetry. 
Foolscap 8vo., boards, 90. 

Part VI. (for Standard VI.) — Contains Lessons in 



Scripture and Hynms ; Arithmetic ; Spelling ; Grammar ; 
Geography; History; Etymology; Composition; and Poetry. 
Foolscap 8vo., boards, 9d. 

Keys to Arithmetical Examples in each Part, 3d. 

The Comprehensive Home Lesson ' Book— Geography. 
Part I. — Containing the British Isles, with Colored Map, 
specially adapted for the Work. Foolscap 8vo. , stiff cover, 44. 



yones^ Spelling Book for Beginners. 

With Memory Exercises. Foolscap 8vo., doth, 6d. 



y ones' Essentials of Spelling. 

With Rules for Spelling, and Exercises thereon. Third Edition. 
Foolscap 8vo., cloSi, is. 

Lawsofis Outlines of Geography^ 

For Schools and Colleges. By W. Lawson, St. Mark's College, 
Chelsea, author of ''Geography of the British Empire.*' 
Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 38. 



Lawson s Geography of River Systems. 

By W. Lawson, St Mark's College, Chelsea. Foolscap 8vo., 
cloth, IS. 
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Lawson's Geography of Coast Lines. 

By W. Lawson, St Mark's College, Chelsea. Foolscap Svo., 
doth, IS. 

LawsorCs Young Scholar^ s Geography. 

A simple Book for Young Learners. Foolscap 8yo. , stiff cover, 6d. ; 
bound in cloth, 9cL 

»% This work is intended m a Companion to " Philips* Initlatoiy Atlas." 



Designed tor the use of Pupils preparing for the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations. By J. Davies, University of 
London. Already issued — 

NOTES ON GENESIS, Foolscap 8vo., doth, is. 

NOTES ON EXODUS, Foolscap 8vo., doth, is. 

NOTES ON ST. MARK'S GOSPEL, Foolscap 8vo., cloth, is. 

NOTES ON ST. LUKE'S GOSPEL, Foolscap 8vo.. doth, 
IS. 6d. 

NOTES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, Foolscap 
8vo., doth, IS. 6d. 



Tablet Lessons^ 

For use in the School-room or Nursery. The Set, comprising 
19 royal broadside sheets, in cover, with millboard back and 
wooden ledge to hang up, 3s. 6d. ; the separate sheets, each 2d. 

" What shall I Teach Next." 

X 

A Series of Subjects for Lessons in Religious Knowledge, Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, G^sography, and Dictation, for 
Four Years, progressively arranged in Daily Portions. By 
W. C. Sparrow. Crown 8vo., doth, is. 6d. 




Standard Register^ No. i. 

Record of Admission, Annual Results, and Examination Schedules, 
compiled in accordance with the requirements of the Revised 
Code, by one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. Fools- 
cap-folio, half-bound, 7s. 6d« 

Standard Register^ No, 2. 

Roll for Daily Use, Name of School, Number of Roll, &c. ; com-* 
piled by the same. Foolscap folio, stiff cover, 8d. 

Newton's Admission Register^ No, i. 

Contains space for 600 Names, and Columns for all the require- 
ments of the Committee of Council on Education. Foolscap 
folio, stiff cover, is. 6d. 

Newton's Admission Register^ No. 2. 

For 1,200 Names. Foolscap folio, half-bound, cloth $ides, 3s. 6d- 

Newton s Class Register ^ 

Ruled for the Year, and requires the Name, Residence, Age, &c., 
to be entered only once during the whole year. It contains 
space for 50 Names, Columns for recording the results of Four 
Quarterly Examinations, and a page for entering the Course of 
Lessons for each Quarter. Foolscap folio, stiff cover, yd. 

Newton s Quarterly Class Register^ 

Ruled for each Quarter for 50 Names. It contains a Copy of the 
Examination Schedule, with Columns for recording the results 
of Four Quarterly Examinations, and a Page for entering the 
Course of Lessons for each Quarter. Foolscap folio, stiff 
cover, 8d. 

Newton's General Register or Summary^No. i. 

Arranged to receive all the Results of the Class Register for Five 
Years. A Printed Copy of ^orm IX is given for each year. 
Foolscap folio, stiff cover, is. 6d. 

Newton's General Register^ No. 2. 

To serve for Ten Years. Foolscap folio, strongly half-bound, 
cloth sides, 3s. 6d. 



:j 
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Newton* s Evening School Register. 

Contains space for 60 Scholars. It is ruled for 24 Weeks, and 
contains Columns for entering the results of Four Monthly 
Examinations. Foolscap folio, stiff cover, 6d. 

A Class Register of A t tendance and Payments 

for 50 Names. 

Arranged to meet the requirements of the New Code. By T. W. 
Mercer, Assistant to Her Majesty's Inspector of* Schools. 
Folio, stiff cover, Qd. 

Daily Record of Application to Study and 

Ge7teral Deportment. 

For use in Ladies' Schools. Foolscap 8vo., neat cover, 6d. 

Daily Record of Application to Study and 

General Deportment. 

For use in Boys' Schools. Foolscap 8vo., neat cover, 6d. 

The Teachers Class Register. 

Foolscap 8vo., doth, 2d. 

Philips* Sunday School Library Register. 

On a new and" improved plan. Folio, strongly half-boimd, cloth 
sides, I2S. 6d. 

Philips* School Treasurers Cash Book. 

Arranged according to the Forms and Directions of the Committee 
of Council on Education. It contains Balance Sheets for 
Twenty Years. Oblong folio, strongly half-bound, cloth 
sides, 5s. 

Philips* School Log Book. 

Ruled, Indexed, and Paged, with Directions for making Entries. 
With Lock. Post 4to., strongly half-bound, cloth sides, 7s. 6d. 

Philips* School Portfolio^ 

For holding Official Correspondence. With Lock, 4s. 



GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 



Philips^ Drawing Copy Bboks^ 

Designed and Drawn by a practical Teacher. First Series, in Six 
Books. Oblong 4to., printed on Toned Drawing Paper, 



each 3d. 



LIST OF VBM anna. 



4. Straight and Cunre Line Object* in 

Perspective 
6. FlonJ Forms drawn Geometrically 
8. StUdiee of Flowers, in Outline. 



L Straight Line Object* drawn Geome- 
trically 

2. Straight and Omre Line Objecta 
drawn Geometrically 

8. Straight Line Objects in Perspectire 

*«* These Drawing Copy Books have been expressly prepared for the use of 

SupiU in Public Schools desiring to pass at the Government Examinations, 
fos. 8 and 4 will be found an excellent preparation for Drawing from 
Models. 



Philips^ Drawing Copy Books. 

Second Series. Elementary Landscapes, in Six Books. Oblong 
4to., printed on Toned Drawing Paper, each 3d. 



For Schools and Families. The Set comprises 36 Prints, beautifully 
printed in Oil Colors, with Texts in Ornamental Borders. 
Size — 17 inches by 13 inches. In neat cover, 15s. ; the 
separate Prints, each 6d. 



vast OF PLATU nr thi ir— 



1 The Warning Voice (Christ Knock- 

ing at the uwst). 

2 The Good Shepherd. 
8 St. John Baptist. 

4 The Lord's Prayer (Inftuit Samuel). 
6 The Parables of Nature.— The Lilies 
of the Field. 

6 The Great Phyaiciaa (Healing the 

Sick). . 

7 Christ with Little Children. 

8 The Ascension. 

The Light of the World. 

10 The God of the Widow (The Widow 

of Nain). 

11 The Hour of Need (Hagar and 

Ishmael). 

12 The Ministry of Angels (Jacob's 

Dream). 
a8 a Christmas Carol fThe Annoimoe- 

ment to the Shepherds). 
14 The Guardian Angel. 
16 Infant Piety (Samuel and Eli). 



16 The Presentation in the Temple. 

17 The Agony in the Garden. 

18 C!hriBt the Liring Water. 
10 The Beatitudes. 

20 The Holy Father. 

21 The Triumphal Entry. 

22 The Questioning with the Doeton. 

23 The Last Supper. 

24 The Man of Sorrowi. 
26 The Flight into Egypt. 

26 The Good Samaritan. 

27 The Woman of Samaria. 

28 The Visit of the Wise Men. 

29 The Inftot Saviour. 

80 The Prophet on the Mount. 

81 The Chief Shepherd. 

82 Bearing the Cross. 

88 The Greatest in the Kingdom ol 
Heaven. 

84 Ananias and Sapphlnu 

85 Holy Baptism. 

86 Raising Lazarua. 



1 1 
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I PHILIPS' HOME AND COLONIAL COPY BOOKS, Written 
and Arranged by Alexander Stewart In Fifteen Books, 
^'oolscap 4to., each 2d. 



unor nn moB, 



i Initiatory ExereiaaB. 

S Letters and Combinationi. 

Z Short Worda. 

4 Capitals. 

£ Text Hand. 

<S Text and Round. 

7 Round Hand. 

8 Introduction to Snudl Hand. 



9 Round and Small Handa. 

10 Small Hand. 

11 Text, Round, and Small Hands. 

12 Introduction to Ladies' Hand. 

15 Ladies' Hand. 

14 Commercial Sentences. 

16 Figures. 



This Series is produced by an entirely New Process, the lines being printed 
direct from Corna Platis bt Patrnthd Hacbinbrt, thus securing an accuracy 
and finish much superior to that obtainable by any process hitherto employed. 
This system has b«en adopted successfully in France, and are universally 
adopted in all the Public Scnools throughout the Empire. • 

In the proper Gradation and Arrangement of the Lines, as well as in the Style 
•( Writing and Engraving, much thought and care have been bestowed, and it 
is believed they will recommend th^iaelvei to all Practical Teachers m an 
improvement upon any existing series. 



PHILIPS' PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF SCHOOL COPY 
. BOOKS, Written and Arranged by Alexander Stewart 

Foolscap 410., Printed on Fine Cream Paper, each 2d. 
Fine Edition, on superfine paper, each 3d. 



hua OF THE anna. 



1 

t 
8 

4 

*J 
6 

6 

7 



Initiatory Exerov' 

Alphabet in Progi'essiTe Order. 

Short Words. 

Large Hand. 

Text Hand. 

Large and Round Hands. 

Bound Hand. . 

Introduction to Small Hand. 
7^ Introductory Book. — ^Lsxge, Aoand, 

and Small Hands. 
• Bound and Small Hands. 



Small Hand. 

10 Large, Bound, and Small Hands. 
10^ Large, Text, Bound, and amail 

Hands. 

11 Ladies* Small Hand. 

12 Commercial Small Ebod. 
18 Figures. 

14 Introductory Book for Oirls. 
16 Ladies' Angular Hand — First 
Book. 



GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS. 



PHILIPS* PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF COPT BOOKS-^nfimsed 



Post 4to., Printed on Fine Cream Wove Paper, each 4d« 
Demy 4to., extra Superfine Series, each 6cL 
Large Post 4to. Series, each 6d. 



U8T OP THB niUlS. 



1 Initiatory Exercises. 

2 Alphabet in Progressive Order. 
8 Short Words. 

4 Large Hand. 

6 Large and Bound Hands. 

6 Round Hand. 

7 Introduction to Small Hand. 

8 Round and Small Hands. 



9 SmaU Hand. ^ 

10 Large, Round, and Small Hands. 

11 Ladies' Small Hand. 
Set of Commercial Sentences. 
Text Hand. 



12 
13 
14 



Large. Text, Bound, and SmaD 
Huids. 



PHILIPS* VICTORIA COPY BOOKS. With Engraved Head- 
lines, Written and Arranged by Alexander Stewart An 
entirely New Series, in Twelve Books, oblong 4to., prii^ited on 
superfine extra thick cream wove paper, each 3d. 

LIST OF THS SKRIBS. 

1 Initiatory Exercises. 

2 Alphabet in Ftogressive Order. 

3 Short Words. 

4 Text Hand. 
6 Text and Round Hands. 
6 Round 'Hand. 



7 Introduction to Small Hand. 

8 Round and Small Hands. 

9 Small Hand. 

10 Text, Round, and Small Hands. 

11 Introduction to Ladies' Hand. 

12 Ladies' Small Hand. 



* * 



These Copy Books are well adapted for use in Middle Class Schools and 
Ladies' Seminaries, and will be found to combine excellence of quality with 
moderation in price. 

PHILIPS' SERIES OF HISTORICAL COPY BOOKS. In 
Twelve Books, Demy 4to., Extra Thick Paper, each 6d. 

LIST OP THB 8KRUC8. 

1 William the Conqueror, to Henry 

the First. 

2 Stephen, to Richard the First. 



7 Henry the Seventh, to Edward the 
Sixth. 

8 Mary, to James the First. 

9 Charles the First, to Charles the 
Second. 

10 James the Second, to Anne. 

11 George the ^irst, to George the 
Third. 

12 George the Fourth to Victoria. 



3 John, to Edward the First. 

4 Edward the Second, to Richard the 

Second. 
6 Henry the Fourth, to Henry the 

Sixth. 
6 Edward the Fourth, to Richard the 

Third. 

The lines selected narrate some of the most remarkable events of English 
History, Chronologically arranged, commencing with the reign of William the 
Con<^ueror, and concluding with that of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, thus 
forming a pleaMng outline of the History of England, odculated to interest the 
learner, and instil into the mind a taste for history. 
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